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Finances Vice  President  for  Finance 

Stetson  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  itistitution  that  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  sex, 
national  and  ethnic  origin  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and  activities  generally  accorded  or 
made  available  to  students  at  the  University.  It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  age,  color, 
sex,  sexual  orientation,  national  and  ethnic  origin,  or  disability  in  administration  of  its  educational 
policies,  admissions  policies,  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  athletic  and  other  school-administered 
programs,  or  in  the  recruitment  and  employment  of  its  faculty  and  staff. 

Stetson  is  an  independent  private  university,  controlled  by  a  self-elected  Board  of  Trustees. 
Stetson  is  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  (1866  Southern  Lane,  Decatur,  Georgia  30033-4097;  telephone  number  404-679-4501)  to 
award  bachelor's,  master's,  and  Educational  Specialist  degrees  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
bachelor's  degrees  in  the  School  of  Music;  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration;  the  Juris  Doctor  and  Master  of  Laws  degrees  in  the  College  of  Law;  and  a  joint 
J.D.-M.B.A.  degree.   Stetson's  main  campus  in  DeLand  houses  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
both  Schools;  the  College  of  Law  is  in  Gulfport,  with  an  additional  campus  in  Tampa;  and  the 
Stetson  University  Center,  offering  graduate  programs  in  business,  education,  and  counseling,  along 
with  professional  development  programs  for  educators,  is  located  in  Celebration.   Each  schcwl  and 
college  is  supervised  academically  by  its  own  dean. 

The  University's  programs  are  accredited  by  AACSB  International-TTie  Association  to  Advance 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the 
Council  for  Accreditation  of  Counseling  and  Related  Educational  Programs,  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  and  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  Asscxriation  of 
American  Law  Schools,  the  Florida  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities  of  Florida,  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities,  and  the  Southern  University  Conference. 

This  edition  of  the  Stetson  Bulletin,  edited  by  Jane  Bradford,  supersedes  all  others.  The  contents 
do  not  constitute  a  contract.  The  faculty  and  trustees  of  Stetson  University  reserve  the  right  to 
change,  modify,  revoke,  or  add  to  the  University  academic,  financial,  or  student  requirements  or 
regulations  at  any  time,  without  prior  notice.  The  provisions  of  this  Bulletin  apply  to  the  DeLand 
and  Celebration  campuses.  Cover  design  is  by  the  Oftice  of  Public  Relations  and  Communications. 

For  information  concerning  the  College  of  Law,  write  to  Assistant  Dean  for  Admissions,  Stetson 
University  College  of  Law,  1401  61st  Street  South,  Gulfport.  Florida  33707.  The  phone  number  of 
the  College  of  Law  is  727-562-7800.   Visit  the  College  of  Law  on  the  Web  at  www.law.stets<.in.edu 
tor  more  information.   For  information  about  the  Stetson  University  Center  at  Celebration,  write  to 
Program  Assistant,  Stetson  University  Center,  800  Celebration  Ave.,  Celebration,  Florida  34747  or 
call  321-939-7600.  Visit  the  Web  site  at  www.  stetson.edu/celebration  for  more  information. 
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MESSAQE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Stetson  University  is  a  small,  high  quality,  private  university  composed  of 
four  strong  colleges  and  schools  in  four  Florida  locations.  The  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  School  of  Busines  Administration  and  School  of  Music 
are  on  the  historic  main  campus  in  Deland;  the  new  Interdisciplinary' 
Stetson  University  Center  is  located  in  the  town  of  Celebration,  just  west 
of  Orlando;  and  the  College  of  Law  is  located  in  Gulfport/St.  Petersburg  and  Tampa.  Each 
of  Stetson's  colleges  and  schools  is  ranked  among  the  best  in  national  college  guides,  and 
each  has  achieved  distinction  through  special  programs  and  prestigous  accreditations 

Stetson  University's  mission  is  to  provide  a  transformational  education  in  a  creative 
community  committed  to  scholarship  and  liberal  leamig,  and  to  foster  in  students  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  will  prepare  them  to  reach  their  full  potential  as  individu- 
als ,  informed  citizens,  and  responsible  participants  in  local  commuinities  and  the  world. 
Our  academic  disciplines  are  unified  by  our  profound  commitment  to  teaching,  values  and 
social  responsibility,  interdisciplinary  programs,  and  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  distinction. 
The  heart  of  Stetson  University's  academic  enterprise  is  led  by  our  outstanding  faculty. 
Our  teaching-learning  process  focuses  upon  the  whole  person,  sustaining  deep  engagement 
and  dialogue  among  students  and  faculty,  and  active  forms  of  citizenship  and  social  respon- 
sibility. Our  undergraduate  student-faculty  ratio  stands  at  an  enviable  12-to-l,  which 
allows  students  and  faculty  to  engage  in  intensive,  interactive  teaching-learning  activities. 
Stetson  University  grew  from  the  dream  of  New  York  entrepreneur  Henry  DeLand.  He 
launched  Stetson  University  in  1883  as  DeLand  Academy  and  the  State  of  Florida 
chatered  it  as  DeLand  University  in  1887.  The  name  was  changed  two  years  later  to  honor 
John  B.  Stetson,  a  Philadelphia  hat  manufacturer  and  philanthropist  who  gave  generously 
of  his  time  and  resources  to  assure  the  university's  success. 

Stetson  Uni\ersity  continues  to  build  on  its  122-year  commitment  to  academic  excel- 
lence and  the  integration  of  values  into  the  teaching-learning  process.  Stetson  clearly  has 
built  on  its  heritage  in  ways  that  would  make  Mr.  DeLand  proud. 

--  Doug  Lee,  President 


Stetson  University 

A  Comprehensive  University 

Where  Learning  and  Values  Meet 

I.  Educational  Mission 

Our  misbiim  at  Stutson  University  is  to  provide  an  excellent  education  in  a  creative 
community  where  learning  and  values  meet,  and  to  foster  in  students  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  that  will  prepare  them  to  reach  their  full  potential  as  informed  citizens  of  local 
communities  and  the  world. 

At  Stetson,  the  art  of  teaching  is  practiced  through  programs  solidly  grounded  in  a  tradi- 
tion of  liberal  learning  that  stimulates  critical  thinking,  imaginative  inquiry',  creative 
expression,  and  lively  intellectual  debate.  The  art  of  learning  is  enhanced  through  small 
interactive  classes,  close  student-faculty  alliances,  and  collaborative  approaches  that  pro- 
vide the  foundation  for  rewarding  careers  and  advanced  study  in  selective  graduate  and 
professional  programs.  We  embrace  diverse  methodologies  to  foster  effective  communica- 
tion, information  and  technological  literacy,  and  aesthetic  appreciation.    We  encourage 
the  development  of  informed  convictions,  independent  judgment,  and  lifelong  commit- 
ments to  learning  that  are  characteristic  features  of  the  enlightened  citizen.   In  bringing 
together  learning  and  values,  the  University  encourages  all  o(  its  members  to  demonstrate 
personal  integrity;  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  spiritual  dimension  of  life;  to 
embrace  leadership  in  an  increasingly  complex,  interdependent,  and  technological  world; 
and  to  commit  to  active  forms  of  social  responsibility. 

II.  Values  and  Vision 

From  its  founding.  Stetson  University  has  affirmed  the  importance  of  spiritual  life  and 
the  quest  for  truth  in  its  educational  mission.  The  University  motto.  Pro  Deo  et  Veritate 
("For  God  and  Truth"),  is  a  symbol  of  this  commitment,  and  it  expresses  our  determination 
to  integrate  the  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education  with  the  search  for  meaning  in  our  lives  and 
in  our  communities.  Chartered  as  an  independent  and  comprehensive  university.  Stetson 
has  had  an  historical  relationship  with  the  Christian  community  and  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nations. That  relationship  has  shaped  our  commitment  to  build  an  inclusive  community. 
Today,  the  University  includes  persons  from  diverse  religious,  ethnic,  cultural,  economic, 
and  intellectual  backgrounds.   It  is  thus  from  varying  perspectives  that  members  of  the 
University  community  have  joined  together  to  affirm  collectively: 

•  the  centrality  of  knowledge,  examined  ideas,  and  independent  judgment  in  the  life  of 
an  educated  person; 

•  the  inherent  dignity,  worth,  and  equality  oi  all  persons; 

•  the  importance  of  community  in  human  life; 

•  the  role  of  religious  and  spiritual  quests  for  meaning  in  human  experience; 

•  the  value  of  diverse  persons  and  differing  ideas  in  an  educational  community; 

•  the  responsibility  we  share  to  work  toward  social  justice; 

•  the  necessity  for  decisions  to  be  guided  by  ethics  and  social  responsibility;  and 

•  the  obligation  of  individuals  and  communities  to  act  as  responsible  stewards  of  the 
natural  environment. 

In  our  curriculum  and  co-curricular  activities,  then,  we  aim  to  infuse  liberal  education 
with  the  values  of  religious  and  spiritual  life,  ethical  decision-making,  human  diversity  and 
commonality,  gender  equity,  community  service,  and  environmental  responsibility.  We 
aspire  to  develop  distinctive,  innovative,  and  interdisciplinary  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs  that  are  centered  on  vigorous  intellectual  inquiry,  informed  by  these  values, 
increasingly  global  in  perspective,  and  worthy  of  local  and  national  recognition. 


III.   Heritage  and  Character 

Florida's  first  private  university,  Stetson  University  was  founded  in  1883  by  Henry  A. 
DeLand,  a  New  York  philanthropist,  as  DeLand  Academy.  In  1887,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida  enacted  the  Charter  of  DeLand  University  as  an  independent  institution 
of  higher  learning.  The  University's  name  was  changed  in  1889  to  honor  John  B.  Stetson, 
the  nationally-known  hat  manufacturer  who  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  means  to 
advance  the  quality  and  reputation  of  the  institution,  and  who  served,  with  Mr.  DeLand 
and  others,  as  a  founding  trustee  of  the  University.  The  first  charter  stated  the  object  of 
the  University  should  be  "to  promote  the  general  interests  ot  education,  and  to  qualify  its 
students  to  engage  in  the  learned  professions  or  other  employments  of  society,  and  to  dis- 
charge honorably  and  usefully  the  various  duties  of  life."   Stetson's  first  president.  Dr.  John 
F.  Forbes,  clearly  described  the  commitment  to  teaching  that  has  been  a  hallmark  of  the 
University  throughout  its  history': 

"Buildings,  libraries  and  apparatus  are  good  and  give  added  power,  but  the  vital  con- 
tact of  students  with  a  vigorous  and  stimulating  mind  and  heart  —  this  is  the  sine 
qua  nt)n  of  a  successful  education  .  .  .  The  most  important  thing  is  to  find  men  and 
women  of  large  heart  and  mind,  apt  to  teach  and  full  of  enthusiasm  and  stimulating 
power  ...  to  develop  in  the  student  the  habit  of  independent  judgment  —  of  investi- 
gating statements  and  principles  for  oneself,  and  thus  for  oneself  discover  their  truth 
or  falsity." 

Today,  Stetson  University  is  a  non-sectarian,  comprehensive,  private  university  com- 
posed of  individually  strong  undergraduate  programs  in  various  colleges  and  schools,  and  a 
selected  group  of  academically  distinctive  graduate,  professional,  and  continuing  education 
programs.  We  seek  academically  talented  individuals  with  leadership  potential  and  records 
of  personal  growth  and  community  service.  We  promote  and  support  scholarly  and  cre- 
ative activity  among  students,  faculty,  and  staff  as  a  means  to  enhance  learning,  teaching, 
and  professional  development,  and  as  a  contribution  to  the  broader  base  of  knowledge. 

The  University  Values  Council 

Stetson  University  centers  its  academic,  campus  life,  and  service  programs  on  a  rigorous 
examination  of  the  values  which  support  meaningful  lives.  The  University  Values  Council 
was  created  in  1998  to  lead  this  campus  conversation  about  values  and  commitment  to 
action  in  key  areas.  Council  members  include  the  chairs  of  seven  strategic  councils  who 
have  planning  responsibility  for  the  commitments  identified  in  the  University's  statement 
of  "Values  and  Vision": 

•  Religious  and  Spiritual  Life  Council 

•  Ethical  Decision-Making  Council 

•  Diversity  Council 

•  Gender  Equity  Council 

•  Environmental  Responsibility  Council 

•  Community  Service  Council 

•  Health  and  Wellness  Council 

Each  of  these  Councils  draws  on  and  in  turn  supports  Stetson's  academic  programs,  and 
each  welcomes  the  participation  of  all  students,  faculty,  and  staff  who  have  an  active  inter- 
est in  an  examination  of  values  in  academic  study  and  through  personal  or  institutional 
practices.    For  additional  information  about  the  Values  Council,  its  six  constituent  coun- 
cils and  related  academic  programs,  and  current  initiatives,  contact  Mar>'  Anne  Rogers, 
Values  Council  Coordinator,  in  the  Public  Relations  and  Communications  Building. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 


FIRST- YEAR  STUDENTS 

Applications  for  Stetson  University  should  be  submitted  early  in  the  first  semester  of  the 
high  school  senior  year.  The  priority  filing  date  for  applications  for  the  fall  semester  is 
March  I;  for  the  spring  semester  is  January  1;  for  the  summer  session  is  May  1. 
Applications  received  after  those  dates  will  be  considered  on  a  space-available  basis. 

To  obtain  an  application,  please  visit  the  Stetson  University  website  at  www.stetson.edu, 
call  (800)  688-0101,  or  e-mail  at  admissions@stetson.edu.  Use  of  the  Common 
Application  or  College  Link  is  also  encouraged. 

Application  Process 

First-year  applicants  must  submit  the  following: 

1 .  completed  application,  including  a  personal  statement  or  graded  writing  sample 

2.  $40.00  application  fee,  which  is  nonrefundable 

3.  secondary  school  transcript 

4.  SAT  I  or  ACT  testing  scores 

5.  counselor  recommendation 

Music  students  must  also  satisfactorily  complete  an  audition. 

The  SAT  I  or  ACT  should  be  taken  late  in  the  junior  year  and  again  early  in  the  fall  of 
the  senior  year.  For  information  about  the  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT),  you  may 
write:  College  Board  ATP,  Post  Office  Box  6200,  Princeton,  NJ  08541-6200  or  call  (609) 
771-7600.  For  information  about  the  American  College  Testing  program  (ACT)  you  may 
write:  ACT,  Post  Office  Box  441,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240  or  call  (319)  337-1000.  Your  high 
school  guidance  counselor  will  also  have  information  about  standardized  testing. 

First^year  Admissions  Requirements 

Admission  to  the  University  is  competitive.  Stetson  seeks  students  with  the  potential  to 
contribute  to  and  benefit  from  the  University's  diverse  range  of  academic  and  co-curricular 
programs.  Admissions  decisions  are  based  upon  the  following: 

1.  academic  record,  including  course  selection,  grade  point  average,  and  class  rank 

2.  standardized  testing 

3.  applicant's  personal  statement 

4.  leadership  potential,  co-curricular  and  service-related  activities,  and  the  ability  to 
contribute  to  the  University  community  in  some  special  way 

The  Academic  Record 

To  be  considered  for  admission,  applicants  must  satisfactorily  complete  a  college 
preparatory  program  in  high  school.  Because  high  school  programs  and  grading  systems 
vary  widely,  the  secondary  school  program  cannot  be  rigidly  prescribed.  Under  special  cir- 
cumstances, some  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  General  Studies  Program  by  the 
University  Admissions  Committee.  Students  so  admitted  must  successfully  complete  the 
requirements  of  the  General  Studies  Program  to  declare  a  major  in  a  college  or  school. 
However,  the  Admissions  Committee  is  most  interested  in  the  student  with  solid  academic 
achievement  in  five  or  more  college  preparatory  courses  each  of  the  four  years  o(  high 
school.  Minimum  preparation  must  include  the  following: 


1.  four  years  of  English 

2.  at  least  three  years  of  math,  including  Algebra  I,  Geometr\,  and  Algebra  II 

3.  three  years  of  natural  science 

4.  two  years  of  social  science 

5.  two  consecutive  years  of  a  modem  language. 

Suitable  college  preparatory  electives  will  complete  the  applicant's  program.  A  grade 
point  average  of  better  than  3.0  is  typical  for  students  accepted  to  Stetson.   International 
students  should  note  specific  steps  for  application  listed  later  in  this  section. 

Admissions  Notification — Regular  Decision  Plan 

Regular  Decision  candidates  for  fall  admission  will  receive  notification  after  December 
1.  The  admission  of  all  candidates  remains  provisional  until  final  grades  have  been  submit- 
ted. If  final  grades  are  unsatisfactory,  Stetson  University  reser\es  the  right  to  withdraw  the 
ofter  of  admission  to  the  student. 

Admissions  Notification — Early  Decision 

An  Early  Decision  option  is  available  to  well  qualified  potential  first-year  students  who 
designate  Stetson  as  their  first  choice.  The  deadline  for  receipt  of  applications  for  Early 
Decision  for  the  fall  semester  is  November  1 .  The  Early  Decision  Plan  of  Stetson 
University  is  intended  to  serve  those  students  with  strong  high  school  records,  rank  in 
class,  grade  point  average,  SAT  or  ACT  scores,  and  special  potential  to  contribute  to  and 
benefit  from  Stetson  University. 

The  Early  Decision  applicant  must  sign  a  contract  indicating  (1)  his  or  her  intention  to 
apply  as  an  Early  Decision  candidate,  (2)  that  Stetson  is  the  institution  ot  first  choice,  and 
(3)  that  if  accepted,  he  or  she  will  be  prepared  to  pay  the  enrollment  deposit  and  will 
enroll  at  Stetson  University.  This  statement  is  a  contract  between  the  applicant  and  the 
University,  certif\-ing  that  upon  admission  to  Stetson,  applications  to  other  schools  will  be 
withdrawn  and  the  student  will  attend  Stetson.  Parents  and  secondary  school  counselors 
sign  this  contract  as  well. 

Early  Decision  candidates  will  be  notified  before  November  25.  Students  offered  early 
admission  are  expected  to  commit  to  the  University  within  three  weeks  of  the  notice  of 
admission  by  payment  of  a  non-refundable  deposit.  Students  completing  a  Financial  Early 
Estimator  will  receive  an  Early  Decision  Financial  Aid  Award.  Early  Decision  eliminates 
apprehension  about  college  acceptance.  Likewise,  the  student  has  housing  preference  and 
is  given  preferential  treatment  throughout  the  admission  process. 

Early  Entry 

Occasionally,  high  school  underclassmen  are  interested  in  attending  Stetson  as  full  time 
students  prior  to  their  high  school  graduation.  Such  students  may  be  considered  for  admis- 
sion if  their  secondary  school  work  is  exemplary;  standardized  tests  show  great  academic 
potential;  and  an  interview  with  the  Dean  of  Admissions  indicates  that  the  student  is 
mature  and  able  to  handle  the  academic  as  well  as  social  challenges  of  college.  Such  stu- 
dents must  submit  the  same  materials  required  of  all  first-year  student  applications.  NOTE: 
It  is  important  for  Early  Entr\'  candidates  to  be  aware  that  students  who  enter  college  with- 
out a  high  school  diploma  or  GED  are  ineligible  for  all  state  and  federal  financial  assis- 
tance. 

Enrollment  Deposit 

Accepted  students  who  plan  to  attend  Stetson  are  required  to  make  an  enrollment 
deposit  to  indicate  an  intention  to  enroll.  The  fee  is  $400  for  the  student  who  will  live  on 
campus  and  $200  for  the  student  who  will  commute  to  the  Stetson  campus.  First  and  second 


year  students  are  required  to  live  on  campus  unless  they  plan  to  live  with  their  immediate 
families  in  the  DeLand  area  or  meet  other  criteria  of  the  exemption  policy.  These  criteria 
are  listed  on  the  Intent  to  Enroll  form  which  the  student  receives  upon  admission  to  the 
University. 

The  enrollment  deposit  for  the  Early  Decision  candidate  is  due  on  or  hefore  December 
15  and  is  not  refundable. 

The  enrollment  deposit  for  the  Regular  Decision  candidate  is  due  on  or  before  May  1. 
Candidates  who  are  accepted  after  May  1  and  plan  to  attend  Stetson  are  expected  to  pay 
the  enrollment  deposit  within  three  weeks  after  acceptance.  The  Enrollment  Deposit  is 
not  refundable.  Applicants  are  encouraged  to  pay  the  deposit  as  early  as  possible  after 
acceptance  because  housing  preferences  are  honored  based  upon  receipt  date  of  this 
deposit. 

TRANSFERS 

Applications  to  transfer  for  the  fall  semester  should  be  submitted  by  March  15.  After 
that  date,  applicants  will  be  considered  on  a  space-available  basis.  Transfers  may  also  enter 
in  the  spring  semester  (deadline  is  December  15),  and  in  the  summer  session  (deadline  is 
May  1). 

Transfer  candidates  will  receive  notification  of  admission  on  a  rolling  basis  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  application. 

To  obtain  an  application,  please  write  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Stetson  University, 
421  N.  Woodland  Blvd.,  Unit  8378,  DeLand,  Florida  32723  or  call  (386)  822-7100  or 
(800)  688-0101.  An  on-line  application  is  available  at  our  Web  site  at  www.stetson.edu. 

Transfer  Application  Process 

Transfer  applicants  must  submit  the  following: 

1.  completed  application,  including  a  personal  statement.  Information  given  in  the 
Personal  Statement  is  very  crucial  to  the  admissions  decision  if  the  applicant  is  not 
currently  attending  college  full-time. 

2.  $40.00  application  fee  which  is  nonrefundable 

3.  final  high  school  transcript  and  transcripts  from  all  colleges  attended 

4.  SAT  or  ACT  testing  results  (if  transferring  to  Stetson  University  with  fewer  than  30 
credit  hours) 

5.  recommendation  from  employer  if  currently  employed 

Music  students  must  also  satisfactorily  complete  an  audition. 

Admissions  Requirements 

A  student  who  wishes  to  transfer  to  Stetson  University  must 

1.  have  completed  a  semester  of  academic  work  at  a  regionally  accredited  college  or  uni- 
versity at  the  time  of  entry,  and  not  be  concurrently  enrolled  in  high  school 

2.  be  in  good  standing  and  eligible  to  continue  or  be  readmitted  at  the  last  institution 
attended,  unless  all  work  has  been  completed  or  the  student  has  graduated  from  that 
institution 

3.  have  earned  at  least  a  C  cumulative  grade  point  average  (2.0  on  a  4.0  scale)  in  a  col- 
lege parallel  program.  Most  successful  transfer  candidates  have  earned  at  least  a  3.0 
grade-point  average 

4.  meet  all  criteria  for  first-year  admission  if  less  than  30  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
have  been  earned 

Stetson  University  honors  suspensions  of  the  last  institution,  and  credit  will  not  be 
awarded  for  work  taken  during  the  suspension  period. 
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It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  candidate  to  provide  the  Dean  of  Admissions  at  Stetson 
University  with  official  transcripts  of  work  completed  from  all  colleges  attended. 
Concealment  of  previous  attendance  at  a  college  or  university  is  cause  for  cancellation  of 
admission  and  registration. 

Transfer  of  Credits 

Credit  will  be  allowed  for  those  courses  in  which  the  student  has  earned  a  grade  of  C 
(not  C-)  or  better  and  which  are  equivalent  to  courses  offered  at  Stetson  University. 
Evaluation  of  credit  will  be  done  on  an  individual  basis,  and  a  copy  of  that  evaluation  will 
be  mailed  to  the  candidate  after  admission  to  the  University  has  been  granted. 

Credits  transferred  are  included  in  the  total  hours  the  student  has  earned,  but  the  grades 
are  not  transferred  and  do  not  affect  the  student's  grade  point  average  at  Stetson. 
However,  all  courses  taken  at  all  institutions  are  used  in  computing  graduating  academic 
honors.  (See  the  Academic  Honors  section  under  Academic  Programs.) 

A  course  completed  elsewhere  at  the  first  year  or  sophomore  year  (100  or  200)  level  that 
is  taught  at  Stetson  at  the  upper-division  level  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  a  junior-  or  sen- 
ior-level (300  or  400)  requirement  even  if  the  title  of  the  course  is  the  same  or  seems  simi- 
lar. A  student  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  courses. 

Community  Colleges  (2-year,  lower-division  institutions) 

Students  may  expect  to  receive  up  to  60  hours  of  credit  for  courses  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted at  regionally  accredited  two-year  colleges,  provided  that  the  grade  earned  is  C  (not 
C-)  or  better  and  that  they  were  courses  generally  accepted  at  the  same  level  in  a  bache- 
lor's degree  program  at  Stetson.  Appropriate  Stetson  colleges  or  schools  and  departments 
will  determine  the  applicability  of  these  credits  to  specific  degree  requirements. 

Once  60  hours  of  credit  have  been  earned  in  courses  generally  accepted  in  a  bachelor's 
degree  program,  no  additional  credit  may  be  transferred  from  a  lower-division,  two-year 
community  or  junior  college. 

Articulation  Agreements  with  Community  Colleges 

Stetson  University  welcomes  applications  from  qualified  candidates  from  all  regionally 
accredited  community  colleges.  Formal  Articulation  Agreements  exist  between  Stetson 
and  the  Florida  state  community  colleges.  Students  with  an  earned  Associates  of  Arts 
degree  from  a  Florida  community  college  will  receive  60  hours  of  credit  from  Stetson. 
Applicants  from  other  community  colleges  are  also  welcome. 

Four' Year  Colleges  or  Universities 

Students  may  expect  to  receive  credit  for  courses  satisfactorily  completed  at  regionally 
accredited  senior  institutions,  provided  the  grade  earned  is  C  (not  C-)  or  better  and  that 
they  were  courses  generally  accepted  at  the  same  le\el  in  a  bachelor's  degree  program  at 
Stetson.   Appropriate  Stetson  colleges  or  schools  and  departments  will  determine  the 
applicability  of  these  credits  to  specific  degree  requirements. 

To  earn  a  Stetson  degree,  students  must  complete  at  least  45  credit  hours  at  Stetson 
University. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 

Stetson  encourages  applications  troni  international  students.  Students  are  expected  to 
meet  the  regular  admissions  requirements  and  demonstrate  proficiency  in  English  by  scor- 
ing no  less  than  550  on  the  paper-based  or  213  on  the  computer-based  Test  ot  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (T.O.E.FL.)  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Admission  of 
international  students  is  based  primarily  on  records  ot  previous  achievement.  The 
Admissions  Committee  will  not  admit  students  who  are  not  proficient  in  English  and 


whose  records  do  not  indicate  potential  successful  academic  performance  at  Stetson. 

After  receiving  application  papers  from  the  Admissions  Office,  a  student  should  proceed 
as  follows: 

1.  Complete  and  submit  the  personal  application  with  the  $50  (U.S.)  nonrefundable 
application  fee 

2.  Submit  results  of  the  T.O.E.F.L. 

3.  Provide  secondary  school  transcripts  and  a  certified  English  translation  of 
these  transcripts 

4.  Submit  results  of  the  ACT  or  SAT  testing,  if  available 

5.  Submit  the  completed  Medical  History  Report,  which  must  be  signed  by  a  parent  or 
guardian 

6.  Submit  the  International  Student  Certification  o{  Finances.  The  University  has  lim- 
ited financial  assistance  funds  for  international  students. 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  college  credit  to  Stetson  University  must  also  provide  the 
following: 

1.  an  official  transcript  from  all  universities  attended 

2.  a  certified  English  translation  of  those  transcripts 

When  all  of  these  documents  are  received  by  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Stetson 
University,  421  N.  Woodland  Blvd.,  Unit  8378,  DeLand,  Florida  32723  USA,  we  will 
determine  the  appropriate  transfer  credit  to  be  awarded. 

Fees 

International  students  are  required  to  make  an  enrollment  deposit  of  $2000,  of  which 
$400  is  non-refundable,  toward  their  cost  of  study  at  Stetson.  This  deposit  must  be 
received  before  the  Form  1-20  "Certificate  of  Eligibility"  is  issued  by  the  University  and 
returned  to  the  student  for  his  or  her  application  for  a  student  visa. 

Insurance 

International  students  are  required  by  U.S.  immigration  law  to  have  health  insurance 
coverage  or  to  obtain  it  here  in  the  U.S.   Information  is  available  at  the  Center  for 
International  Education. 

EXEMPTION  AND  PLACEMENT  POLICIES 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take  exemption  and  placement  examinations.  Those  who 
have  not  taken  Advanced  Placement  examinations  in  high  school  may  seek  exemption  by 
taking  the  College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  tests,  which  are  available  monthly, 
or  by  taking  departmental  exemption  examinations  which  are  offered  periodically  in  sever- 
al basic  areas,  as  are  placement  tests  in  foreign  languages.  Applications  for  CLEP  or  depart- 
mental exams  and  further  information  about  either  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean's  office 
in  the  College  or  Schools. 

Advanced  Placement  Program:  Credit  toward  a  college  degree  is  granted  those  who 
achieve  scores  of  4  or  5  on  the  CEEB  Advanced  Placement  test.  Exception:  credit  will  be 
given  for  a  score  of  3  in  the  case  of  Calculus,  Chemistry,  English  Literature/Composition 
and  English  Language/Composition.  Scores  of  3,  2,  or  1  will  not  earn  credit  but  may  per- 
mit waiving  a  course  as  a  prerequisite  to  advanced  work,  upon  written  recommendation  of 
the  department  chair  concerned.  Advanced  Placement  allows  students  a  wider  range  of 
course  choices  and  may  reduce  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  earn  an  undergraduate 
degree.   Further  information  on  exemption  and  placement,  including  CLEP,  AP,  and 
International  Baccalaureate  programs,  appears  in  "Taking  the  First  Step:  Registration  for 
First- Year  Students,"  published  annually. 
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CLEP:  Credit  may  be  earned  through  the  College  Level  Examination  Program  of  the 
College  Board.  Contact  the  University  Registrar  for  more  information  on  CLEP. 

International  Baccalaureate  Program:  Recognizing  their  commitment  to  academic  excel- 
lence, Stetson  University  awards  credit  and  advanced  standing  to  students  who  complete 
the  IB  Diploma  with  scores  of  5  and  above  on  their  subject  exams.  Credit  may  also  be 
offered  for  scores  of  5  and  above  on  standard  level  exams.   Exception:  credit  will  be  given 
for  a  score  of  4  in  the  case  of  biology  and  chemistry  higher-level  exams. 

The  University  Registrar  makes  individual  evaluations  for  credit  and  placement  in  con- 
sultation with  academic  departments. 

Departmental  Exemption  Tests:  Departmental  exemption  examinations  are  offered  period- 
ically in  several  basic  areas,  as  are  placement  tests  in  foreign  languages.  Information  about 
these  exemption  tests  may  be  obtained  from  departmental  offices  or  Deans'  offices. 


EXPENSES 


University  Undergraduate  Expenses  (New  Students  During 
FY  2005-06) 

Tuition  (9  months)  $23,975 

General  Fee 870 

Student  Life  Fee 135 

Technology  Fee 470 

Residence  Halls  (average) 4,075 

Board  (maximum  meal  plan)  3.200 

Total  $32,725* 

*Plus  the  cost  of  books,  estimated  to  be  approximately  $1,000  a  year. 

University  Undergraduate  Expenses  (Students  Entering  During 
FY  2004-05) 

Tuition  (9  months)  $23,910 

General  Fee 870 

Student  Life  Fee 135 

Technology  Fee 450 

Residence  Halls  (average) 4,075 

Board  (maximum  meal  plan)  3.200 

Total  $32,640* 

*Plus  the  cost  of  books,  estimated  to  be  approximately  $1,000  a  year. 

University  Undergraduate  Expenses  (Students  Entering  During 
FY  2003-04) 

Tuition  (9  months)  $23,670 

General  Fee 870 

Student  Life  Fee 135 

Technology  Fee 450 

Residence  Halls  (average) 4,075 

Board  (maximum  meal  plan)  3.200 

Total  $32,4W* 

*Plus  the  cost  of  books,  estimated  to  be  approximately  $1,000  a  year. 
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University  Undergraduate  Expenses  (Students  Entering  2002-03 
and  Before) 

Tliition  (9  months)  $23,275 

General  Fee 870 

Student  Life  Fee 135 

Technology  Fee 180 

Residence  Halls  (average) 4,075 

Board  (maximum  meal  plan)  3.200 

Total  $31,735* 

*Plus  the  cost  of  books,  estimated  to  he  approximately  $1,000  a  year. 

Undergraduate  Tuition  per  Credit  Hour 

(eight  or  fewer  credit  hours  per  semester)  $760 

Undergraduate  Summer  School  2005  Tuition  Per  Credit  Hour  $575 

DeLand  Campus  Graduate  Expenses  (all  programs) 

Tuition  Per  Credit  Hour  $500 

Celebration  Campus  Graduate  Expenses 

Teacher  Education — Tuition  Per  Credit  Hour  $500 

Counselor  Education — Tuition  Per  Credit  Hour  $500 

Business  Administration — Tuition  Per  Credit  Hour  $600 

JD/MBA— Tuition  Per  Credit  Hour  $625 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  the  above  prices  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Enrollment  Deposit 

Upon  notification  of  acceptance,  all  admitted  students  intending  to  enroll,  except  audi- 
tors, are  required  to  pay  an  enrollment  deposit  of  $400.  For  commuting  students  the 
deposit  is  $200.  This  deposit  is  due  on  or  before  May  1  or  within  three  weeks  of  notifica- 
tion of  admission  for  those  students  admitted  after  May  1 .  The  deposit  is  applied  to  the 
student's  account  within  the  same  school  year  for  which  the  deposit  is  requested. 
Residence  hall  rooms  are  assigned  in  order  of  receipt  of  the  enrollment  deposit.  Detailed 
information  with  room  rents  and  descriptions  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Residential  Life.  Further  information  concerning  residence  hall  policies  and  facilities  can 
be  found  in  the  Residence  Hall  Guidebook.  Students  who  live  off  campus  must  file  their 
correct  local  address  with  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  during  registration  each  semester. 

Meal  Plan  Selection  and  Charges 

Stetson  University  has  two  different  methods  of  purchasing  food  on  campus.  The  dining 
service  meal  program  has  been  designed  to  fulfill  the  students'  daily  nutritional  needs  and 
offer  the  most  flexibility  for  choice.  The  program  includes  traditional  meal  plans  with  a 
declining  dollar  (flex  dollars)  account.  Meals  can  only  be  used  at  the  Commons  and  the 
Hat  Rack  to  include  Einsteins  Bagels,  Freshens  Yogurt,  and  on-line  grill  concepts.  Flex  dol- 
lars, on  the  other  hand,  are  spent  like  cash.  They  can  be  used  to  purchase  retail  items,  a  la 
cart  at  the  Commons,  Hat  Rack,  Coffee  Kiosk,  late  night  pizza  delivery  from  a  national 
chain  under  contract. 

Please  reference  all  available  meal  plans  below  or  contact  Dining  Services  at  (386)  822- 
8780  for  clarification.  The  maximum  cost  for  each  program  is  $3,200.00  (tax  included)  for 
the  Fall  05  and  Spring  06  semesters.  Resident  first  and  second  year  students  are  required  to 
participate  in  the  dining  service  program.  Changes  in  meal  plans  can  be  made  only  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester.  Additional  flex  dollars  can  be  bought  during  the  semester. 
After  semester  meal  plans  are  fixed  (see  academic  calendar  for  last  day  to  change  meal 
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plan  selections),  students  may  not  charge  additional  meal  points  to  their  student  account. 
After  that  date,  students  may  only  purchase  additional  meal  points  with  cash,  by  check,  or 
by  credit  card  (Visa,  MasterCard  or  Discover). 

Meal  Plans  per  semester  (2005-2006  academic  year): 

Price  per  plan 

Plan  Number  of  meals  per  week  (including  sales  tax) 

A  1 9  meals  plus  $  1 OQ  flex  $  1 ,600.00 

B  1 5  meals  plus  $  1 7  5  flex  $  1 ,600.00 

C  1 5  meals  plus  $  50  flex  $1,2  50.00 

D  7  meals  plus  $100  flex  $925.00 

E  5  meals  plus  $100  flex  $690.00 

Freshmen  living  in  the  dorm  must  choose  either  meal  plan  A  or  B. 
Sophomores  living  in  the  dorm  must  choose  either  meal  plan  A,  B, 
or  C. 

Insurance 

The  University  does  not  provide  accident  or  health  insurance  for  students.  Optional  stu- 
dent insurance  may  be  obtained  at  the  student's  expense.  Information  on  optional  student 
insurance  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Administrative  Services.  Health  services  are 
provided  to  students  for  minor  illnesses. 

Auditing  Fee 

The  auditing  fee  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School 
of  Business  Administration,  and  in  lecture  courses  is  $285.00  per  credit  hour.  Laboratory 
courses  and  applied  music  and  art  courses  are  charged  to  auditors  at  the  regular  tuition 
rate. 

Special  Charges 

There  is  a  one-time  orientation  fee  of  $100  for  all  new  students.  Late  registration  will  be 
assessed  a  $25  late  fee. 

Fees  in  the  School  of  Music 

Fees  for  practice  rooms  and  instrument  rental  \ary  according  to  the  amount  of  time  and 
the  instrument  involved.  Charges  are  made  for  private  lessons  in  applied  music  when  such 
are  elected  and  not  required  by  a  course  of  study.  For  these  fees  and  charges,  see  the  Music 
School  Student  Handbook,  available  by  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 

University  Bookstore 

The  bookstore  accepts  cash,  personal  checks  with  a  student  ID,  MasterCard,  Visa,  and 
book  vouchers.   Book  only  vouchers  are  available  for  full  athletic  scholarship  recipients, 
and  recipients  of  full  scholarships  based  on  merit.   Book  and  supply  vouchers  are  available 
for  students  who  will  have  a  credit  balance  on  their  account  after  their  financial  aid  has 
been  applied.   If  eligible,  please  see  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  in  Griffith  Hall. 

Student  Billing 

Undergraduate  students  taking  9  or  more  credit  hours  in  the  fall  or  spring  semesters  will 
be  billed  at  the  full-time  semester  rate.  Students  who  take  8  or  fewer  credit  hours  in  the 
fall  or  spring  semesters  will  be  billed  per  credit  hour,  as  will  graduate  and  post-graduate 
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students.  Tuition  assessments  will  be  based  on  the  student's  course  load  as  of  the  last  day  of 
the  add/drop  period,  excluding  full  withdrawals.  The  last  day  to  drop  a  course  without 
financial  penalty  is  specified  in  the  Academic  Calendar.  The  bill  must  be  paid  in  full 
before  registration  unless  other  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Office  of  Student 
Accounts.  The  University  accepts  cash,  personal  checks,  Visa  or  MasterCard.   In  addition, 
an  interest-free  installment  plan  through  Key  Bank  is  available  with  automatic  approval. 
To  activate  the  installment  plan,  an  application  from  Key  Bank,  including  a  $75  fee,  must 
be  submitted  in  advance  of  registration.  Application  forms  are  available  from  Admissions, 
Financial  Planning,  and  the  Office  of  Student  Accounts.   All  accounts  must  be  paid  in  full 
for  a  student  to  receive  a  diploma  or  request  a  transcript. 

Policy  on  Student  Accounts  Receivable 

Financial  arrangements  for  the  satisfaction  of  student  account  balances  need  to  be  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes. 

Registration 

Students  with  account  balances  of  $2,000.00  or  more  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for 
the  upcoming  semester. 

Students  will  be  able  to  register  for  the  upcoming  semester  if  their  account  balance  is 
less  than  $1,000.00.  This  policy  is  subject  to  change. 

Activation 

To  activate  registration  for  the  current  semester,  students  must  have  paid  in  full  any 
account  balance  from  a  previous  semester.  Otherwise,  their  course  registration  will  be  can- 
celed. 

Graduation  -  Book  Charges  -  Meal  Plans 

Students  will  be  allowed  to  participate  in  Commencement  if  their  balance  is  below 
$500.00,  but  will  not  receive  transcripts  or  a  diploma  until  the  balance  is  paid  in  full. 

Students  may  not  charge  books  to  their  student  account,  except  for  fuUy-tunded  scholar- 
ship students,  or  in  cases  where  students  have  made  other  financial  arrangements  (these 
arrangements  will  require  a  book  voucher  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid). 

After  semester  meal  plans  are  fixed  (see  Academic  Calendar  for  last  day  to  change  meal 
plan  selections),  students  may  not  charge  additional  meal  points  to  their  student  account. 
After  that  date,  students  may  only  purchase  additional  meal  points  with  cash,  by  check,  or 
by  credit  card  (Visa,  MasterCard  or  Discover). 

If  you  have  questions,  you  may  contact  the  Office  of  Students  Accounts  at  (386)  822- 
7050,  by  e-mail  at  STU ACCTS@STETSON . EDU .  or  visit  a  student  accounts  representa- 
tive in  Elizabeth  Hall  in  room  #1 12. 

Return  of  Federal  Funds 

This  policy  applies  only  to  students  who  receive  Federal  student  assistance  under  Title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Types  of  assistance  in  this  classification  are  Federal  Pell 
Grant,  Federal  SEOG,  Federal  Perkins  Loan,  Federal  Stafford  Loan,  and  Federal   PLUS 
Loan. 

A  student  "earns"  Title  IV  funds  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  he  or  she 
remains  enrolled.  The  percentage  of  time  during  the  semester  that  the  student  remained 
enrolled  is  the  percentage  of  aid  for  that  semester  that  the  student  earned.  A  student  who 
remains  enrolled  for  more  than  60%  of  the  semester  earns  all  of  his  or  her  aid  for  that 
semester. 

Federal  regulations  require  that  some  or  all  federal  funds  must  be  returned  to  the  various 
Title  IV  programs  if  a  student  withdraws  on  or  before  60  percent  of  the  term  has  elapsed. 
For  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  of  the  2005-2006  academic  year,  60  percent  of  the  term 
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will  elapse  as  of  October  31,  2005,  and  March  23,  2006,  respectively.  The  calculation  of 
the  return  of  these  funds  may  result  in  the  student  owing  a  balance  to  the  University 
and/or  the  federal  government.  These  funds  are  returned  in  a  specific  order  until  each  pro- 
gram is  reimbursed  up  to  100  percent  of  the  amount  received  by  the  student  for  that  term. 
The  distribution  order  for  return  of  funds  is  as  follows: 

1.  Federal  Unsubsidi:ed  Stafford  Loan 

2.  Federal  Subsidized  Stafford  Loan 

3.  Federal  Perkins  Loan 

4.  Federal  PLUS  Loan 

5.  Federal  Pell  Grant 

6.  Federal  SEOG 

7.  Other  Federal  Title  IV  Programs 

Student  Withdrawal  and  Dropped  Courses 

Students  orticially  withdravvuig  trom  their  entire  course  load  during  the  first  half  of  a  fall 
or  spring  semester  will  receive  a  prorated  tuition,  fees,  and  housing  credit  as  follows: 

•  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  classes  --100  percent  credit 

•  after  the  end  ot  the  first  day  of  classes,  but  on  or  before  10  percent  of  the  term  has 
elapsed—90  percent  credit 

•  after  10  percent,  but  on  or  before  25  percent  of  the  term  has  elapsed  --  50  percent 
credit 

•  after  25  percent,  but  on  or  before  50  percent  of  the  term  has  elapsed  —  25  percent 
credit 

•  after  50  percent  of  the  term  has  elapsed  —  no  credit 

The  Meal  Plan  will  be  refunded  according  to  usage. 

Important  Refund  Dates  for  Fall  and  Spring,  2005-2006 

Fall  Semester  2005 


Refund 

From 

To 

100% 

August  24 

90% 

August  25 

September  2 

50% 

September  3 

September  16 

25% 

Septeml^r  17 

October  17 

Spring  Semester  2006 

Refund 

From 

To 

100% 

January-  10 

90% 

January  1 1 

January  20 

50% 

January  21 

February*  3 

25% 

February  4 

March  1 

In  the  summer  term,  students  who  withdraw  within  the  first  week  will  receive  a  tuition 
and  residence  hall  refund  of  50  percent.  After  one  week,  no  refunds  will  be  made. 

Please  note  that  any  amount  credited  under  this  section  will  be  applied  first  to  any 
unpaid  charges  on  the  student's  account.  Students  receiving  federal  assistance  should  read 
Return  of  Federal  Funds  above. 

No  adjustments  -  other  than  those  described  above  -  are  made  for  any  fees.  Any  appeal 
regarding  withdrawals  or  drop  refunds  should  be  directed  to  the  Vice  President  for  Finance. 

Courses  dropped  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  add/drop  period,  excluding  official 
withdrawals,  are  credited  at  100  percent  if  the  student  is  billed  on  a  per  credit  hour  basis. 

No  refund  is  given  for  courses  dropped  after  the  add/drop  period.   Note  carefully  that 
this  schedule  for  financial  adjustment  does  not  coincide  with  the  schedule  for  dropping  o\ 
class  registration  for  academic  record  purposes. 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 

Stetson  University's  Office  of  Financial  Aid  is  dedicated  to  responding  to  the  needs  of 
students,  faculty,  administration,  alumni  and  the  community'.  We  are  committed  to  assist- 
ing students  achieve  their  educational  goals  by  providing  information  on  the  various 
options  available  to  finance  their  Stetson  education. 

To  be  eligible  to  apply  for  most  financial  assistance  programs,  a  student  must 

•  Apply  for  admission  to  Stetson  University 

•  Be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  eligible  non-citizen 

•  Be  making  satisfactory  academic  progress 

•  Be  registered  with  Selective  Service,  if  required  to  do  so 

•  Be  in  good  standing  regarding  loan  repayment:  not  be  in  default  on  a  loan  or  owe  a 
repayment  on  a  previous  financial  assistance  award  received  at  any  institution. 

APPLYING  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

There  are  only  a  few  simple  steps  involved  in  applying  for  financial  assistance.  Closely 
following  each  step  will  make  the  process  much  easier  to  complete.  The  first  step  is  to  file 
the  Free  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA).   It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
can  be  accessed  by  going  directly  to  the  FAFSA  website,  www.fafsa.ed.gov  or  through  a 
link  on  Stetson's  website,  www.stetson.edu.  The  filing  of  the  FAFSA  should  take  place  as 
soon  after  January  1st,  2005  as  possible  (for  the  2005-2006  academic  year).   Filing  this 
application  electronically  will  speed  up  the  process  and  reduce  the  risk  of  errors. 
Therefore,  electronic  filing  is  strongly  encouraged.   It  is  also  recommended  that  BOTH  the 
student  and  the  parent  (if  student  is  a  dependent  student)  apply  for  a  PIN  (personal  identi- 
fication number)  before  completing  the  FAFSA  on-line.  You  can  apply  for  a  PIN  by  visit- 
ing the  website,  www.pin.ed.gov.  This  PIN  will  serve  as  your  electronic  signature  on  the 
FAFSA.  This  will  allow  the  processing  to  be  completely  paperless.  If  you  do  not  electron- 
ically sign  the  FAFSA,  the  student  and  the  parent  must  sign  a  signature  page  and  mail  it  to 
the  federal  processor  within  14  days  of  the  electronic  submission. 

A  Renewal  FAFSA  on  the  web  is  available  to  students  who  filed  an  application  during 
the  previous  academic  year.  Renewal  information  can  also  be  accessed  at  the  FAFSA  web- 
site, www.fafsa.ed.gov.   Students  must  have  a  PIN  in  order  to  file  using  the  renewal  appli- 
cation.   Therefore,  it  is  important  for  the  student  and/or  parent  to  keep  their  PIN  in  a  safe 
place  for  future  use. 

Students  who  have  their  application  materials  completed  by  March  15,  2005,  will 
receive  priority  processing  for  Stetson  financial  assistance.   When  completing  the 
FAFSA,  be  sure  to  list  Stetson  University  with  our  Title  IV  institution  code  (001531). 
This  will  ensure  that  we  receive  the  electronic  results  of  your  application. 

The  next  step  is  to  complete  the  Stetson  University  Financial  Assistance  Information 
Form.  This  form  can  be  obtained  by  visiting  our  website  at  www.stetson.edu  or  by  visiting 
the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  in  Griffith  Hall.  Please  note  that  this  form  is  only  required 
for  new  incoming/transfer  students. 

Once  an  applicant  has  submitted  both  the  FAFSA  and  the  Stetson  Financial  Assistance 
Information  Form,  he/she  should  watch  the  mail  and  respond  to  any  requests  for  informa- 
tion.  Applicants  should  review  all  information  sent  to  them  for  accuracy  and  respond 
accordingly.   Please  note:  do  not  send  tax  returns  or  additional  information  unless  specifi- 
cally requested  to  do  so. 
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NEED^BASED  ASSISTANCE 

Although  there  are  a  great  variety  of  need-based  financial  assistance  programs,  they  fall 
into  three  major  categories:  grant  programs;  loan  programs;  and  student  employment  pro- 
grams. To  qualify  for  any  of  these  programs,  a  student  must  first  complete  the  FAFSA  and 
Stetson  MUST  have  the  processed  results  from  the  federal  processor. 

Grant  Programs 

Need-based  grants  are  provided  as  "free  money"  to  help  defer  educatitmal  costs.  Several 
sources  exist  for  grant  opportunities  such  as  Federal  Pell  Grant,  Federal  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (FSEOG),  Florida  Student  Assistance  Grant  (FSAG),  and 
Stetson  Grant. 

Loan  Programs 

Student  loans  offer  an  excellent  low-interest  alternative  to  help  finance  your  education. 
There  are  two  subsidized  loan  programs  that  are  available  to  students.  The  Federal 
Subsidized  Stafford  Loan  and  the  Federal  Perkins  Loan.  The  Federal  Perkins  Loan  funds 
are  limited  and  therefore  early  FAFSA  filing  is  encouraged.  Please  note:  Subsidized  loans 
are  ones  in  which  the  government  pays  the  interest  on  the  loan  while  the  student  is 
enrolled  at  least  half-time  in  a  degree  seeking  program.   Subsidized  loans  are  based  on 
financial  need  as  determined  by  the  FAFSA. 

Student  Employment  Program 

Stetson  University  has  Federal  Work-Study  funding  available  to  students.   The  purpose 
of  this  work  program  is  to  offer  employment  opportunities  to  students  that  will  enhance 
their  learning  experience  as  well  as  help  them  meet  educational  expenses.    Most  students 
work  on-campus,  but  Stetson  also  offers  off-campus  community  service  programs  as  well. 

NON-NEED  BASED  ASSISTANCE 

Loans 

Unsubsidized  loan  programs  such  as  the  Parent  Loan  for  Undergraduate  Students 
(PLUS)  and  the  Federal  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan  are  available  for  all  students,  regard- 
less of  need.   In  order  to  receive  the  Unsubsidized  Stafford  Loan,  applicants  must  complete 
the  FAFSA  and  be  determined  ineligible  for  the  Subsidized  Stafford  Loan.   Please  note: 
Unsubsidized  loans  are  ones  in  which  the  student  is  responsible  for  the  interest.  The  gov- 
ernment does  not  pay  the  interest  on  Unsubsidized  loans  as  determination  of  loan  type  is 
based  on  financial  need.   In  addition,  several  private  educational  loan  programs  exist  to 
assist  credit-worthy  individuals  with  educational  expenses.   Interest  rates  vary  by  program 
and  specific  eligibility  criteria  will  apply  to  each. 

PAYMENT  OPTIONS 

Stetson  offers  students  and  families  the  option  ot  paying  tuition,  tees,  room,  and  meal 
plan  through  a  monthly  payment  plan.   Beginning  June  1,  families  may  make  ten  equal 
payments  with  no  interest.  There  is  also  a  Stetson  Credit  Card  Payment  Plan.   Interested 
families  should  contact  the  Office  of  Student  Accounts  at  386-822-7050. 

FLORIDA  PREPAID  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

Participants  in  the  Florida  Prepaid  OiUege  Program  may  ha\'e  Stetson  LJniversity  bill 
the  plan  on  their  behalf.  Participants  need  to  priivide  Stetson's  Office  ot  Financial  Aid 
with  their  Florida  Prepaid  account  number  and,  if  applicable,  their  dormitory  account 
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number.   Stetson  will  normally  bill  for  15  hours  per  semester  for  8  semesters,  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  120  hours.  Stetson  can  bill  for  a  different  amount  per  semester  upon  receiving 
written  notification  from  the  plan's  owner.  The  rate  at  which  we  bill  per  credit  hour  is 
provided  to  us  by  the  underwriters  of  the  Florida  Prepaid  College  Program  each  academic 
year  and  is  based  on  an  average  rate  of  the  Florida  public  universities.  Dormitory  semesters 
are  billed  one  semester  at  a  time  until  they  are  exhausted.   Please  note:   In  order  to  use  the 
Florida  Prepaid  program  at  Stetson  University,  the  owner  of  the  program  must  complete  a 
Transfer  Form.  This  form  may  be  obtained  from  the  Florida  Prepaid  Office  or  by  visiting 
our  website,  www.stetson.edu/financialaid/types.php.   Please  note  that  this  form  needs  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Florida  Prepaid  Office.  Please  call  1-800-552-4723  if  you  have  any 
questions. 

VETERANS^  AFFAIRS  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 

Stetson  University  participates  in  the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Affairs  Educational  Benefits 
Programs.  The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  coordinates  verification  with  the  Registrar's  Office 
and  submits  the  appropriate  forms.  Current  V.  A.  programs  are  Chapters  30,  31,  34  (if  any 
remaining  entitlement/eligibility),  35  and  1606. 

All  recipients  of  V.  A.  Educational  Benefits  must  complete  a  Veteran's  Registration 
Information  form  each  year.  This  must  he  submitted  to  Stetson's  Office  of  Financial  Aid 
along  with  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility  (V.  A.  form  22-0557)  or  Award  Letter  (V.  A.  form 
20-8993).    Once  these  are  received,  the  V.  A.  Regional  Office  will  be  notified  of  your 
enrollment. 

For  additional  information,  please  contact  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  or  visit  the  web- 
site, www.stetson.edu/financialaid/military.php. 

SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAMS 

Stetson  University  provides  a  number  of  academic  scholarships  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing academic  achievement  and  in  support  of  leadership  potential.  Unless  otherwise 
noted,  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

The  Awarding  of  Academic  Scholarships 

Academic  scholarship  candidates  must  have  completed  and  returned  an  Application  for 
Admission  to  Stetson.   Most  scholarships  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  high  school 
record,  standardized  testing,  and  community  service  record.  Awards  will  be  made  to 
accepted  students  beginning  in  January  of  the  senior  year  of  high  school.   Early  Decision 
candidates  will  be  considered  earlier. 

The  University  may  adjust  awards  to  comply  with  federal  and  state  regulations  in  those 
instances  when  the  student  is  eligible  for  state  or  federal  grants  through  need-based  finan- 
cial aid  programs.  Also,  adjustments  may  be  made  to  accommodate  (nher  scholarship 
awards.  The  University  will  not  award  scholarship  amounts  in  excess  of  actual  educational 
costs  at  Stetson.   Most  scholarships  are  awarded  with  the  expectation  that  the  student  will 
live  on  campus.  The  University  does  reserve  the  rieht  to  rescind  or  revise  any  financial 
aid  award  to  ensure  accuracy  and  abide  by  regulations. 

At  times,  students  are  awarded  Stetson  scholarships  that  may  later  be  changed  to 
Challenge  Gift  Scholarships  or  other  named  awards.   Many  of  the  donors  enjoy  meeting 
their  scholarship  recipients,  so  students  who  receive  named  awards  may  have  that  opportu- 
nity. Named  scholarships  are  NOT  given  in  additicm  to  Stetson  scholarships. 

Each  candidate  is  eligible  for  one  academic  scholarship  only,  but  academic  or  leadership 
scholarships  may  be  made  in  combination  with  music  talent  scholarships,  athletic  grant-in- 
aids,  and  with  need-based  assistance. 
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Applying  for  Academic  Scholarships 

Students  will  be  considered  for  academic  scholarships  based  on  materials  submitted  at 
the  time  of  application  for  admission.   Students  who  qualify  for  the  J.  OUie  Edmunds 
Distinguished  Scholarship  will  be  asked  to  submit  additional  information.  A  personal 
interview  is  highly  recommended  for  scholarship  consideration. 

Scholarship  Categories 

Most  students  given  scholarships  at  Stetson  will  receive  one  of  the  following  types  of 
awards: 

•  Stetson  Hatter  Award 

•  Dean's  Scholarship 

•  Faculty  Scholarship 

•  Presidential  Scholarship 

•  Trustee  Scholarship  (only  a  limited  number  per  year) 

The  Scholarship  QMiimittee  will  identify  the  appropriate  scholarship  for  each  candidate; 
students  do  not  need  to  specify  the  individual  scholarship  they  are  seeking,  with  the  fol- 
lowing three  exceptions:   the  J.  OUie  Edmunds  Distinguished  Scholarship,  athletic  awards, 
and  music  scholarships. 

The  J.  OUie  Edmunds  Distinguished  Scholarship  Program 

The  J.  OUie  Edmunds  Distinguished  Scholarship  Program  is  a  nationally  competitive 
academic  scholarship  program,  which  pays  all  expenses  for  students  who  exhibit  top  aca- 
demic and  personal  leadership  potential. 

Established  by  the  Gualala  Foundation  to  honor  its  founder,  the  late  J.  OUie  Edmunds, 
the  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  attract  students  with  superior  intellectual  creativity  and 
brilliance  to  Stetson  University. 

The  scholarships  cover  full  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  on-campus  room  and  meal  plan  tor 
four  years  for  students  distinguishing  themselves  in  academics,  intellectual  abilities,  leader- 
ship, character,  and  personal  achievements  in  athletics  and/or  the  arts. 

The  program  also  includes  a  $1,500  summer  internship  stipend  to  be  used  between  the 
scholars'  sophomore  and  junior  years,  with  the  option  of  studying  abroad  during  their 
Stetson  careers. 

Candidates  for  this  prestigious  award  must  be  nominated  by  their  principal,  headmaster, 
or  a  U.S.  Senator  or  Representative.   Finalists  are  required  to  be  present  for  an  on-campus 
interview  in  the  spring.   Renewal  requirements  for  this  scholarship  are  more  stringent  than 
the  other  scholarships  and  therefore  a  3.5  grade  point  is  required. 

Stetson  Scholarship  Renewal  Policy 

Stetson  scholarship  assistance  is  awarded  for  eight  semesters  or  until  the  student  gradu- 
ates (whichever  is  earlier)  for  a  student  who  enters  as  a  first-year  student.  Transfer  student 
scholarships  are  awarded  tor  the  period  specified  in  their  initial  scholarship  notification  or 
until  they  graduate  (whichever  is  earlier). 

A  student's  cumulative  grade  point  average  (cum  GPA)  is  considered  in  scholarship 
renewal.  A  2.75  cum  GPA  is  required  for  renewal  of  all  Stetson  scholarships  unless  the 
donor  has  requested  a  higher  GPA.  There  is  no  rounding  up  of  GPA's. 

Scholarship  recipients  must  maintain  good  academic  standing.  GPA's  will  be  checked  at 
the  end  ot  each  spring  term.   A  student  will  be  given  a  one-year  probationary  period  it  the 
cum  GPA  is  below  a  2.75  (or  that  which  the  donor  specifies).   If  the  cum  GPA  does  not 
meet  the  minimum  standards  after  the  probation  period,  but  is  at  least  a  2.0,  the  student 
will  retain  75%  of  the  original  scholarship  amount.   Scholarships  are  suspended  for  any 
student  tailing  to  earn  a  2.0  cumulative  GPA  at  the  end  ot  their  fourth  semester. 
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At  the  end  of  each  subsequent  spring  term,  a  student's  cum  GPA  will  he  checked.  At 
the  time  the  cum  GPA  is  at  or  above  the  minimum  tor  the  student's  scholarship,  the 
Stetson  scholarship  will  he  reinstated  at  the  original  value.  The  student  may  notify  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid  at  the  end  of  any  term  if  the  student's  cum  GPA  has  met  the  mini- 
mum standards  and  the  scholarship  will  be  reinstated  at  the  original  value.  Please  note 
that  students  who  entered  Stetson  prior  to  2004-2005,  have  different  renewal  criteria.  A 
2.70  cum  GPA  is  required  for  renewal  (unless  the  donor  has  requested  a  higher  GPA),  and 
students  will  retain  90%  of  the  original  scholarship  amount  after  the  one-year  probationary 
period  if  the  cum  GPA  is  not  at  least  a  2.70,  but  is  at  least  a  2.0. 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Students  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  state  of  Florida  need  to  be  familiar  with 
certain  deadlines  and  requirements  in  order  to  receive  state  assistance.  To  be  considered  a 
Florida  resident,  you  (or  either  parent/legal  guardian  if  you  are  dependent)  must  have  been 
a  Florida  resident  for  other  than  educational  purposes  for  a  minimum  of  twelve  (12)  con- 
secutive months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  classes  for  the  2005-2006  academic  year. 
Most  recipients  of  Florida  financial  assistance  must  not  have  previously  earned  a  bachelor 
degree.  Recipients  of  the  Florida  Resident  Access  Grant  (FRAG)  and  Florida  Student 
Assistance  Grant  (FSAG)  must  be  enrolled  full  time,  have  at  least  a  2.0  cum  GPA,  and 
earn  24  credit  hours  during  the  academic  year  to  maintain  eligibility. 

•  Florida  Resident  Access  Grant  (FRAG)  is  a  non-need-based  grant  for  full-time 
undergraduate  students  attending  an  eligible  private  institution,  such  as  Stetson 
University.  The  award  amount  is  specified  in  the  General  Appropriations  Act  each 
year.   Applications  for  this  grant  are  available  at  Stetson's  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 
The  deadline  for  submission  of  an  application  is  October  1  (February  1  for  students 
entering  in  the  spring  term).  For  the  2004-2005  academic  year,  the  award  amount 
was  $2,369.  Eligibility  is  limited  to  9  semesters. 

•  Florida  Student  Assistance  Grant  (FSAG)  is  a  need-based  grant  from  the  Florida 
Department  of  Education.  A  FAFSA  or  the  Renewal  FAFSA  must  be  submitted  in 
order  to  be  considered  for  this  grant.   For  the  2004-2005  academic  year,  the  maximum 
award  amount  was  $1,592.    Eligibility  is  limited  to  9  semesters.   Funds  are  limited  and 
awards  are  based  on  need  and  file  completion  date. 

The  State  of  Florida's  Bright  Futures  Program 

The  Bright  Futures  Program  is  an  umbrella  program  that  is  comprised  of  three  academic 
scholarships  that  are  funded  by  the  State  of  Florida.  TTie  three  scholarships  are   I .  Florida 
Academic  Scholars  Award;   2.   Florida  Medallion  Scholars  Award  (lottery-funded);  and  3. 
Florida  Gold  Seal  Vocational  Scholars  Award.   A  STUDENT  MAY  ONLY  RECEIVE 
ONE  OF  THE  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  MUST  APPLY  WHILE  A  HIGH 
SCHOOL  SENIOR.   Eligibility  is  determined  while  in  high  school  and  verified  by  the 
Florida  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance.  These  scholar- 
ships are  renewable  up  to  132  attempted  credit  hours. 

Renewal  Requirements  for  the  Florida  Academic  Scholars  Award 

3.0  (all  college  work  GPA)  AND  6  credit  hours  EARNED  per  semester. 

Renewal  Requirements  for  the  Florida  Medallion  Scholars  Award 

2.75  (all  college  work  GPA)  AND  6  credit  hours  EARNED  per  semester. 

Renewal  Requirements  for  the  Florida  Gold  Seal  Vocational  Scholars  Award 

2.75  (all  college  work  GPA)  AND  6  credit  hours  EARNED  per  semester. 
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For  2004-2005,  a  student  enrolled  full  time  was  awarded  $2,344  under  the  Florida 
Medallion  Scholars  and  Florida  Gold  Seal  Vocational  Scholars  and  $3,724  under  the 
Florida  Academic  Scholars  Award.    If  you  have  questions  regarding  the  Bright  Futures 
program,  you  may  call  the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance,  Florida  Department  of 
Education  at  1-888-827-2004  (toll-free)  or  visit  the  wehsite,  www.firn.edu/doe/brfutures. 

ON^CAMPUS  HOUSING  EXPECTATION 

All  first-year  and  sophomore  students  are  required  to  live  in  on-campus  housing  for  the 
full  academic  year  (fall  and  spring  semesters).  This  requirement  applies  to  students  who 
have  earned  less  than  60  credit  hours,  are  under  21  years  of  age,  are  not  married,  and  do 
not  reside  with  immediate  fiimily.   Students  who  do  not  adhere  to  this  policy  will  receive  a 
reduction  in  their  Stetson-controlled  grant/scholarship  funds. 

luniors  and  seniors,  while  not  required  to  live  in  on-campus  housing,  may  receive  a 
reduction  in  their  Stetson-controlled  grant/scholarship  funds  if  they  choose  to  live  off 
campus.  The  first  $1,000  of  Stetson-controlled  money  will  be  protected.   For  first-year, 
sophomore,  and  junior  students,  the  reduction  may  be  as  much  as  $2,500.   Students  who 
have  achieved  senior  status  (earned  at  least  90  credit  hours  by  the  start  of  the  fall  semes- 
ter) will  receive  a  reduction  not  to  exceed  $1,500.   Exceptions  to  this  penalty  include  stu- 
dents who  are  age  24  or  older,  married,  receiving  faculty/staff  tuition  benefits,  or  residing 
with  immediate  family.   Students  participating  in  a  required  university-approved,  off-cam- 
pus internship  will  also  be  exempt  from  this  policy.  The  housing  requirement  and  finan- 
cial penalty  will  be  strictly  enforced.   Please  note:  Changes  to  this  policy  may  occur. 
Please  check  with  the  Office  of  Residential  Life  for  possible  adaptations  made  after  this 
publication's  print  date. 

SATISFACTORY  ACADEMIC  PROGRESS 
FOR  CONTINUED  FINANCIAL  AID 

All  financial  assistance  recipients  will  have  their  academic  progress  reviewed  each  year 
at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester  to  determine  whether  satisfactory  progress  requirements 
have  been  met.  Standards  of  Academic  Progress  apply  to  all  recipients  of  federal  (Title 
IV)  financial  assistance,  state  assistance.  Veterans'  Affairs  Educational  Benefits  (see  num- 
ber 111),  and  Stetson  University  financial  assistance  programs. 

I.  The  following  summarizes  the  minimum  acceptable  standards: 

A.  Maintain  academic  good  standing:   Students  enrolled  in  their  first  three  semesters 
at  Stetson  must  have  a  minimum  of  a  1.6  GPA.   Beginning  at  the  completion  of 
the  fourth  semester  at  Stetson  University,  all  students  must  obtain  a  minimum  of 
2.0  cumulative  GPA. 

B.  Make  measurable  progress  toward  degree  completion:    The  following  Measurable 
Progress  Completion  Chart  lists  the  minunum  credit  hours  that  must  be  complet- 
ed per  semester: 

FuU-Time  Semesters  Minimum  Credit 

of  Attendance  Hours  Required* 

1  10 

2  20 

3  30 

4  40 

5  50 

6  60 

7  70 

8  80 


Full-Time  Semesters  Minimum  Credit 

of  Attendance  Hours  Required* 

9  90 

10  100 

11  110 
12**  120 

*  Students  who  fail  to  enroll  for  1 2  credit  hours  each  term  may  have  their  award 

revised  or  canceled. 
**  Not  eligible  after  12  semesters  of  full-time  enrollment.   (Part-time  students  may  be 
eligible  up  to  24  semesters.) 

A  term  in  which  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  will  be  counted  towards  the 
semesters  of  eligibility  as  listed  above. 

II.  Satisfactory  Progress  Warning:  Students  who  have  not  met  these  requirements  will 
be  placed  on  Satisfactory  Progress  Warning.  The  purpose  of  the  warning  period  is  to 
provide  the  student  an  opportunity  to  return  to  an  acceptable  standard  without  auto- 
matic loss  of  financial  assistance. 

To  successfully  complete  the  warning  period,  the  student  must  make  up  for  any  defi- 
ciency from  previous  terms  and  earn  sufficient  credit  hours  for  the  warning  period  itself 
based  on  the  Measurable  Progress  Completion  Chart.   In  addition,  beginning  with  the 
fourth  semester  of  attendance  at  Stetson,  students  must  also  maintain  a  2.0  cum  GPA. 

If.  at  the  end  of  the  warning  period,  the  student  has  not  completed  the  required  mini- 
mum credit  hours  and/or  earned  at  least  a  2.0  cum  GPA.  the  student  will  be  ineligible 
for  financial  assistance.  This  ineligibility  for  assistance  shall  be  in  effect  until  the  stu- 
dent once  again  attains  the  minimum  acceptable  standard,  or  demonstrates  through 
the  appeals  process  that  extenuating  circumstances  impacted  the  student's  ability  to 
maintain  Satisfactory  Academic  Progress. 

III.  Veterans'  Affairs  Educational  Benefits  will  be  terminated  for  any  eligible  student  who 
fails  to  achieve  a  2.0  cumulative  GPA  after  two  semesters  of  academic  warning. 
Benefits  may  be  re-instated  when  a  student  regains  a  2.0  cumulative  GPA.  Grades  will 
be  monitored  at  the  end  of  every  semester  for  these  requirements. 

IV.  Satisfactory  Progress  Appeals:    Any  student  who  is  unable  to  meet  Satisfactory 
Academic  Progress  requirements  due  to  unusual  and/or  extreme  circumstances  may 
provide  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  with  a  written  statement  as  to  the  reason  for  lack 
of  progress  and  a  request  that  assistance  not  be  suspended.  Also,  the  appropriate  Dean 
must  write  a  letter  of  support.   It  may  also  be  necessary  to  provide  written  documenta 
tion  (such  as  a  letter  from  a  physician,  etc.)  where  appropriate.  The  Appeals 
Committee  shall  review  written  appeals  as  they  are  received.  The  student  will  be 
informed  within  10  working  days  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  appeal. 

V.  Enrollment  Status:   Students  typically  must  be  enrolled  at  least  half  time  each  term  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  federal  funds.   Students  enrolled  less  than  full  time  each  term 
will  usually  not  be  eligible  for  certain  state  funds.   Stet-son-controlled  funds  require 
enrollment  in  at  least  9  credit  hours.   Each  semester  enrollment  status  is  determined  as 
of  the  last  day  to  drop  a  course  without  financial  penalty  as  follows: 

Undergraduate  Graduate 

Full-Time  12  hours  Full-Time         9  hours 

Half-Tune  6-11  hours  Half-Time         5-8  hours 
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Note:   The  Standards  of  Satisfactory  Academic  Progress  policy  is  used  in  determining  eli- 
gibility for  financial  assistance.   It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  academic  standards  for 
continued  enrollment  at  Stetson  University.   Future  federal  and  state  legislation  may  alter 
the  policy  and  such  changes  will  not  be  reflected  in  this  printing.   Any  questions  about  the 
Standards  of  Academic  Progress  for  financial  assistance  should  be  directed  to  the  Stetson 
University  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

STUDENT  LIFE 

Student  life  at  Stetson  University  complements  the  academic  purpose  of  the  institution. 
As  the  individual  growth  and  development  of  students  are  stimulated  by  being  part  of  the 
University  community,  students  become  productive  members  of  the  campus.  Since  much 
learning  takes  place  outside  the  classroom,  students  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of 
the  residential  program,  the  organizational  life,  and  the  many  services  available  to  meet 
needs  and  to  explore  opportunities  for  personal  growth,  leadership  development,  and  citi- 
zenship. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  EOR  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Vice  President  tor  Administration  and  his  staff  have  primary  responsibility  for  the 
total  life  and  environment  of  the  students  as  a  part  of  the  University  community.  These 
concerns  include  residential  life,  activities  and  organizations,  student  publications,  atten- 
tion to  the  policies  which  bind  together  the  community,  health  services,  counseling  servic- 
es, career  services,  intramural  sports,  admissions,  student  financial  planning,  and  intercol- 
legiate athletics. 

CAMPUS  LIFE  COMMITTEE 

The  Campus  Life  Committee  is  composed  of  five  faculty  and  five  students  plus  the  Dean 
of  Students  ex  officio.  Chaired  by  one  of  the  faculty,  it  encourages  the  creation  and 
enhancement  of  a  dynamic  and  vital  campus  environment  which  focuses  on  the  quality  oi 
student  life  that  supports  the  educational  mission  of  the  University.  Included  in  but  not 
limited  to  this  concern  are  the  attitudes  and  values  that  should  characterize  the  Stetson 
community. 

RESIDENCE  POLICY  AND  PROGRAM 

Stetson  University  prides  itself  on  being  a  residential  University.  Approximately  1,500 
undergraduate  students  reside  on  campus  in  University  facilities.  Stetson  is  concerned  not 
only  with  the  formal  education  of  its  students,  but  also  with  their  total  development  as 
persons.  It  is  largely  through  the  residence  hall  program  that  this  effort  toward  personal 
growth  and  development  is  realized. 

Until  they  have  earned  60  credit  hours  (junior  status),  all  single  underclass  students 
under  21  years  of  age  who  do  not  reside  with  immediate  family  are  expected  to  live  in  on- 
campus  housing  for  the  full  academic  year.  Such  students  sign  a  housing  agreement  for 
their  residence  during  that  period.  Please  see  the  On-Campus  Housing  Expectation  policy 
under  the  section  on  Student  Financial  Assistance  for  additional  information. 

The  University  desires  to  provide  housing  of  the  highest  possible  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate.  Residence  halls  are  staffed  with  student  resident  assistants  who  are  chosen 
and  trained  by  the  staff  of  the  Dean  o{  Students.  The  residence  hall  staff'  is  committed  to 
working  with  students  in  developing  a  sense  of  community  conducive  to  academic  and 
personal  growth  through  programming,  advising,  and  acquainting  students  with  the  total 
college  experience. 
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THE  CARLTON  UNION  BUILDING 

The  Student  Union  Building,  known  as  the  CUB,  is  in  the  center  of  campus  and  is  the 
hub  of  several  student  services  and  programs  on  the  campus.  In  the  Union  are  located  the 
Commons  cafeteria;  faculty  lounge;  the  Hat  Rack  sandwich  shop;  Night  Lites,  student 
night  club;  Bookstore;  Post  Office;  the  Stetson  Room,  a  large  banquet  hall;  and  a  small  pri- 
vate dining  room.  Administrative  staff  offices  located  in  the  Carlton  Union  Building 
include  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Department  of  Residential  Life,   the  Academic 
Resource  Center,  and  the  Registrar.  Also  located  in  the  CUB  are  the  offices  of  various  stu- 
dent publications  (The  Reporter  newspaper  and  Touchstone  literary  journal)  and  the 
offices  of  the  Student  Government  Association;  Interfratemiry  Council;  and  Panhellenic 
Council. 

ORIENTATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

New  students  are  welcomed  to  the  campus  a  few  days  before  fall  registration  to  partici- 
pate in  a  comprehensive  orientation  program.  New  first-year  and  transfer  students  meet 
administrative  staff,  faculty  members,  student  staff,  and  community  leaders.  Seminars  are 
conducted  on  important  issues  students  will  confront  upon  their  integration  into  the 
University  community. 

New  students  attend  an  orientation  and  registration  session  in  late  April  called  Preview 
Day.   Here  they  consult  with  their  faculty  adviser,  register  for  fall  classes,  and  become 
familiar  with  campus.  Parents  are  invited  to  an  information  program  at  the  same  time. 
Abbreviated  orientation  sessions  are  also  held  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  and  sum- 
mer session  for  new  students  enrolling  at  those  times. 

COUNSELING  CENTER 

The  Counseling  Center  is  a  mental  health  and  personal  growth  facility  providing  crisis 
intervention,  individual  and  group  counseling,  consultative  services,  and  outreach  pro- 
gramming. Assistance  is  offered  for  a  wide  range  of  concerns  such  as  homesickness,  rela- 
tionship issues,  family  problems,  alcohol  and  other  substance  abuse,  loneliness,  career  deci- 
sion-making, depression,  anxiety,  eating  disorders,  low  self-esteem  and  attention  deficit  dis- 
orders. Psychologists  are  available  by  appointment  and  on  a  walk- in  basis,  for  personal, 
confidential  counseling. 

The  Counseling  Center  is  a  testing  site  for  the  Law  School  Admission  Test, 
Certification  Examinations  for  Florida  Educators,  Miller  Analogies  Test,  and  Graduate 
Record  Examination  (subject  test  only). 

ACADEMIC  SUPPORT  AND  SERVICES  FOR 
STUDENTS  WITH  DISABILITIES 

The  Academic  Resource  Center  (ARC)  offers  academic  assistance  to  all  students  in  the 
form  of  "Drop  In"  Study  Skills  sessions  (Time  Management,  Procrastination,  Test 
Preparation,  Goal-Setting,  Note-Taking,  etc.),  individual  assistance,  and  LEAP  (Learning 
Enrichment  and  Assistance  Program).  LEAP  is  a  structured  academic  improvement  pro- 
gram especially  designed  for  students  on  academic  warning  or  probationary  admission. 

In  addition,  the  ARC  acts  as  a  liaison  between  faculty  and  students  with  documented 
disabilities  by  recommending  reasonable  accommodations  for  a  successful  college  experi- 
ence. 

Any  student  who  self-identifies  and  provides  appropriate  documentation  that  verifies  a 
disability  may  receive  services.   Disabilities  may  include  specific  learning  disabilities,  atten- 
tion deficit-hyperactivity  disorder,  mobility  impairments,  blind/visual  impairments, 
deaf/hard  of  hearing,  or  other  health  impairments. 
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How  to  Request  Services  for  Students  with  Disabilities: 

1.  After  being  admitted  to  Stetson,  submit  a  recent  evaluation  conducted  by  a  qualified 
professional  that  verifies  the  disability.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  request  a 
second  opinion.   Please  refer  to  our  Documentation  Guidelines,  available  online. 

2.  Make  an  appointment  to  meet  with  ARC  professional  staff  to  discuss  accommoda- 
tions, which  are  based  on  each  student's  individual  needs,  documentation,  strengths, 
and  academic  program. 

3.  Make  an  appointment  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  (within  two  weeks)  to 
request  specific  accommodations. 

4.  Present  each  professor  with  a  letter  from  ARC  staff  requesting  the  accommodations. 
Discuss  the  recommendations  and  follow  through  with  the  arrangements. 

CAREER  SERVICES 

The  mission  of  the  Career  Services  Office  is  to  support  the  institution's  by  designing, 
implementing  and  managing  services,  programs,  and  systems  that  meet  the  career  develop- 
ment, employment  and  future  educational  needs  of  students  and  alumni.  Career  Services 
seeks  to  fulfill  this  mission  through  the  following  interrelated  goals: 

1.  To  assist  students  in  acquiring  information,  knowledge,  and  competencies  which 
enhance  individual  career  development,  academic  success,  and  employability  skills. 

2.  To  provide  services  and  resources  that  support  students'  and  alumni  candidacy  with 
graduate/professional  schools  and  employers. 

3.  To  develop  relationships  with  bona  fide  employers  who  provide  part-time,  experien- 
tial, and  full-time  employment  opportunities  for  students  and  graduates. 

For  the  undecided  student.  Career  Services  offers  one-on-one  career  assessment  and 
advising.   Students  may  explore  values,  interests,  and  skills  and  search  for  occupations 
using  state-of-the-art  computer  career  guidance  systems.   Extensive  occupational  and  grad- 
uate school  information  is  also  available. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Colleges  of  Central  Florida  Career  Consortium,  the 
Career  Services  Oftice  provides  students  with  a  means  to  discuss  career  opportunities  with 
employers  from  approximately  100  organizations  at  the  CCFCC  Annual  Spring  Career 
Expo,  held  in  Orlando,  FL. 

Career  Services  offers  workshops  and  programs  throughout  the  year  to  provide  students 
with  important  job  search  skills  and  graduate  school  application  strategies.   Students  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  employers  and  explore  opportunities  through  on-campus  inter\'iew- 
ing,  the  Business  and  Industry'  Speaker  Series,  and  the  Annual  Career  Expo  held  on  cam- 
pus in  the  fall.  Career  Serx'ices  also  offers  HatterTRAK,  an  on-line  referral  system,  match- 
ing students  with  employers. 

TTie  Career  Services  library  holds  an  extensive  collection  of  employer  files,  graduate  and 
professional  school  resources,  career  planning  periodicals,  employment  trends,  and  job 
search  preparation  resources.   In  addition,  the  library  houses  internship  opportunities, 
employer  and  alumni  contacts. 

The  Career  Services  Office  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  Flagler  Hall. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Student  Health  Service  provides  outpatient  primary  care,  health  and  wellness  edu- 
cation, specialist  referral,  and  pharmacy  services.  The  professional  staff  includes  the 
University  physician,  certified  College  Health  nurse  Director,  three  registered  nurses,  and  a 
consulting  pharmacist. 

All  currently  enrolled  Stetson  students  are  eligible  to  receive  services.  Visits  to  the 
Health  Ser\ice  are  free  except  for  medications  and  laboratory  charges,  which  are  billed  to 
the  student's  account.  All  medical  information  is  confidential,  and  may  not  be  released 
without  written  permission  of  the  student  or  according  to  Florida  statutes. 
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IMMUNIZATION  RECORDANSURANCE  POLICY 

Prior  to  registration,  all  undergraduate  students  must  complete  a  health  history  form 
including  documentation  of  immunizations  for  measles  and  rubella.  Florida  law  requires 
that  all  students  living  in  campus  housing  must  have  had  the  Hepatitis  B  and  Meningitis 
vaccines  or  sign  a  waiver  stating  that  they  have  read  the  information  provided  and  choose 
to  decline  the  vaccinations. 

All  students  are  expected  to  have  health  insurance.  Students  who  do  not  have  medical 
insurance  may  purchase  a  major  medical  policy  through  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President 
for  Finance. 

STUDENT  AUTOMOBILES 

All  cars,  motorcycles,  and  scooters  operated  by  students  must  be  registered  during  the 
first  week  of  school.  At  that  time  the  student  will  be  issued  a  set  of  campus  traffic  regula- 
tions and  a  car  registration  sticker  that  must  immediately  be  affixed  to  the  student's  vehi- 
cle. The  University  highly  recommends  that  all  cycle  or  scooter  operators  wear  a  protec- 
tive helmet,  both  on  and  off  campus,  while  operating  such  a  vehicle.  The  Public  Safety 
staff  at  Stetson  works  with  faculty  and  other  students  in  enforcing  necessary  policies  while 
also  closely  cooperating  with  the  city  police.  A  traffic  appeals  committee  hears  any  further 
consideration  of  violation  of  regulations. 

JUDICIAL  AFFAIRS 

In  any  society,  large  or  small,  where  people  live  in  a  community,  there  must  be  certain 
rules  established  to  support  the  safety,  rights  and  freedom  of  all  concerned.  This  is  true  of 
Stetson  University,  a  community  that  acknowledges  the  existence  of  both  rights  and 
responsibilities  and  is  dedicated  to  personal  and  academic  excellence. 

Community  members  are  individually  and  collectively  responsible  for  their  behavior  and 
fully  accountable  for  their  actions.  The  University  does  not  exist  as  a  haven  for  those  who 
wish  to  escape  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  federal,  state  and/or  municipal  law.  The 
University  will  cooperate  fully  with  law  enforcement  and  other  agencies  in  the  enforce- 
ment ot  criminal  law  on  campus.  A  student  who  has  committed  or  is  alleged  to  have  a  vio- 
lation off-campus  and  whose  case  is  being  adjudicated  in  a  public  court  or  hearing  is  not 
guaranteed  immunity  from  further  review  and/or  action  by  the  University. 

University  student  judicial  proceedings  are  administered  by  the  Dean  of  Students  who 
serves  as  Student  Judicial  Officer.  The  office  of  Student  Judicial  Affairs  is  located  in  Room 
201  of  the  Carlton  Union  Building.  Any  student,  professional  staff,  or  faculty  may  submit 
to  the  Student  Judicial  Officer  charges  against  any  student  believed  to  be  in  violation  of 
any  University  regulation  concerned  with  personal  behavior,  academic  honesty,  traffic  and 
security,  or  residence  hall  policy. 

Students  found  in  violation  of  the  University's  established  policies  or  Student  Code  of 
Conduct  face  varying  degrees  of  disciplinary  sanctions.  Judicial  procedures  of  the 
University  are  explained  in  detail  in  the  Student  Code  of  Conduct  printed  in  Connections: 
The  Campus  Life  Handbook  and  Calendar. 

DISCIPLINARY  SUSPENSION 

A  student  who  is  determined  to  have  violated  the  Student  Code  of  Conduct  and  who 
has  had  the  sanction  of  either  disciplinary  suspension  or  disciplinary  expulsion  imposed  for 
such  violation,  shall  have  his  or  her  enrollment  terminated  and  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
University  for  the  period  specified  in  the  terms  of  the  suspension  or  expulsion.  During  the 
period  of  the  suspension  or  expulsion,  the  student  shall  not  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  any 
courses  offered  by  the  University,  either  in  residence  or  by  correspondence,  nor  shall  credit 
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be  given  by  the  University  for  academic  work  taken  at  another  institution.  In  addition,  the 
individual  is  not  permitted  to  visit  the  campus  community  without  obtaining  prior  permis- 
sion from  an  appropriate  University  official.  Conditions  tor  readmission  may  be  specified. 

ALCOHOL  AND  DRUGS 

Stetson  University  has  adopted  a  limited  use  policy  with  regards  to  the  possession  and/or 
use  of  alcohol  by  persons  2 1  years  of  age  or  older.  Specific  regulations  concerning  the  pos- 
session and/or  use  of  alcohol  are  outlined  in  Connections:  The  Campus  Life  Handbook  and 
Calendar.  Stetson  University  has  a  long-standing  policy  which  prohibits  possession,  use  or 
distribution  of  illicit  drugs  by  students  and  employees. 

Judicial  proceedings  against  a  student  who  violates  the  University  policies  on  alcohol 
and/or  illicit  drugs  will  be  initiated  in  accordance  with  judicial  proceedings  outlined  in  the 
Student  Code  of  Conduct  published  in  Connections:  The  Campus  Life  Handbook  and 
Calendar.  When  it  has  been  determined  that  a  student  has  violated  a  policy,  a  University 
judicial  body  may  impose  sanctions  ranging  from  written  warnings  to  expulsion  from 
enrollment.  Offenses  may  also  be  the  subject  of  legal  action  by  civil  authorities. 

In  all  cases,  the  University  strives  to  educate  students  to  the  potential  harmful  effects  of 
alcohol  and  other  substance  abuse  and  to  counsel  students  who  seek  assistance  or  treat- 
ment for  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  impairment.  The  University  has  established  offices 
and  staff  to  educate  students  of  the  potentially  harmful  effects  surrounding  the  use  or  abuse 
of  alcohol  and  other  substances. 

CAMPUS  RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  University's  motto,  "For  God  and  Truth,"  gives  voice  to  its  commitment  to  the  reli- 
gious life  of  students.  TTie  academic  program  is  solidly  grounded  in  liberal  learning,  which 
requires  that  attention  be  given  to  the  spiritual  and  ethical  dimensions  of  knowledge  in 
human  life.   Academic  and  religious  freedom  are  important  to  the  life  of  the  University, 
and  students  and  faculty  are  encouraged  to  pursue  truth  in  an  open,  caring,  and  inclusive 
community.  Tlie  university's  chaplain  provides  for  the  overall  religious  needs  of  campus, 
working  with  campus  ministries  and  off-campus  religious  communities  to  address  the 
diverse  religious  needs  of  Stetson's  students.   Students  are  active  in  the  leadership  of  a 
variety  of  campus  ministries  which  offer  the  experience  of  religious  community  on  campus 
and  serve  as  links  to  congregations  and  religious  traditions  of  the  students.  Student  repre- 
sentatives of  several  denominational  and  non-denominational  groups  and  world  religions 
make  up  the  Religious  Life  Council,  which  endeavors  to  foster  spiritual  growth  and  under- 
standing among  students.   Numerous  regular  and  special  programs  throughout  the  year 
help  students   integrate  their  experience  with  religious  issues  and  the  intellectual  lite. 

ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CLUBS 

Stetson  has  many  organi:ations  open  to  all  students,  affording  a  variety  of  activity. 
Membership  in  some  organizations  is  based  upon  special  interests  or  academic  achieve- 
ment; others  are  primarily  social.  The  social  sororities  for  women  are  Alpha  Chi  Omega, 
Alpha  Xi  Delta,  Delta  Delta  Delta,  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  and  Zeta  Tau  Alpha.  The 
social  fraternities  for  men  are  Alpha  Tan  Omega,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Sigma 
Nu,  Sigma  Phi  Epsibn,  Pi  Kappa  Phi,  Alpha  Phi  Alpha,  and  Delta  Sigma  Phi. 

Honorary  and  special  interest  groups  include  Mortar  Board  and  Omicron  Delta  Kappa, 
both  national  leadership  honor  societies. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  a  national  honor  society  which  recognizes  outstanding  scholarship  in 
the  liberal  arts  for  students  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
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Phi  Eta  Sigma  is  a  national  honor  society  which  recognizes  outstanding  scholarship  for 
students  completing  the  first  year. 

Each  of  the  academic  colleges  and  schools  has  departments  which  sponsor  special  inter- 
est cluhs  and  organizations.  A  complete  list  of  these  groups  appears  in  the  Connectium: 
Campus  Life  Handbook  and  Calendar.  Administrative  support  is  provided  by  the  staff  in  the 
office  of  Student  Activities. 

CULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Many  groups  and  organizations  help  to  make  life  at  Stetson  interesting  and  entertaining: 

The  Stetson  Orchestra  provides  orchestral  experience  for  players  and  soloists  and  presents 
several  concerts  each  year,  in  addition  to  joining  the  Choral  Union  for  oratorio  perform- 
ances and  the  Opera  Wt)rkshop  tor  opera  productions; 

The  Concert  Choir,  which  appears  on  campus  often  and  tours  the  Southeast  to  perform  at 
conventions,  schools  and  churches  is  open  to  students  by  audition; 

The  Stetson  Opera  Workshop,  also  open  by  audition,  is  an  organization  for  the  study  of 
opera  through  participation  in  the  presentation  of  selected  standard  and  contemporary 
operas; 

The  Symphonic  Band  is  open  to  students  from  all  three  schools.  It  provides  music  for  vari- 
ous campus  activities  and  presents  several  formal  concerts  during  the  academic  year; 

The  Stetson  Jazz  Ensemble  is  composed  of  students  from  all  three  DeLand  colleges  who 
perform  on  a  regular  basis  both  on  campus  and  on  tour; 

Stover  Theatre  provides  a  varied  major  season  of  dramatic  literature  for  the  Stetson  com- 
munity and  welcomes  participation  by  all  students. 

An  Artists  and  Lecturers  series  is  presented  each  year.  The  performers  are  chosen  by  a  fac- 
ulty-student committee.  The  goal  of  the  Artists  and  Lecturers  program  is  to  bring  to  the 
campus  persons  who  are  accomplished  in  a  wide  variety  of  professional  areas  of  student 
interest. 

CAMPUS  PUBLICATIONS 

Several  student  and  University  publications  enhance  and  enrich  life  at  Stetson.  Among 
them  are  the  following: 

•  The  Reporter,  published  weekly  by  students,  the  oldest  college  newspaper  in  Florida 

•  Connections:  The  Campus  Life  Handbook  and  Calendar  which  presents  information  and 
regulations  concerning  Stetson  life  and  student  government,  student  groups,  and 
administrative  offices— information  about  which  each  student  must  be  knowledgeable- 
-published  by  the  Vice  President  for  Administration 

•  Touchstone,  the  campus  literary  magazine  published  by  students  and  faculty 

•  The  University  Calendar  of  Events,  an  official  listing  of  events  on  campus,  published  by 
the  Office  of  Student  Activities 

•  Stetson  University  Bulletin,  the  official  University  catalog 

CROSS  CULTURAL  CENTER 

The  Cross  Cultural  Center  (CCC)  aims  to  encourage  all  members  of  the  Stetson 
University  community  to  explore  their  attitudes,  beliefs,  feelings  and  behavior  towards 
individuals  from  different  racial,  ethnic  and  cultural  backgrounds.   Is  also  serves  to  create 
safe  environments  for  groups  of  ethnically  and  culturally  diverse  students  to  interact  with 
on  another.   Housed  at  the  CCC  are  nine  multicultural  student  organizations  that  promote 
awareness  of  cultural  differences  by  sponsoring  highly  visible  and  interactive  programs. 
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SOCIAL  LIFE 

Most  social  events  on  Stetson's  campus  are  open  to  all  students,  offering  opportunities  to 
share  in  and  develop  recreational  and  educational  occasions.  The  Council  of  Student 
Activities  is  the  student  organization  responsible  for  planning  such  events  as  films,  coffee- 
house entertainment,  popular  concerts,  and  annual  campus-wide  celebrations.  The 
Interfraternity  Council  coordinates  fraternal  affairs.  The  Panhellenic  Council  coordinates 
activities  of  the  sororities. 

ATHLETICS 

Stetson  University  is  a  NCAA  Division  1  member  of  the  Atlantic  Sun  Conference. 
Hatter  athletics  features  15  intercollegiate  sports  programs,  including  baseball,  men's  and 
women's  basketball,  men's  and  wt)men's  crew,  men's  and  women's  cross  country,  men's  and 
women's  gt>lf,  men's  and  women's  soccer,  softball,  men's  and  women's  tennis  and  volleyball. 


ACADEMICALLY  RELATED  ORGANIZATIONS 

Many  organizations  at  Stetson  are  related  to  classroom  activities. 

Liberal  Arts 

Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In  1982  Stetson  University  was  awarded  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
the  oldest  honorary  society  and  one  of  the  most  prestigious  in  the  United  States.  Stetson  is 
the  first  private  university  in  the  state  of  Florida  and  the  third  university  in  the  state  to  be 
so  honored.  Membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  based  upon  academic  merit,  and  is  open 
only  to  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  requires  a  high  GPA,  10  hours  of  a  foreign  language  or  its 
equivalent,  B.A.  or  B.S.  candidacy,  and  90  hours  of  work  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Humanities 

•  Delta  Phi  Alpha,  a  national  German  honor  society 

•  Lambda  Pi  Eta,  national  communication  honor  society 

•  Pi  Delta  Phi,  a  national  French  honor  society 

•  Sigma  Delta  Pi,  a  national  Spanish  honor  society 

•  Theta  Alpha  Phi,  a  national  honorary  dramatic  society 

Sciences 

•  Student  Chapter  of  the  A. CM.,  the  student  chapter  of  the  Academic  Computing 
Society,  for  computer  science  majors 

•  ACS  Student  Affiliate  Chapter,  an  organization  for  chemistry  students  sponsored  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society 

•  AMSA  (American  Medical  Student  Association) ,  for  students  interested  in  the  medical 
field 

•  Beta  Beta  Beta,  a  national  honorary  biology  organization 

•  Gamma  Sigma  Epsihn,  a  national  honorary  chemistry  fraternity 

•  Q.E.D.,  the  Stetson  University  student  chapter  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America  for  Mathematics  Students 

•  Sigma  Pi  Sigma,  the  national  honor  society  in  physics 

•  Societ^f  of  Physics  StiKients,  an  organization  for  physics  students 
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Social  Sciences 

•  Alpha  Kappa  Delta,  an  international  sociology  honorary,  Stetson  Zeta  chapter  for  stu- 
dents of  sociology' 

•  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  an  international  honorary-  history'  society 

•  Pi  Sigma  Alpha,  an  honorary  society  for  political  science  students 

•  Psi  Chi,  an  national  honorary  society  for  students  of  psychology 

Education 

•  Florida  Future  Educators  of  America,  an  organization  designed  to  provide  opportunities 
for  education  students  to  interact  with  professional  educators      and  to  learn  more 
about  educational  issues 

•  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  an  international  education  honor  society 

Business 

•  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  a  professional  business  fraternity' 

•  American  Marketing  Association,  an  organization  for  marketing  students 

•  Beta  Alpha  Psi.  National  Honorary  Society  for  Accounting,  Finance,  and  Electronic 
Business  Technology  majors 

•  Beta  Gamrrm  Sigma.  Stetson  University  was  awarded  a  chapter  of  Beta  Gamma  Sigma 
in  1996.  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  was  founded  in  1913  as  the  first  national  honor  society 
in  business.  Election  to  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  is  the  highest  scholastic  honor  that  can 
be  awarded  to  a  student  in  business  administration.  Of  over  1 ,400  institutions  offering 
business  and  management  degrees,  fewer  than  400  are  eligible  to  have  Beta  Gamma 
Sigma  chapters.  Only  those  students  ranked  at  the  Junior,  Senior,  or  graduate  level 
and  who  are  in  the  top  ot  their  class  are  eligible  for  membership  in  Beta  Gamma 
Sigma. 

•  Graduate  Business  Society  (GBS),  an  academic  and  social  organization  for  M.B.A.  and 
M.Acc.  students 

•  Society  for  Human  Resource  Management  for  students  interested  in  a  career  in  the 
human  resource  field 

•  Stetson  Accounting  Association,  the  Stetson  chapter  for  first  and  second  year 
Accounting  Information  Systems  students 

Music 

•  Collegiate  Music  Educators  hJational  Conference,  a  student  chapter  of  the  national 
organization 

•  Phi  Mu  Alpha,  a  professional  music  fraternity  for  men 

•  Pi  Kappa  Lambda,  a  national  honorary  music  fraternity 

•  Sigma  Alpha  lota,  a  professional  music  fraternity  for  women 

•  Student  American  Choral  Directors  Association,  a  student  chapter  of  the  national  organi- 
zation 

•  Student  Advisory  Council  of  the  School  of  Music 

University-Wide 

Mortar  Board.  Mortar  Board,  Inc.  is  a  national  honor  society  recognizing  college  seniors 
for  distinguished  ability  and  achievement  in  scholarship,  leadership,  and  service.   Begun  in 
1918  as  the  first  national  organization  honoring  senior  college  women,  Mortar  Board 
opened  its  membership  to  men  in  1975. 
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ACADEMIC  POLICIES 


THE  ACADEMIC  ADVISING  PROGRAM 

Faculty  serve  as  academic  advisers  to  Stetson  students.  The  assignment  of  advisers  to 
new  students  is  based  on  the  student's  area  of  academic  interest.   The  Discovery  Program, 
described  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin,  provides  support  to  students  who  have  not  declared  a 
major.  All  faculty  advisers  help  assess  the  student's  interests  and  goals  and  provide  coun- 
seling for  ct)urse  selection.  Formal  advising  sessions  are  scheduled  prior  to  registration  for 
each  new  term,  and  advisers  are  also  available  for  counseling  throughout  the  academic 
year.   Students  may  change  advisers  or  declare  majors  or  minors  by  filling  out  a  request 
form  in  the  Dean's  Office  of  the  appropriate  College  or  School.  While  the  faculty  adviser 
assists  each  student  in  planning  a  course  of  study  leading  to  graduation,  the  student  himself 
or  herself  is  responsible  for  meeting  all  stated  degree  requirements. 

Additional  assistance  is  available  through  the  Advising  Handbook  posted  online  at 
www.stetson.edu/advising. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  insure  that  all  requirements  for  graduation  have  been 
met. 

Baccalaureate  degrees  in  the  College  ot  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  and  the  School  of  Music  are  conferred  upon  completion  of  the  academic 
programs  prescribed  and  upon  approval  of  candidates  by  the  faculties.  The  University 
reserves  the  right  to  withhold  a  degree  from  any  candidate  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  appro- 
priate faculty  concrete  evidence  exists  to  indicate  that  the  candidate's  character  or  actions 
are  incompatible  with  the  purpose  and  ideals  of  the  University.  In  addition  to  the  General 
Education  requirements  that  follow,  students  should  note  the  particular  requirements  for 
each  College  or  School  listed  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin. 

1.  For  a  degree,  a  minimum  of  120  semester  hours  with  a  C  (2.0)  grade-point  average  for 
all  work  must  be  presented,  of  which  at  least  45  hours  must  be  taken  at  Stetson  University. 
At  least  40  of  the  120  hours  must  be  of  junior-senior  rank  (courses  numbered  300  or  400), 
with  at  least  26  hours  of  the  40  being  taken  at  Stetson.  Some  degrees  in  the  School  of 
Music  require  more  than  120  hours. 

2.  The  last  year  of  academic  work,  usually  30  hours,  must  be  completed  at  Stetson 
University. 

3.  Transfer  students  tnust  complete  those  University  requirements  best  suited  to  their 
classification  and  previous  training  and  must  earn  at  least  one  half  oi  the  hours  required  in 
their  major  and  minor  fields  at  Stetson.  Degree  programs  in  Business  will  accept  only  6 
transfer  hours  in  the  major. 

4.  Each  degree  candidate  must  offer  a  major  and  must  have  a  C  (2.0)  average  in  that 
major. 

5.  A  student  who  fails  to  complete  the  degree  within  six  years  of  matriculation  mav  be 
required  to  satisfy  new  requirements  of  the  then  current  catalog. 

6.  No  transfer  credit  shall  be  given  for  courses  taken  at  another  institution  during  a  term 
in  which  a  student  is  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  at  Stetson.  A  student  desiring  to  earn 
more  than  9  hours  oi  summer  school  credit  toward  a  degree  at  Stetson  University  in  any 
year  must  have  advance  permission  from  the  appropriate  academic  dean. 

7.  First-year  students  must  have  permission  from  the  Dean  to  enroll  in  upper-division 
courses  (300-400  level). 

8.  Graduate  courses  are  not  open  to  undergraduates. 

9.  A  maximum  of  twelve  hours  oi  correspondence/extension  work  may  be  earned 
toward  a  Racholor's  degree. 
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10.  Degrees  are  conferred  at  the  end  of  each  term  on  the  DeLand  campus.  A  formal 
commencement  ceremony  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  spring  and  fall  terms.  Graduates  are 
required  to  be  present  for  Baccalaureate  and  Commencement  unless  authorized  to  graduate 
"In  Absentia"  by  the  Vice  President  for  Administration.  Students  must  file  graduation 
applications  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

1 1.  A  student  who  wishes  to  receive  an  additional  undergraduate  degree  should  contact 
the  University  Registrar  for  the  requirements. 

APPLICATION  FOR  GRADUATION 

Undergraduate  degree  candidates  must  file  an  application  for  graduation,  with  a  $75.00 
fee,  no  later  than  the  fourth  week  of  the  semester  in  which  they  expect  to  complete  their 
degree  requirements.  Students  failing  to  apply  for  graduation  by  this  time  are  subject  to  a 
$25.00  late  fee.  Students  should  file  the  form  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

Information  on  the  application  for  graduation  process  for  graduate  programs  is  listed 
under  "Graduate  and  Professional  Programs." 

POLICIES  ON  PLACEMENT  OR  CREDIT  FOR 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  COURSES 
(OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  NEW  STUDENTS) 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  policies  on  transfer  credits  and  degree  require- 
ments, listed  in  the  previous  section,  students  should  be  aware  of  the  following  policies 
addressing  placement  and  credit  issues  in  general  education  courses: 

•  First' Year  English 

Students  who  expect  to  receive  transfer,  AP,  or  IB  credit  in  First- Year  English  should 
consult  with  the  Director  of  First- Year  English  at  the  time  of  registration  to  ensure  proper 
placement  or  credit  in  their  first  semester(s)  of  enrollment.   An  English  placement  exami- 
nation in  two  parts  is  offered  during  fall  orientation. 

•  Mathematics 

The  required  level  of  proficiency  in  mathematics  can  be  demonstrated  by  earning  credit 
for  any  mathematics  course  or  by  presenting  acceptable  scores  on  the  CLEP  general  exami- 
nation in  mathematics  or  AP  or  IB  exams.   Placement  is  also  determined  by  a  departmen- 
tal examination  given  during  fall  and  spring  orientation. 

A  course  in  pre-calculus  (MSlOl)  is  appropriate  for  students  who  must  take  a  calculus 
course  for  their  degrees  (for  instance,  in  business,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences)  or  who 
wish  to  have  strong  preparation  for  graduate  or  professional  school.  Mathematics  courses 
numbered  from  150-159  are  designed  for  students  who  need  only  one  course  in  quantita- 
tive reasoning  (for  instance,  Bachelor  or  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Music  degrees).  Students 
seeking  certification  for  teaching  should  consult  with  an  adviser  in  Teacher  Education  to 
be  certain  of  the  latest  State-mandated  requirements  in  mathematics. 

•  Modern  Languages 

The  Modem  Language  Department  is  prepared  to  evaluate  proficiency  through  the  101 
and  102  levels  for  French,  German,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  For  other  languages,  the  means 
for  demonstrating  proficiency  must  be  arranged  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the 
Department. 

A  student  who,  upon  first  entering  Stetson,  receives  eight  or  more  semester  hours  of 
transfer  credit  in  any  one  modem  language  other  than  English  will  be  regarded  as  having 
demonstrated  proficiency  through  the  102  level.  One  who  receives  four  or  more  hours  will 
be  regarded  as  having  demonstrated  proficiency  through  the  101  level. 
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All  students  who  have  had  two  or  more  years  of  a  modem  language  in  high  school  and 
wish  to  study  that  language  at  Stetscm  must  take  a  placement  exam.  If  they  have  taken 
four  years  of  that  language  in  high  school,  they  will  be  placed  in  a  102  level  or  above, 
depending  on  placement  test  results.  Students  with  fewer  than  four  years  of  high  school 
modem  language  will  be  placed  into  an  appropriate  level  of  that  language  based  on  indi- 
vidual case  evaluations  of  their  placement  scores  and  years  of  previous  exposure. 

For  additional  details  on  placement  and  credit,  contact  the  chair  of  the  Modem 
Languages  and  Literatures  Department  in  Sampson  Hall. 

Retro-Credit.  Any  student  who,  on  the  basis  of  the  department  test  or  interview,  is 
placed  in  a  200-  or  300-level  course  and  completes  this  course  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
will  receive  five  hours  credit  for  the  102-level  of  the  language  in  question.  No  credit  will 
be  given  it  this  would  mean  duplication  of  credit  which  the  student  has  already  received, 
whatever  the  source. 

•  Natural  Sciences 

A  student  who,  upon  first  entering  the  University,  receives  transfer  credit  for  two  or 
more  non-laboratory  natural  science  courses  may  use  those  courses  in  place  of  one  of  the 
required  natural  science  laboratory  courses. 

Students  should  consult  the  on-line  Advising  Handbook 
(http://www.stetson.edu/advising/)  and  speak  with  their  advisers  if  they  have  questions 
about  any  ot  these  policies. 

THE  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

Stetson's  year-round  academic  calendar  includes  15-week  fall  and  spring  terms  and  a 
variety  of  summer  term  formats.   See  Academic  Calendar  at  the  end  of  this  Bulletin. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Undergraduate  students  are  those  admitted  to  an  undergraduate  degree  program.  They 
are  full-time  students  if  they  carry  at  least  12  semester  hours  of  class  work.  Any  student 
taking  9  hours  or  more  is  charged  the  full  tuition  fee.*  Regular  undergraduates  remain  first- 
year  students  until  they  complete  27  hours,  are  sophomores  until  they  complete  60  hours, 
are  juniors  until  they  complete  90  hours,  and  are  thereafter  seniors.  All  work  must  produce 
a  C  average. 

Graduate  Students  are  those  admitted  to  a  graduate  program  and  working  toward  a  gradu- 
ate degree.** 

Post-Graduate  Students  are  Post-Baccalaureate,  Post-Master,  or  Post-Doctoral  students 
who  are  taking  courses  but  are  not  admitted  to  a  graduate  program  and  are  not  working 
toward  a  degree.** 

Transient  Students  are  those  seeking  a  degree  at  another  college  but  taking  courses  at 
Stetson  for  a  limited  time. 

Auditors  are  students  who  enroll  in  a  course  but  earn  no  academic  credit.  Participation 
in  class  work  is  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  A  course  taken  in  audit  status  may  not 
count  for  credit  unless  the  course  is  repeated. 

Unclassified  Students  are  those  who  have  no  degree  and  are  not  seeking  a  degree  but  are 
taking  courses  for  credit. 

*During  summer  school,  full-time  is  6  semester  hours  or  more  (except  for  federal  and 
state  funded  programs). 

**Full-time  students  carry  at  least  9  semester  hours.  During  summer  school,  full-time  is  6 
semester  hours  or  more  (except  tor  federal  funded  programs). 
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ATTENDANCE 

Independent  study  is  encouraged  at  the  University,  but  regular  attendance  is  required  in 
most  classes.  Stetson  prescribes  no  general  attendance  rule;  the  individual  colleges  and 
schools  may  establish  attendance  regulations,  but  usually  attendance  requirements  are 
established  by  individual  professors  for  their  own  classes. 

ACADEMIC  RECORDS 

Academic  records,  to  include  transcripts,  are  maintained  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  as  amended 
(often  referred  to  as  FERPA  or  the  "Buckley  Amendment"),  students  attending  a  post-sec- 
ondary educational  institution  may  examine  their  permanent  record  maintained  by  the 
institution  to  assure  the  accuracy  of  its  content. 

A  more  thorough  explanation  of  a  student's  rights  and  privileges  under  this  law  is  con- 
tained in  Connections:  Campus  Life  Handbook,  a  copy  of  which  is  made  available  upon 
matriculation.   Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  Registrar  or  on 
the  web  at  www.stetson.edu/registrar. 

A  charge  is  assessed  for  each  transcript  that  is  requested.  Transcripts  may  be  withheld  if 
the  student  is  not  in  good  financial  standing  with  the  University  or  in  default  on  any  fed- 
eral loan. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  GRADES 

Grades  represent  the  instructor's  final  estimate  of  the  student's  performance  in  a  course. 
The  grade  of  A  (+  or  -)  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  instructor  recognizes  excep- 
tional capacity  and  exceptional  performance.  The  grade  of  B  (+  or  -)  signifies  that  the  stu- 
dent has  gained  a  significantly  more  effective  command  of  material  than  is  generally 
expected  in  the  course.  The  grade  of  C  or  C+  is  the  instructor's  certification  that  the  stu- 
dent has  demonstrated  the  required  mastery  of  the  material.  A  student  is  graded  C-  or  D 
(+  or  -)  when  his/her  grasp  of  the  course  essentials  is  minimal.  The  F  grade  indicates  fail- 
ure to  master  the  essentials  and  the  necessity  for  repeating  the  course  before  credit  may  be 
earned. 

Students'  cumulative  grade-point  averages  are  based  on  a  four-point  scale.  Letter  grades 
are  assigned  the  numerical  equivalents  per  semester  hour  listed  below.  Grades  are  carried 
to  the  third  decimal  and  are  not  rounded. 

WP  =  0.00 


A+  =4.00 

B-    =2.67 

D     =  1.00 

A     =  4.00 

C+  =  2.33 

D-    =0.67 

A-    =3.67 

C     =  2.00 

F      =  0.00 

B+   =3.33 

C-    =  1.67 

XF   =0.00 

B     =  3.00 

D+  =  1.33 

WF  =  0.00 

Tlie  grade-point  average  is  determined  by  dividing  the  numerical  equivalents  of  the 
grades  earned  by  the  total  GPA  hours,  including  all  courses  failed  except  for  those  forgiven 
under  the  F  Forgiveness  policy.  Recognize,  however,  that  other  universities,  agencies,  and 
employers  may  calculate  GPA's  using  all  grades  that  appear  on  the  transcript,  including  the  forgiv' 
en  Fs.  Only  courses  taken  at  Stetson  will  be  used  by  the  University  in  computing  the  stu- 
dent's cumulative  grade-point  average.  See  "Academic  Honors"  for  the  method  of  deter- 
mining graduation  honors. 

I  =  incomplete.  This  is  the  grade  given  when  a  student  cannot  complete  the  work  of  the 
course  because  of  illness  or  other  extenuating  conditions,  and  the  instructor's  academic 
dean  has  approved  an  extension  of  time  for  the  completion  of  a  course.  The  work  of  the 
course  must  be  completed  two  weeks  prior  to  the  last  day  of  classes  in  the  next  academic 
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session  of  enrollment  (excluding  summer  term);  hut  in  all  cases,  except  graduate  thesis 
courses,  it  must  be  removed  within  24  months  from  the  date  issued  regardless  of  enroll- 
ment status;  otherwise  the  I  becomes  an  F.  An  I  grade  cannot  be  removed  by  repeating  the 
course. 

P  =  course  passed.  Credit  is  given.  Does  not  affect  grade-point  average. 

W  =  an  approved  withdrawal  from  all  courses  at  the  University  before  mid-term.  See 
the  Academic  Calendar  for  the  actual  date.  No  credit  is  erirncd  md  the  yrade-point  aver- 
age is  not  affected. 

WP  =  an  approved  withdrawal  from  all  courses  at  the  University  arret  mid-term.  The 
grade  is  given  according  to  the  instructor's  evaluation.  No  credit  is  earned  and  the  grade- 
point  average  is  not  affected. 

WF  =  an  approved  withdrawal  from  all  courses  at  the  University  after  mid-term.  The 
grade  is  given  according  to  the  instructor's  evaluation.  No  credit  is  earned,  but  the  grade 
WF  is  treated  as  hours  attempted  and  the  grade-point  average  is  affected. 

X  =   the  grade  received  for  late  drop  oi  a  course  without  academic  penalty.  No  credit  is 
earned  and  the  grade-point  average  is  not  affected.  Tlie  grade  must  be  approved  by  the  stu- 
dent's academic  dean. 

XF  =  the  grade  received  for  late  drop  of  a  course  with  academic  penalty.  No  credit  is 
earned,  but  the  grade  XF  is  treated  as  hours  attempted  and  the  grade-point  average  is 
affected.  The  grade  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  academic  dean. 

NR=  grade  not  reported. 

HONOR  SYSTEM 

As  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  Stetson  University  depends  upon  its  members — stu- 
dents, faculty,  staff,  and  administration — to  uphold  the  highest  standards  of  academic 
integrity.  Without  a  commitment  to  this  ideal,  the  foundation  of  our  educational  mission 
is  undermined,  and  truth — the  ultimate  goal  of  our  pursuits  at  the  universirv' — loses  its 
meaning  and  force.  The  Honor  System  seeks  to  nourish  a  vital  campus  culture,  one  where 
students,  faculty,  administration,  and  staff  are  mutually  committed  to  pursuing  truth  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  respect.  Laws  and  rules  exist  to  protect  a  society  and  its  members, 
but  truly  to  flourish,  a  community  relies  upon  the  individual  to  take  responsibility  for  his 
or  her  actions  and  to  uphold  certain  bedrock  principles.  The  Honor  System  specifies 
actions  that  are  harmful  to  the  community  and  establishes  ways  of  dealing  with  those  who 
violate  basic  standards.  But  the  primary'  justification  for  the  Honor  System  is  that  it  chal- 
lenges individuals  to  reflect  upon  the  ethical  issues  they  face  as  members  of  a  university 
and  encourages  them  to  take  positive  steps  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  themselves  and 
their  community.   Moreover,  by  affirming  student  self-governance  in  the  form  of  an  Honor 
Council,  this  Honor  System  underscores  the  central  roles  that  both  students  and  faculty 
play  in  upholding  academic  integrity.  More  information  regarding  Stetson's  Honor  System 
may  be  found  at  www.stetson.edu/honorsystem. 

GRADING  GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURES 

TTie  teacher  ot  each  course  has  authority  over  all  academic  matters,  including  (but  not 
limited  to)  establishing  requirements  and  assigning  grades.  Students  are  entitled  to  full 
and  clear  explanations  of  their  grades.  Students  have  the  right  to  protection  from  capri- 
cious action.  A  student  who  desires  to  appeal  a  decision  on  a  semester  grade  must  follow 
the  procedure  listed  below: 

1.  The  student  shall  first  request  an  explanation  of  the  grade  from  the  appropriate  facul- 
ty member.  TTie  faculty  member  should  be  prepared  to  discuss  and  show  records  that 
correspond  to  the  basis  of  grading  in  the  class  outlined  in  the  course  syllabus. 

2.  If  the  student  thinks  that  a  complete  or  satisfactory  explanation  has  not  been  provid- 
ed, the  student  may  direct  an  appeal  to  the  appropriate  department  chairperson  (or  in 
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the  absence  of  such  a  chair,  to  the  associate  dean).  This  appeal  must  be  made  in  writ- 
ing and  must  state  the  student's  version  of  the  grievance,  and  must  be  initiated  no 
later  than  the  last  day  to  drop  courses  without  academic  penalty  in  the  spring  or  fall 
semester  immediately  following  the  term  of  the  course  in  question.  The  student  bears 
the  burden  of  proof  to  demonstrate  that  prejudice,  arbitrariness,  or  nonacademic  fac- 
tors have  affected  improperly  the  assigning  of  the  grade.  The  chairperson  shall  inves- 
tigate the  matter  by  collecting  a  report  from  the  faculty  member  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dent. The  faculty  report  will  provide  appropriate  documents  and  supporting  evi- 
dence, but  not  necessarily  written  defense  of  the  grade  in  question.  The  chairperson 
shall  make  a  decision  within  ten  working  days.   If  the  chairperson  sustains  the  appeal, 
the  faculty  member  shall  be  advised  to  assign  a  new  grade.   If  the  chairperson  denies 
the  appeal,  the  student  shall  be  informed  in  writing  immediately. 
3.  If  any  party  to  the  dispute  remains  unsatisfied  after  the  chairperson's  decision,  a  fur- 
ther appeal  in  writing,  stating  the  reasons  for  the  appeal,  may  be  made  to  the  dean  of 
the  appropriate  college  or  school.  The  dean  shall  refer  the  grievance  to  the  school's 
annually-appointed  Grade  Grievance  Officer.  The  Officer  shall  enlist  two  senior  fac- 
ulty members  of  the  school  of  the  faculty  member  concerned  to  constitute  a  three- 
person  examining  board.  This  board  shall  investigate  the  matter.  A  part  of  the 
investigation  must  include  a  conference  with  the  student  and  faculty  member  present. 
(If  circumstances  prevent  the  faculty  member's  participation,  the  dean  may  appoint  a 
representative  or  delay  the  proceedings  until  the  faculty  member  can  be  present.)  The 
board  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  dean  within  ten  working  days.  The  board  may  rec- 
ommend that  the  grade  be  upheld,  that  the  faculty  member  assign  a  different  grade,  or 
that  the  record  of  the  course  be  removed  from  the  student's  transcript.  The  dean 
shall  review  the  report  and  all  supporting  data  and  make  a  written  report  to  all  parties 
within  ten  working  days.  The  decision  of  the  dean  shall  be  the  final  one  for  the 
University. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  GRIEVANCES  CONCERNING 
OTHER  ACADEMIC  POLICIES 

For  all  other  grievances,  students  should  talk  with  the  instructor  and/or  department 
chair,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  coUegial  problem  solving,  attempt  to  resolve  the  concern.   If  the 
student  thinks  that  a  complete  or  satisfactory  explanation  has  not  been  provided,  the  stu- 
dent may  direct  an  appeal  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  School.  The  Dean  has 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  all  academic  policies  and  regulations  of 
the  University,  and  the  decision  of  the  Dean  is  considered  to  be  final. 

Stetson  is  committed  to  fairness,  equity,  and  justice  in  all  relationships.   A  student  who 
feels  that  the  decision  by  the  Dean  is  either  arbitrary  or  grossly  unfair  may  appeal  the 
Dean's  decision  to  the  President.  This  appeal  must  be  in  writing  and  must  show  why,  in 
the  view  of  the  student,  the  decision  of  the  Dean  was  unfair.  The  appeal  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Office  of  the  President  and  should  provide  the  President  with  the  ft^Uowing 
additional  data: 

Full  name,  Student  number.  Academic  major, 

Academic  adviser.  Local  address.  Local  telephone  number. 

The  President  will  communicate  his/her  response  to  the  formal  appeal  in  writing  to  the 
local  address  provided  by  the  student  after  consultation  with  the  parties  involved. 

FORGIVENESS  OF  F  GRADE 

Under  certain  stipulations  stated  below,  an  undergraduate  student  may  repeat  a  failed 
course  to  receive  credit  and  improve  the  cumulative  grade-point  average.  If  a  higher  grade 
is  earned,  the  hours  attempted  and  grade  earned  for  the  first  failed  attempt  will  not  be  used 
in  computing  the  student's  cumulative  GPA. 
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Limitations 

Students  may  apply  for  grade  forgiveness  only  ONCE  for  any  single  course,  and  are 
allowed  to  apply  for  grade  forgiveness  a  maximum  of  TWICE  during  their  undergraduate 
years  at  Stetson. 

Students  applying  for  grade  forgiveness  are  required  to  repeat  the  failed  course  within 
the  next  four  semesters  of  enrollment;  if  the  course  is  not  offered  within  the  next  four 
enrolled  semesters,  the  course  must  he  retaken  the  next  time  it  is  offered  at  the  DeLand 
campus. 

The  Pass/Fail  grade  option  may  not  he  used  when  repeating  a  failed  course,  unless  it  was 
the  grade  option  selected  for  the  initial  attempt. 

Forgiveness  of  an  F  grade  may  not  he  used  when  an  F  is  received  due  to  an  infraction  of 
the  Honor  System. 

Eligibility 

This  policy  pertains  to  undergraduate,  degree-seeking  students  only  and  applies  to  F 
grades  earned  on  the  DeLand  campus  during  the  fall  semester  of  2003  and  subsequent  aca- 
demic terms.   Failed  courses  that  are  repeated  must  be  taken  at  the  DeLand  campus. 

Result  of  grade  forgiveness 

If  grade  forgiveness  is  awarded  tor  a  particular  course,  the  first  F  that  was  received  in 
that  course  will  not  be  calculated  into  the  student's  GPA.   Both  the  forgiven  grade  and  the 
passing  grade  will,  however,  appear  on  the  student's  transcript. 

CHANGE  OF  REGISTRATION  (DROP/ADD) 

During  the  first  few  days  of  each  term,  an  opportunity  is  accorded  students  to  make 
changes  in  their  class  schedules.  The  exact  dates  for  this  period  are  published  in  the 
Academic  Calendar  included  in  this  Bulletin.  During  the  first  week  of  drop/add,  changes 
can  be  made  online.  A  registration  number  provided  by  the  student's  faculty  adviser  is 
required  to  do  this.  After  the  "add"  period,  changes  can  only  be  made  in  the  Registrar's 
Office  with  change-of-registration  forms  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Within  the 
drop/add  period,  a  certain  initial  period  ot  time  is  allowed  tor  students  to  add  as  well  as 
drop  courses,  followed  by  a  period  of  time  in  which  students  may  only  drop  courses  without 
academic  penalty.  It  is  imperative  that  students  consult  the  Academic  Calendar  for  the 
exact  dates  provided  each  term  for  adding  or  dropping  courses.  A  change  of  registration 
after  the  "add"  period  does  not  reduce  charges.  A  course  dropped  after  the  drop  period  car- 
ries a  grade  oi  X  or  XF  as  determined  by  the  student's  academic  dean.  No  course  may  be 
dropped  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  classes  in  any  given  term. 

CANCELLATION  OF  REGISTRATION 

A  student's  registration  tor  a  given  period  of  enrollment  may  be  cancelled  only  if  the 
student  has  not  participated  in  any  academically-related  activity  during  the  peritxi  of 
enrollment  being  considered  and  the  date  of  cancellation  is  prior  to  the  last  day  to  drop  a 
course  without  financial  penalty.   Academically-related  activity  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  attendance  at  a  class,  tutorial,  lesson,  exam,  study  group  related  to  a  course  for  which 
the  student  is  registered,  or  computer  assisted  instruction.  Registered  students  participat- 
ing in  any  academically-related  activity  during  a  period  of  enrollment  may  withdraw  from 
the  University-  in  accordance  with  the  established  withdrawal  policy.  The  appropriate  aca- 
demic dean  is  the  final  authority  on  granting  cancellation  status. 
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CHANGE  OF  MAJOR  OR  MINOR 

A  student  who  wishes  to  declare  or  change  a  major  or  minor  should  first  consult  with 
his/her  academic  adviser.  The  change  may  then  be  made  in  the  office  of  the  appropriate 
academic  dean.  Students  must  meet  the  degree  requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
change  is  made. 

PASS/FAIL  OPTION 

A  student  has  the  option  of  taking,  on  a  pass/fail  basis,  a  total  of  two  courses  not  ordi- 
narily pass/tail.  To  exercise  this  option,  students  must  complete  a  pass/fail  form  in  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  end  of  the  add  period.  Once  initiated,  the  pass/fail 
option  may  not  be  changed 

For  students  majoring  in  the  College  of  Arts  &.  Sciences,  the  pass/fail  option  may  be 
used  only  for  courses  which  are  not  applied  toward  a  major  or  minor  and  not  applied 
toward  Foundation  Requirements  (Part  I)  for  the  Arts  and  Sciences  General  Education 
program. 

For  students  majoring  in  the  School  of  Music,  the  pass/fail  option  may  be  used  only  for 
courses  which  are  (1)  not  applied  toward  a  major  or  minor  and  (2)  not  applied  toward  the 
English,  mathematics,  and  communication  requirement. 

For  students  majoring  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  pass/fail  option  may 
be  used  only  during  the  junior  or  senior  year  and  may  be  used  only  for  courses  that  are 
beyond  all  School  of  Business  Administration  requirements,  not  applied  toward  a  minor, 
and  offered  outside  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  are  given  in  all  courses  at  the  end  of  each  academic  term.  Students  who 
miss  an  examination  without  prior  permission  from  the  dean  of  the  applicable  School  or 
College  will  be  graded  F  in  that  course.  No  examinations  other  than  finals  are  given  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  classes  and  every  class  must  include  a  final  examination  as  scheduled 
by  the  Registrar's  Office  unless  prior  approval  is  granted  by  the  dean. 

UNDERGRADUATE  ACADEMIC  WITHDRAWALS 

If  an  enrolled  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University,  dropping  all  courses  and 
leaving  campus,  he  or  she  must  comply  with  the  withdrawal  process  described  below.  The 
policy  for  dropping  an  individual  course  is  described  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin.   (See 
Change  of  Registration— Drop/Add.) 

Students  who  leave  the  University  without  proper  permission  automatically  suspend 
themselves  and  can  be  re-admitted  only  by  special  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  appropriate 
College  or  School.  A  grade  of  F  is  recorded  for  all  courses  when  a  student  leaves  without 
prior  approved  withdrawal. 

Official  Withdrawal  Procedures: 

1.  The  withdrawal  process  must  be  completed  by  the  student  at  least  two  (2)  weeks  prior 
to  the  last  day  of  classes  in  a  semester  (excluding  summer  term).  Students  may  not 
withdraw  during  the  last  two  (2)  weeks  of  a  semester. 

2.  The  withdrawal  process  is  initiated  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College/School  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

3.  Upon  the  Dean's  approval  to  withdraw,  the  student  must  carry  the  Withdrawal  Form 
to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  (Carlton  Union  Building)  and  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  (Griffith  Hall)  for  information  and  signatures. 
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4.  The  Withdrawal  Form  must  be  returned  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  to  complete  the 
withdrawal  process.  Once  initiated,  the  withdrawal  process  must  be  completed  within 
seven  calendar  days  from  the  Registrar's  date  stamp  on  the  form.  No  Withdrawal 
Forms  will  be  accepted  after  4:30  p.m.  on  the  last  day  to  officially  withdraw  during 
that  semester. 

5.  When  a  student  completes  the  withdrawal  process,  withdrawal  will  be  recorded  on 
the  permanent  academic  record  as  follows: 

a.  If  completed  before  the  mid-term  withdrawal  date  (see  the  Academic 
Calendar  for  specific  date),  a  grade  of  "W"  will  be  assigned  for  each  course.  No 
credit  is  earned  and  the  grade  point  average  is  not  affected. 

b.  If  completed  after  the  mid-term  withdrawal  date,  a  grade  of  WP  or  WF  will  be 
assigned  for  each  course  according  to  the  instructor's  evaluation  of  the  stu- 
dent's performance  to  that  point.  WF's  are  treated  as  hours  attempted  and  the 
student's  grade  point  average  is  affected. 

UNDERGRADUATE  AND  GRADUATE 
MEDICAL  WITHDRAWAL 

Students  seeking  a  medical  withdrawal  should  contact  the  Dean  of  Students.  Students 
who  are  granted  medical  withdrawal  will  receive  a  grade  of  "W"  assigned  for  each  course. 
No  credit  is  earned  and  the  grade  point  average  is  not  affected.  Medical  withdrawals  have 
no  effect  on  the  student  account  balance  other  than  the  normal  withdrawal  policies  stated 
under  Student  Withdrawal  and  Dropped  Courses. 

ACADEMIC  STANDING 

Every  undergraduate  student  enrolled  at  Stetson  University  is  expected  to  earn  and 
maintain  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.000  on  all  coursework  attempted.   A  cumula- 
tive grade  point  average  of  2.000  is  required  for  graduation. 

ACADEMIC  WARNING 

Any  student  whose  cumulative  average  tails  below  a  C  (2.0  G.RA.)  at  the  end  of  a  grad- 
ing period  will  be  placed  on  academic  warning.  This  warning  will  be  in  effect  until  an 
overall  C  (2.0  G.RA.)  average  is  regained.  If  a  student  earns  a  C  (2.0  GPA)  or  higher 
average  for  a  single  semester  but  the  cumulative  average  remains  below  a  C,  the  warning 
will  be  continued. 

ACADEMIC  SUSPENSION 

A  student  already  on  academic  warning  will  be  automatically  suspended  from  the 
University  for  a  period  of  seven  months  if  the  cumulative  grade  point  a\'erage  at  the  end  of 
any  grading  period  tails  below  minimum  acceptable  levels. 

Minimum  Acceptable  Grade  Point  Averages 
Total  Earned  Hours       Stetson  GPA 
1-26  1.5 

27-60  1.6 

61-90  1.7 

91+  1.8 

Students  tailing  all  coursework  during  the  first  semester  at  the  University  will  be  auto- 
matically suspended.  Academic  work  taken  at  another  institution  during  the  time  a  stu- 
dent is  on  academic  suspension  will  not  be  accepted  for  credit  toward  the  requirements  for 
graduation  at  Stetson  University. 
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Readmission  After  Suspension 

A  student  who  has  been  academically  suspended  is  ehgihle  to  apply  for  readmission  after 
the  period  of  suspension  has  been  completed.  The  student  should  apply  to  the  dean  of  the 
college  or  school  for  readmission  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  scheduled  date  of  registra- 
tion for  the  term  for  which  the  student  seeks  readmission.   A  student  readmitted  to  the 
University  following  an  academic  suspension  must  enroll  in  the  University's  LEAP  pro- 
gram (Academic  Resource  Center)  and  must  maintain  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0  for 
each  grading  period  until  the  academic  warning  has  been  removed. 

Academic  Dismissal 

Students  readmitted  to  the  University  following  an  academic  suspension  who  fail  to 
maintain  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0  for  each  grading  period  until  academic  warning  has 
been  removed  will  he  automatically  dismissed  from  the  University.    Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, a  student  will  not  be  readmitted  to  the  University  following  such  a  dismissal. 

Administration  and  Appeals 

Academic  suspension  and  readmission  are  the  administrative  responsibilities  of  the 
deans  of  the  College  and  Schools.  Inquiries,  appeals,  and  requests  for  readmission  should 
be  directed  in  writing  to  the  appropriate  dean. 

REENTRY 

Students  in  good  standing  who  reenter  the  University  after  being  absent  for  one  semes- 
ter or  more  (fall  or  spring)  do  so  through  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Upon  reentry,  stu- 
dents must  meet  the  degree  requirements  of  the  University  Bulletin  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
their  reentry. 

ACADEMIC  HONORS 

Undergraduate  students  who  have  attended  Stetson  University  only  and  whose  cumula- 
tive grade  point  average  (GPA)  is  between  3.50  and  3.699  are  graduated  Cum  Laude;  if  it 
is  between  3.70  and  3.899,  they  are  graduated  Magna  Cum  Laude;  and  if  it  is  3.90  or  high- 
er, they  are  graduated  Summa  Cum  Laude.  Undergraduates  who  have  attended  other  aca- 
demic institutions  and  have  earned  60  or  rnore  credit  hours  at  Stetson  are  also  eligible  for 
graduation  academic  honors.  In  such  cases  the  academic  requirements  for  honors  must  be 
met  both  on  all  graded  work  taken  at  Stetson,  and  on  all  the  combined  graded  work  taken 
at  Stetson  and  at  all  previous  institutions. 

Students  may  receive  recognition  for  academic  achievement  during  a  particular  semes- 
ter. The  Honor  Roll  includes  undergraduates  with  a  3.0  GPA  based  on  at  least  twelve 
hours  work  attempted  with  no  grade  below  a  "C."  The  Dean's  List  includes  undergraduates 
with  a  3.5  GPA  based  on  at  least  twelve  hours  of  work  attempted  and  no  grade  below  a 
"B." 

ACADEMIC  AND  RESEARCH 
SUPPORT 

DUPONT-BALL  LIBRARY 

TTie  mission  of  the  duPont-Ball  Library  is  to  support  the  educational  programs  of  the 
University  and  to  collaborate  with  classroom  faculty  in  the  development  and  support  of 
the  curriculum  through  gathering  and  organizing  information  both  physical  and  virtual, 
teaching  library  users  how  to  access  and  evaluate  information,  and  providing  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  research  and  study. 
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The  Library  holds  more  than  330,000  volumes,  subscribes  to  almost  1,200  journals  in 
paper  format  and  an  additional  11, 000  full  text  journals  electronically.  The  Library  has 
more  than  thirty  computer  workstations  to  give  students  the  resources  and  equipment  nec- 
essary to  do  research,  evaluate  results,  and  write  papers.   Professional  research  assistance  is 
available,  as  well  as  several  group  study  rooms  and  many  study  areas.  Visit  the  Library's 
homepage  to  view  the  many  resources  available:   http://www.stetson.edu/librarv.    The 
Jenkins  Music  Library  in  Presser  Hall  holds  recordings  and  scores. 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

The  mission  of  Information  Technology  (IT)  is  to  support  and  enhance  the  academic 
and  administrative  goals  and  activities  of  the  University.   IT  is  comprised  of  three  service 
units  working  together  to  provide  access  to  technology  resources  on  and  off  the  campus: 

•  Programming  Services.  This  group  supports  faculty,  students,  and  staff  with  campus- 
wide  and  department-specific  software  applications  (Banner,  Banner  Web,  Blackboard, 
Recruitment  Plus,  etc.) 

•  Networking/Telecommunication  Services.  This  unit  supports  the  campus  network, 
servers,  and  PC-based  network  applications.  Networking/Communications  is  also 
responsible  for  all  telephone,  voicemail,  and  email  systems  and  supports  16  computer 
labs. 

•  Technology  Services.  This  group  mantains  more  than  1,200  computers  and  400  print- 
ers on  campus  and  receives  more  than  20,000  technology-related  trouble  calls  a  year. 

•  Media  Services.  This  group  maintains  the  technology  in  more  than  50  classrooms 
with  permanent  multimedia  installations.   Media  Services  also  provides  specific  sup- 
port for  such  activities  as  poster  production,  video  editing,  and  production  of  CDs  and 
DVDs. 

The  main  administrative  offices  for  Information  Technology,  as  well  as  the  offices  of 
Programming  Services  and  Technology/Client  Services  are  located  in  the  Wands  Center 
for  Information  Technology.  Media  Services,  including  a  Special  Needs  computer  area,  is 
located  in  the  north  basement  of  the  Library. 

UNIVERSITY  PROGRAMS 


FIRST- YEAR  PROGRAM 

Leonard  Nance,  Director 

Discovery  Program 

Students  who  enter  the  University  without  a  declared  major  are  welcomed  into  the 
Discovery  Program,  which  serves  as  their  home  for  advising  and  other  experiences  until 
they  select  a  major.  The  Discovery  Program  offers  these  students  special  opportunities  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  planning  their  entire  undergraduate  education: 

Advising.  Faculty  who  serve  as  advisers  to  Discovery  students  are  well  informed  about 
degree  programs  throughout  the  University.  They  seek  to  understand  their  advisees'  inter- 
ests and  talents  so  that  they  can  help  students  to  make  informed  choices  about  their  edu- 
cation. They  also  assist  students  in  making  effective  use  of  University  services,  such  as  the 
Academic  Resource  Center,  Counseling  Center,  and  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office. 

Information.  Discovery  students  receive  a  regular  newsletter  several  times  each  semester. 
Eureka!  provides  information  about  opportunities  and  resources  at  Stetson  and  broaches 
thought-provoking  topics  about  how  to  maximize  the  value  of  a  Stetson  education.  A 
series  of  informal  faculty  talks,  the  Discovery  Talks  and  Discovering  Ideas,  offer  students  a 
chance  to  sample  some  of  the  disciplines  at  the  University. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  HONORS  PROGRAM 

Michael  Denner,  Director 

The  Stetson  Honors  Program  graduated  its  first  class  in  1957,  making  it  one  of  the  old- 
est in  the  Southeast.  It  aims  to  serve  highly  accomplished  students  who  have  an  unusual 
commitment  to  scholarship.   Admission  to  the  Program  is  by  application.  Interested  stu- 
dents should  contact  the  Director. 

In  fall  2003,  Stetson  implemented  a  new  Honors  curriculum.  This  new  curriculum  is  a 
core  of  courses  designed  as  an  alternative  to  the  general  education  requirements  at  Stetson. 
In  designing  the  curriculum,  faculty  agreed  on  the  following  principles: 

•  The  Honors  curriculum  calls  on  both  students  and  faculty  members  to  conceive  of 
themselves  as  members  of  an  interdisciplinary  community  committed  to  integrated 
ways  of  thinking  and  learning. 

•  The  Honors  curriculum  emphasizes  teaching  and  learning  that  draws  upon  the  full 
richness  of  human  knowledge  in  the  humanities,  the  creative  arts,  and  the  natural  and 
social  sciences. 

•  The  Honors  curriculum  is  structured  so  that  each  course  builds  upon  the  experience 
students  acquire  in  previous  honors  course  work.  These  sequential  courses  focus  on  a 
series  of  questions  that  every  well-educated  person  is  obliged  to  consider:  How  have 
we  come  to  understand  who  we  are,  as  individuals  and  as  a  society?  What  are  our 
moral  responsibilities  in  our  local  communities  and  in  the  world?  How  might  an 
understanding  of  human  knowledge  across  the  disciplines  help  us  think  more  clearly 
and  incisively  about  the  most  challenging  and  contested  issues  of  our  time? 

•  The  Honors  curriculum  is  structured  so  that  each  group  of  entering  students  in  the 
program  stays  together  throughout  the  sequence  of  courses.  This  fosters  a  continuous 
dialogue  over  the  whole  of  the  college  experience. 

The  Curriculum 

The  following  degrees  can  be  earned  through  the  Honors  Program:  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration,  and  Bachelor  of  Music 

Hon  1  Foundations  of  Knowledge  and  Understanding  (5  credit  hours) 
The  first  of  a  two-semester  sequence  designed  to  set  the  historical  foundations  of  human 
knowledge  and  understanding.  The  seminar  will  undertake  a  critical  comparative  study  of 
knowledge  "now  and  then."  Approaches  to  knowledge  and  understanding  beginning  with 
the  ancients  and  continuing  until  the  17th  Century  will  be  contrasted,  compared,  and 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  contemporary  models  of  knowledge.  Texts  from  across  disciplines 
(the  natural  sciences,  the  humanities,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  social  sciences)  will  be  used  to 
present  ideas  that  have  had  significant  impact  on  the  development  of  knowledge.  The 
course  includes  a  laboratory  component  in  which  issues  in  earth,  life  and  physical  science, 
along  with  issues  in  psychology,  sociology  and  commerce  will  be  integrated  into  discussions 
of  philosophy,  religion,  politics,  literature  and  art.  The  course  is  team-taught  by  three  pro- 
fessors, representing  three  different  academic  disciplines. 

Hon  2  Foundations  of  Knowledge  and  Understanding  (5  credit  hours) 

The  second  of  a  two-semester  sequence  designed  to  set  the  historical  foundations  of  human 
knowledge  and  understanding.  The  course  description  is  the  same  as  Hon  1  except  that 
this  course  begins  with  the  17th  Century  and  the  rise  of  modern  science  and  continues  to 
the  present  and  beyond,  taking  into  consideration  future  prospects  for  knowledge  and 
understanding.  The  focus  of  the  course  is  on  the  development  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing in  science,  technology,  art,  economics  and  politics.  As  in  the  first  semester,  this 
course  features  a  natural  and  social  science  laboratory  component  and  is  team  taught  by 
three  professors,  representing  three  different  academic  disciplines.  Pre-requisite:  Hon  1. 
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Hon  3  Self  and  Society  (5  credit  hours) 

A  seminar  examining  duminant  images  ot  self  and  society.  Students  and  faculty  consider 
the  impact  of  institutions,  practices,  and  traditions  on  the  formation  of  collective  and  indi- 
vidual identity  and  examine  the  impact  of  cultural  heritage,  ideology,  and  social  categories 
on  experience,  perspective,  and  values.  The  course  is  team  taught  hy  either  two  or  three 
professors,  each  from  a  different  academic  discipline.  Pre-requisite:  Hon  2. 

Hon  4  Justice  and  Ethics  in  Global  Perspective  (5  credit  hours) 

A  seminar  considering  cross-cultural  perspectives  on  justice  and  ethics  and  focusing  on 
how  different  historical,  political,  and  cultural  traditions  give  rise  to  divergent  ideas  about 
freedom,  rights,  responsibilities,  individualism,  and  community.  TTie  course  is  team  taught 
by  either  two  or  three  professors,  each  from  a  different  academic  discipline.  Pre-requisite: 
Hon  3. 

Hon  5  Study  Abroad  (Certification  of  successful  completion  of  approved  program 
required) 

Students  may  choose  from  a  variety  ot  short-term  and  long-term  study  abroad  experiences 
to  increase  cross-cultural  understanding,  and  when  possible,  enrich  modem  language  profi- 
ciency. Stetson  semester  abroad  programs  are  automatically  accepted  as  meeting  this 
requirement.  Shorter  term  programs  and  non-Stetson  sponsored  programs  must  be 
approved  on  an  individual  basis  by  the  Honors  Program  Executive  G>mmittee.   In  the 
semester  following  the  successful  completion  of  a  study  abroad  program,  students  will  pres- 
ent a  public  report  on  their  experience  at  a  campus  Honors  Program  Forum. 

Hon  6  Service  Learning  (2  credit  hours  and  pass/fail  grade) 

With  the  support  of  the  University's  Community  Service  Office  and  in  consultation  with 
the  instructor  of  this  class,  students  will  develop  service  projects  that  address  local  commu- 
nity needs.   Prior  to  going  into  the  field,  students  will  spend  a  portion  of  the  first  part  of 
the  semester  in  classroom  preparation  for  these  experiences.  At  least  ten  weeks  will  be 
spent  in  the  service  project,  during  which  the  students  will  work  in  the  project  a  minimum 
o(  5  hours  per  week.  Near  the  end  of  the  semester,  the  students  will  return  to  the  class- 
room for  a  discussion  of  their  projects  and  will  present  a  public  report  on  their  experience 
at  a  campus  Honors  Program  Forum. 

Hon  7,  8   Capstone  Colloquium  (2  credit  hours  each  semester,  pass/fail) 

In  the  senior  year,  students  will  participate  in  a  senior  colloquium  coordinated  with  the 
major  lecture  series  on  campus  (e.g..  Values  Council  Lecture  Series,  Howard  TTiurman 
Lecture  Series,  Lawson  Lecture  Series,  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows  Lectures).  In  addition  to 
attending  these  lectures,  students  will  read  pertinent  texts,  meet  to  discuss  these  texts 
before  the  public  lecture,  and  gather  after  the  lecture  for  further  discussion  and  analysis.  As 
often  as  possible,  the  lecturer  will  also  attend  the  post-lecture  colloquium  to  offer  a  "lec- 
ture on  the  lecture"  and  to  entertain  further  questions.  Students  will  attend  six  to  eight 
lectures  per  semester  and  the  concomitant  pre-  and  post-lecture  colloquia.  Evaluation  will 
be  based  on  attendance,  participation  during  class  meetings,  and  joumaling. 

INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Nancy  Leonard,  Director  of  International  Education 

Mariana  Rodriguez,  International  Student  Adviser  and  Recruiter 

Stetson  Abroad 

The  Center  for  International  Education  at  Stetson  University  administers  a  program  of 
foreign  study  providing  opportunities  for  learning  at  eight  centers  abroad:  the  Universidad 
Complutense,  Spain;  the  Paedagogische  Hochshule,  Germany;  the  University  of  Avignon, 
France;  The  Nottingham-Trent  University,  England;  Oxford  University,  England;  Moscow 
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State  University,  Russia;  the  University  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico  and  the  Hong  Kong 
Baptist  University,  China.  The  program  is  designed  to  engender  cross-cultural  understand- 
ing through  personal  experience  and  first-hand  exposure  to  a  country's  language,  literature, 
history,  social  institutions,  and  artistic  and  scientific  development. 

Juniors,  seniors,  and  mature  sophomores  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  one  or  more 
study  abroad  programs.  Through  this  program,  students  may  earn  either  one  semester  or  a 
full  year  of  academic  credit  at  approximately  the  same  cost  as  study  on  the  home  campus. 
The  foreign  language  study  centers  are  supervised  by  a  Resident  Director  who  is  a  bilingual 
affiliate  of  the  cooperating  institution.  The  programs  in  England  and  Hong  Kong  are 
supervised  by  the  international  student  office  of  the  host  university.  The  overall  program 
is  coordinated  by  the  Director  of  International  Education. 

A  study  abroad  experience  is  expected  of  modern  language  and  international  studies 
majors.  It  is  required  for  majors  in  international  business  and  the  Honors  Program  Students. 
The  program  usually  facilitates  obtaining  a  double  major  or  completion  of  a  modem  lan- 
guage minor. 

Any  Stetson  student  participating  in  a  Stetson  abroad  may  apply  a  maximum  of  30 
hours  of  credit  toward  graduation  requirements.   Any  additional  credits  earned  must  be  in 
excess  of  the  120  required  for  graduation  and  will  be  considered  as  elective  credit  only. 
Stetson  also  offers  short  courses  abroad  led  by  Stetson  faculty,  and  summer  programs  in 
Mexico,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

Admission  to  the  program  involves  a  lengthy  application,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Center  for  International  Education.   A  valid  passport  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Center  for 
International  Education  upon  submission  of  the  application.  Standards  for  admission  to 
the  study  abroad  program  will  be  established  annually  by  the  International  Programs 
Council.  Contact  the  Center  for  International  Education  for  current  requirements.  The 
study  abroad  program  is  competitive;  meeting  the  requirements  does  not  guarantee  admis- 
sion to  the  program. 

Students  who  wish  to  study  abroad  in  a  program  other  than  a  Stetson  University  pro- 
gram may  be  able  to  do  so  for  transfer  credit.  Contact  the  Center  for  International 
Education  for  details. 

International  Student  and  Scholar  Services 

Stetson  University  welcomes  international  students  on  its  campus.  In  recent  years,  stu- 
dents from  as  many  as  65  counties  have  enrolled  in  Stetson  programs.  The  Center  for 
International  Education  assists  these  students  and  scholars  with  their  unique  needs  and 
concerns.  TTie  International  Student  Adviser  works  closely  with  international  students 
before  and  after  their  arrival,  providing  them  with  a  comprehensive  two-day  orientation 
upon  arrival  and  working  with  them  throughout  the  year  to  facilitate  their  transition  and 
adaptation  to  Stetson  University  and  DeLand. 

The  Center  for  International  Education  serves  as  a  liaison  between  international  stu- 
dents and  various  governmental  agencies,  such  as  the  US  Citizenship  and  Immigration 
Service  and  the  State  Department,  to  help  students  navigate  immigration  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

The  International  Student  Adviser  also  works  closely  with  the  International  Student 
Organization  in  sponsoring  cultural  and  social  activities  to  help  international  students 
share  their  cultural  traditions  with  the  campus  and  integrate  into  the  Stetson  community. 

ELS  Language  Centers 

ELS  Language  Centers  has  a  center  on  the  Stetson  University  campus.  A  division  of 
Berlitz  International,  Inc.,  ELS  offers  English  language  instruction  to  international  stu- 
dents in  preparation  for  their  matriculation  into  colleges  and  universities.  Completion  of 
Level  112  in  the  program  is  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  English  language  proficiency 
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for  admission  to  the  University,  provided  that  the  applicant  meets  other  admission  criteria. 
For  further  information  contact  the  director  of  the  ELS  Language  Centers  at  (386)  736- 
6330. 

EXPERIENTIAL  LEARNING  PROGRAMS 

Hollis  Leadership  Development  Program 

As  its  statement  of  heritage  and  values  makes  clear,  Stetson  is  committed  to  preparing 
its  students  to  be  effective,  informed,  and  principled  leaders.  TTie  Leadership  Development 
Program  furthers  campus  conversation  about  leadership  in  service  to  others.  Working  with 
the  Values  Council  and  other  distinctive  Stetson  initiatives  such  as  the  Thurman  Program, 
the  Institute  for  Christian  Ethics,  the  Institute  for  Philanthropy,  the  Model  Senate, 
Campus  Life,  and  University  departments,  the  Leadership  Program  offers  the  campus  com- 
munity a  rich  schedule  of  lectures,  workshops,  symposia,  service  opportunities,  and  intern- 
ships to  cultivate  the  skills  of  principled  leadership.  The  Program  encourages  young 
women  and  men  to  be  passionate  citizens  and  K)rceful  leaders  on  campus,  so  that  they  can 
be  leaders  in  democratic  societies,  their  faith  communities,  and  their  professions.   It  sup- 
ports curricular  and  co-curricular  opportunities  tor  students  to  clarify  their  fundamental 
principles  and  to  practice  expressing  those  principles  through  leadership  in  organizations 
committed  to  social  justice  and  service  to  others.  For  further  information,  see  any  Dean, 
representative  of  the  Values  Council,  or  President  Lee. 

The  Howard  Thurman  Program 

Stetson's  Howard  Thurman  Program,  directed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jefferson  P.  Rogers,  was 
established  in  April  1996,  in  partnership  with  New  Birth  Inc.,  a  national  board  of  African 
American  leaders.  Through  the  program.  Stetson  faculty  and  students  and  community 
leaders  are  working  to  extend  the  legacy  of  Dr.  Howard  Thurman,  whose  life  and  written 
works  inspired  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  many  leaders  of  the  American  Civil  Rights 
Movement. 

Thurman,  a  Daytona  Beach  native,  was  one  of  the  greatest  pastors  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  the  first  African  American  to  be  dean  of  Marsh  Chapel  at  Boston  University.  He 
co-founded  TTie  Fellowship  Church  for  All  Peoples  in  San  Francisco,  the  first  inter-racial 
and  inter-denominational  church  in  America. 

TTie  cornerstone  of  the  Howard  Thurman  Program  is  the  Thurman  Lecture  Series.  Each 
semester.  Stetson  hosts  internationally  recognized  scholars  and  social  justice  advocates, 
who  challenge  the  campus  and  surrounding  community  to  seek  solutions  to  social,  reli- 
gious, and  ethnic  problems  in  America  and  around  the  world.  In  addition  to  public  lec- 
tures, speakers  visit  classes,  hold  workshops  with  Stetson  students  and  faculty,  and  develop 
dialogue  with  community  and  campus  leaders,  offering  them  new  perspectives  on  social 
justice  and  encouraging  them  to  go  beyond  the  mtellectual  work  of  the  classroom  to 
increase  justice  in  the  world. 

Thurman  speakers  have  included  such  accomplished  scholars  and  activists  as  Derrick 
Bell,  TayK>r  Branch,  Angela  Davis,  Kwame  Ture  (Stokely  Carmichael),  Cain  Felder,  John 
Lewis,  Randall  Robinson,  Eric  Foner,  Calvin  Butts,  and  Andrea  Young. 

Stetson  Institute  for  Christian  Ethics 

The  Institute  for  Christian  Ethics  is  an  extension  of  Stetson's  Christian  heritage,  which 
historically  focuses  on  faith  extended  to  practice.  To  this  end,  the  Institute  seeks  to  stimu- 
late awareness  oi  and  critical  reasoning  about  important  ethical  concerns  in  an  e\'er- 
changing  world.  Objectives  feature  three  areas  of  concern:  ( 1 )  promoting  dialogue  about 
ethical  concerns  with  leading  thinkers  in  areas  of  law,  economics,  medicine,  business,  reli- 
gion, politics,  education,  and  environment;  (2)  raising  consciousness  about  values  that 
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motivate  decision-making  and  cultivate  a  sensitivity  for  valid  principles  of  moral  judg- 
ment; (3)  encouraging  integration  of  academic  studies  and  community  involvement  as  part 
of  a  holistic  educational  preparation.  The  Christian  Ethics  Institute  sponsors  the  Stewart 
Lectures  Series,  in  honor  of  James  A.  Stewart,  who  in  1955  became  Stetson's  first  Dean  of 
the  Chapel.  The  Lecture  Series  has  brought  to  campus  such  notable  speakers  as 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  Elie  Wiesel,  former  President  Jimmy  Carter,  Bill  Moyers,  and 
Jane  Goodall. 

The  Washington  Semester 

During  the  fall  semester,  selected  juniors  and  seniors  may  study  politics  first-hand  in  the 
nation's  capital.  Students  enroll  in  a  unit  which  surveys  broadly  the  major  aspects  of 
American  government  and  politics,  or  they  may  choose  one  of  the  units  of  the 
Washington  Semester  program  devoted  to  more  specialized  areas  -  American  foreign  poli- 
cy; economic  policy;  international  business  and  trade;  international  environment  and 
development;  peace  and  conflict  resolution;  politics  and  public  law;  the  criminal  justice 
system;  urban  policy  and  transforming  communities;  gender  and  politics;  the  mass  media 
and  journalism;  information  technology  and  telecommunications  policy;  and  law  enforce- 
ment: security  and  liberty.  Study  is  done  in  a  seminar,  an  individual  research  project,  and 
an  internship  in  a  governmental  agency,  congressional  office,  or  advocacy  group.   Full 
credit  is  given  toward  a  student's  degree  at  Stetson,  and  for  administrative  purposes  partici- 
pants in  the  program  are  regarded  as  being  "in  residence"  at  Stetson.  Those  who  apply  for 
the  Washington  Semester  should  have  a  minimum  GPA  of  2.5,  and  should  have  taken  the 
introductory  American  national  government  course  and  other  appropriate  foundation 
courses  if  they  select  one  of  the  specialized  units.  Scholarship  assistance  is  available 
through  a  special  fund  endowed  by  United  States  Senator  Max  Cleland  who  attended  the 
Washington  Semester.  The  Washington  Semester  work  is  supervised  by  the  American 
University  and  an  inter-institutional  committee  representing  sponsoring  colleges.  Further 
detailed  information  is  available  from  Dr.  T  Wayne  Bailey,  Department  of  Political 
Science. 

UNIVERSITY  COURSE  SYMBOLS  AND 
CLASSIFICATIONS 

The  following  symbols  designate  subjects  in  the  various  Colleges,  Schools,  Divisions, 
and  Departments: 


Accounting ATG 

Africana  Studies  AFS 

American  Studies  AS 

Anthropology AY 

Art  History AH 

Art AT 

Biology BY 

Business  Administration BN 

Business  Law BL 

Chemistry  CY 

Communication  Studies CN 

Computer  Information  Systems CIS 

Computer  Science CS 

Counselor  Education CSL 

Decision  Science DS 

Digital  Arts DA 

Economics ES 


Education EN 

Electronic  Business  Technology  EBT 

English EH 

English/Creative  Writing EHCW 

Environmental  Science ESS 

Family  Business FE 

Finance FIN 

Foreign  Language 

(Literature  in  Translation) FL 

French  FH 

Geography GY 

Geology GLY 

German GN 

Greek GK 

Health  Care  Issues HCI 

History HY 

Honors HON 
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Humanities  HUM 

Integrative  Health  Science  IH 

Journalism JN 

Latin LN 

Latin  American  Studies  LAS 

Linguistics LS 

Management  MGT 

Marketing MKT 

Mathematics MS 

Military  Science MY 

Music  MC 

Music/ Applied MCA 

Music/Ensemble MCE 

Philosophy  PY 


Physics  PS 

Political  Science PE 

Production  and  Operations 

Management  POM 

Psychology PSY 

Religious  Studies REL 

Russian  RSN 

Russian  Studies  RS 

Sociology  SY 

Spanish  SH 

Sport  Management SM 

Theatre TE 

Women  and  Gender  Studies WGS 


Course  numbers  indicate  the  level:  lower  division — 100  and  200;  upper-division — 300 
and  400;  graduate  division — 500  and  600.  The  numbers  in  parenthesis  following  the  title 
of  a  course  state  the  amount  of  credit  and  sequence  as  follows: 

(3,3)     First  semester  prerequisite  to  second,  but  credit  given  for  first  without  second. 

(3)  (3)  Credit  for  either  semester  separately. 

(3)        Single  semester  course. 

Credit  by  examination  may  be  earned  for  courses  listed  in  this  Bulletin  by  showing  profi- 
ciency at  an  acceptable  level — a  level  not  higher  than  that  expected  of  a  student  in  a  regu- 
lar course.  Such  credit  will  be  credit  hours  only  and  not  grades.  See  the  Dean  of  the 
College  or  Scho(.)l  for  more  information. 
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Dean  Qrady  Ballenger 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  original  college  of  Stetson  University,  Florida's 
first  private  university.  Today  it  is  the  University's  largest  division  and  the  center  of  its 
mission  of  providing  a  broad  and  rigorous  liberal  education  to  every  one  of  its  students. 
All  students  at  Stetson  participate  in  the  General  Education  courses  offered  by  the 
College,  and  drawn  by  the  excitement  of  study  in  one  of  fifty-two  academic  majors  or  forty 
minors,  most  students  elect  to  complete  their  undergraduate  education  with  advanced 
work  in  the  College.  As  its  first  charter,  from  1887,  announces,  the  goal  of  all  programs  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  "to  develop  in  the  student  the  habit  of  independent 
judgment — and  of  investigating  statements  and  principles  for  oneself,  and  thus  for  oneself 
to  discover  their  truth  or  falsity."  Thus,  in  introductory  courses,  such  as  the  required 
sequence  of  First-Year  English  courses,  and  in  study  in  depth,  especially  the  independent 
work  on  a  Senior  Project,  the  College  seeks  to  develop  habits  of  mind  and  habits  of  heart 
which  distinguish  educated  persons  prepared  to  live  thoughtfully,  compassionately,  and 
courageously. 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  and  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 
degrees  are  described  in  the  following  pages.  The  College  also  offers  graduate  degrees: 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  and 
Specialist  in  Education.  These  courses  of  study  are  described  in  the  Graduate  Programs  sec- 
tion of  this  Bulletin. 

THE  COLLEGE'S  MISSION  STATEMENT 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Science  seeks  to  prepare  students  for  informed,  compassionate, 
and  engaged  lives.  We  pursue  the  University's  goals  by  cultivating  fundamental  qualities 
of  an  educated  person:  open-minded  inquiry,  independent  judgment,  empathetic  humani- 
ty, and  creative  imagination.  Through  liberal  study  in  general  education  courses  required  of 
all  undergraduate  students,  we  aim  to  broaden  understandings  of  the  characteristic  modes 
of  inquiry  and  expression  in  the  humanities,  fine  arts,  social  sciences,  mathematics,  and 
natural  sciences.    Our  majors  and  minors  provide  advanced  disciplinary  understanding, 
opportunities  for  independent  research,  and  practice  in  the  use  of  technology  to  pursue 
knowledge.   Building  upon  a  tradition  of  preparing  students  for  satisfying  careers  as  well  as 
post-baccalaureate  study,  we  seek  especially  to  hone  those  skills  of  analytical  thinking,  dis- 
ciplined problem-solving,  and  eloquence  in  speech  and  writing  that  foster  success  in  any 
field  and  responsible  action  in  the  world.  To  that  end,  we  support  the  University's  empha- 
sis on  values  by  offering  curricular  and  co-curricular  opportunities  that  cultivate  the  capac- 
ity for  ethical  reflection,  an  appreciation  for  cultural  diversity,  an  awareness  of  global  inter- 
dependence, a  respect  for  the  natural  environment,  a  commitment  to  social  justice,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  role  of  language  and  religion  in  culture.    Our  selected  graduate 
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programs,  designed  to  meet  the  advanced  educational  needs  in  our  region,  similarly  devel- 
op disciplinary'  knowledge  and  skills  together  with  reflective  understanding  of  professional 
practices  and  ethics. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

PROGRAMS 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  has  traditionally  signified  a  broad  and  well-halanced  educa- 
tion. The  Bachelor  ot  Science  degree  has  traditionally  signified  a  hroad  education  with 
special  attention  to  establishing  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  expertise  in  scientific 
inquiry.  With  respect  for  this  tradition  and  in  pursuit  of  the  goals  stated  above,  the  Faculty 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  established  General  Education  requirements  for 
the  two  degrees. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
THE  B.A.  AND  B.S.  DEGREES 

A  candidate  for  either  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
must  complete  120  semester  hours  of  academic  work  with  a  C  (2.0)  average  overall.  At 
least  40  hours  of  this  work  must  be  in  upper-division  courses.  At  Stetson,  such  courses  are 
numbered  300  and  above. 

A  single  course  may  not  be  used  to  meet  more  than  one  of  the  general  education 
requirements  described  below. 

To  insure  a  broad  experience  of  liberal  study  on  which  to  base  advanced  work,  the  can- 
didate's program  of  study  must  include  the  following  courses  in  General  Education: 

I.  Foundations 

•  Two  First-Year  English  courses 

This  requirement  may  be  met  by  examination  or  by  completing  two  of  the  courses  in 
the  First- Year  English  Sequence:  EH  111 -College  Writing,  EH  121-  Research  and 
Argumentation,  EH  131-Analytical  Reading  and  Writing.  The  English  Department 
places  entering  students  in  the  sequence  on  the  basis  of  standardized  tests,  AF,  or  IB 
scores.  The  student  must  be  enrolled  in  a  first-year  English  course  each  semester  until 
the  requirement  is  completed. 

•  One  oral  communication  course  or  certification  in  oral  communication 

This  requirement  may  be  met  by  having  a  Certification  of  Competency  in  Oral 
Communication  issued  by  the  department  ot  the  student's  major  or  by  taking  one  of 
the  following  courses:  CN  201 -Public  Speaking,  CN  205-lnterpersonal 
Communication,  CN  206- Performance  Study  of  Literature,  CN  208-lntercultural 
Communication. 

•  One  mathematics  course  or  satisfactory  performance  on  an  exemption  test 

•  Modem  language  proficiency 

For  B.A.  candidates,  this  requirement  must  be  met  by  demonstrating  proficiency 
through  the  102  level  in  any  modem  language  other  than  English.  For  B.S.  candi- 
dates, it  may  be  met  by  demonstrating  proficiency  through  the  101  level. 

•  Undergraduate  study  in  all  disciplines  of  the  arts  and  sciences  requires  the  use  of  com- 
puters and  other  academic  technologies.  Students  in  the  College  develop  technoKigical 
skills  both  in  general  education  and  in  advanced  study  of  their  selected  majors.  Each 
department  in  the  College  identities  computer  proficiencies  and  technological  skills  rel- 
evant to  its  fields  of  study  and  certifies  to  the  Registrar  that  candidates  for  degrees  have 
achieved  these  skills  through  coursework  and  the  Senior  Project. 
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II.  Breadth  of  Knowledge 

•  One  civilization  course 

This  requirement  may  he  met  by  completion  of  one  of  the  following:  HYlOl -Western 
Civilization  I,  HY102 'Western  Civilization  II,  HYI03-World  Civilizations  I,  HY104' 
World  Civilizations  II.  It  may  also  he  met  hy  an  appropriate  standard  examination  in 
the  history  of  civilization. 

•  Two  natural  science  laboratory  courses 

This  requirement  may  be  met  either  (a)  by  completing  laboratory  courses  from  two  of 
these  programs:  Biology,  Chemistry',  Environmental  Science,  Geology^  Physics;  or  (b) 
by  completing  one  of  these  sequences:  Biology  101-102,  Chemistry  101-102,  Physics 
101-102,  Physics  201-202.  For  option  (a)  only,  B.A.  candidates  may  use  150-level 
courses  designed  for  non-majors  in  two  of  the  programs  listed  above. 

•  Two  social  science  courses 

These  courses  must  be  selected  from  approved  courses  in  two  disciplines  offered  by  the 
following  departments:  American  Studies,  Economics,  Geography  and  Environmental 
Science,  Political  Science,  Psychology',  Sociology,  and  Anthropology. 

•  One  fine  arts  course 

This  course  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  following  programs:  Art,  Art  History, 
Music,  Theatre  Arts.  TTiis  requirement  may  also  be  met  by  AS259-American 
Artifacts,  HUM  275-Approaches  to  Music  and  the  Visual  Arts,  RS301-Survey  of 
Russian  Civilization,  or  a  three-semester  sequence  of  ensemble  participation  or 
applied  music  study. 

•  One  religious  heritage  course 

This  course  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  following:  RELIOO-Introduction  to 
Biblical  Literature,  REL106-lntroduction  to  Religion,  REL107-lntroduction  to 
Judaism,  REL108-lntroduction  to  Christianity,  REL109-Introduction  to  World 
Religions.  Each  of  these  courses  introduces  the  student  to  one  or  more  major  tradi- 
tions in  world  religion  and  includes  consideration  of  the  relationship  between  those 
traditions  and  the  cultures  in  which  they  emerged. 

•  One  contemporary  cultural  diversity  course 

This  course  may  be  selected  from  any  of  the  courses  with  a  "C"  following  the  course 
number  in  the  schedule  of  courses  published  prior  to  each  term.  Each  of  these  courses 
has  as  its  primary  purpose  increasing  students'  understanding  of  contemporary  cultural 
diversity.  These  courses  seek  to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  larger  world  as  informed 
citizens  with  an  appreciation  for  and  knowledge  of  the  complex  diversity  of  cultures 
in  the  U.  S.  and  around  the  globe.  "C"  courses  focus  on  at  least  one  culture  or  civi- 
lization outside  the  borders  of  the  U.  S.  or  on  at  least  one  non-dominant,  minority 
subculture,  considered  as  such  in  the  post-WWll  era  within  the  U.  S.  (A  term  of 
study  abroad  will  also  satisfy  this  requirement.) 

III.  Bases  of  Ethical  Decisionmaking 

This  requirement  may  be  met  by  completing  any  course  which  has  an  "E"  following 
the  course  number.   Each  of  these  courses  deals  extensively  with  the  principles  or 
practice  of  ethical  decisionmaking,  or  is  devoted  to  exploration  of  the  broader  frame- 
works of  meaning  and  value  within  which  ethical  decisionmaking  occurs.  Approved 
ethical  decisionmaking  courses  in  the  Applied  Ethics  Program  or  other  departments 
of  the  College  are  listed  in  the  course  schedule  for  each  term. 
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IV.  Cultural  Attendance 

Students  are  required,  for  graduation,  to  attend  three  cultural  events  for  each  semester 
of  enrollment.   A  list  of  approved  events  is  provided  each  semester  by  the  Dean's 
Office  on  its  web  page  and  on  its  bulletin  board.  A  brochure  available  in  that  office, 
106  Elizabeth  Hall,  further  describes  this  requirement. 

MAJORS,  MINORS,  AND  COLLATERAL 
REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  General  Education  requirements,  a  candidate  for  either  a  B.A.  or  a 
B.S.  degree  must  also  complete  a  major  recognized  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Each  major  requires  30  or  more  hours  of  coursework  and  includes  a  Senior  Project.  A 
minor  is  not  required,  but  many  are  available.   Since  some  departments  offer  both  degrees, 
students  must  select  either  the  B.A.  or  the  B.S.  degree  in  their  major.   Details  of  the 
requirements  for  each  major  and  minor  are  listed  separately  in  this  Bulletin. 

Tl\e  candidate  must  have  at  least  a  C  (2.0)  average  in  the  major  and  in  any  minor.  For 
many  majors,  certain  courses  outside  the  major  field  of  study  are  required.  Such  courses  are 
called  "collateral  requirements."  Courses  taken  as  part  of  a  minor,  a  major,  or  the  collateral 
requirements  for  a  major  may  also  be  used  to  meet  the  General  Education  requirements 
listed  above. 

A  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  may  not  count  more  than  42  semester  hours 
of  credit  in  the  major  field  of  study  toward  the  120  required  to  graduate;  candidates  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  may  not  count  more  than  50.  Exceptions  for  overseas  study,  however, 
may  be  made  in  individual  cases;  and  a  student  majoring  in  education  may  count  among 
the  120  as  many  hours  in  the  major  field  as  are  required  for  completion  of  an  approved 
program  for  certification  by  the  State  of  Florida. 

Courses  taken  under  the  pass/fail  option  may  be  applied  to  Parts  II  and  III  of  the 
General  Education  requirements  listed  above.  A  course  taken  under  the  pass/  fail  option 
may  not  be  applied  to  the  major  or  a  minor. 

THE  SENIOR  PROJECT 

Drawing  on  liberal  study  in  the  College's  program  of  General  Education  and  those 
understandings  and  skills  learned  through  advanced  disciplinary  study,  each  senior  under- 
takes a  project  appropriate  to  his  or  her  field  of  study—a  researched  essay,  statistical  study, 
report  on  a  laboratory  experiment  or  field  observation,  gallery  or  stage  presentation,  com- 
puter program,  or  creative  work.  Some  seniors  elect  to  join  their  professors  in  research 
projects.  Others  design  their  own  projects,  and  through  independent  study  follow  their 
own  intellectual  passions.  Those  who  select  two  majors  for  advanced  study  may  work  with 
advisers  in  both  areas  to  design  an  appropriate  project:  a  student  majoring  in  French  and 
mathematics,  for  instance,  might  study  Pascal's  contributions  to  the  Calculus.  Through 
the  Honors  Program,  students  may  elect  to  design  their  own  course  of  study  and  senior 
project.  All  seniors  find  their  study  energetically  supported  by  the  University's  resources, 
especially  a  teaching  faculty  dedicated  to  fostering  independent  study  by  undergraduates 
and  a  library  faculty  expert  in  supporting  their  research.   All  of  the  University's  advanced 
instrumentation  and  research  facilities  are  readily  available  to  seniors  for  their  research. 

While  disciplines  in  the  College  approach  the  senior  project  in  different  ways,  the  goal 
is  the  same:  to  hone  skills  of  close  reading,  careful  observation,  quantitative  analysis,  force- 
ful speaking,  and  persuasive  writing  through  a  project  of  the  student's  own  choosing.   Ever>- 
project  requires  imaginative  design  at  the  outset  and  demands  the  persistence--the  disci- 
pline--to  see  an  extended  task  to  completion.  Exemplary  Senior  Projects  are  presented  to 
the  University  community  on  Undergraduate  Scholarship  and  Performance  Day  each 
spring.  Seniors  also  regularly  present  their  work  at  conferences  or  publish  with  their 
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advisers  in  professional  journals.   Successfully  completing  a  senior  project  is,  thus,  a  cap- 
stone experience  for  all  students  in  the  College.   Presenting  their  work  orally  and  in  writ- 
ing, seniors  show  their  growing  mastery  of  a  field  of  study  and  prepare  themselves  to  bring 
knowledge  and  discipline  to  further  endeavors  in  advanced  study,  the  professions,  citizen- 
ship, and  service. 

PROGRAMS  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  in  the  following  areas: 


American  Studies 

Art 

Biology 

Communication  Studies 

Digital  Arts 

Economics 

Elementary  Education 

English 

Environmental  Science 

French 

Geography 

German 

History 

Humanities 

International  Studies 


Latin  American  Studies 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Religious  Studies 

Russian  Studies 

Secondary  Education 

Social  Science 

Social  Science-Education 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Sport  Management 

Theater  Arts 


The  College  offers  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  the  following: 


Aquatic  and  Marine  Biology 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Computer  Science 

Economics 

Elementary  Education 

Environmental  Science 

Geography 

Health  Science 


Mathematics 
Medical  Technology 
Molecular  Biology 
Physics 

Political  Science 
Psychology 

Rehabilitative  Studies 
Secondary  Education 
Sociology 


The  B.S.  degree  in  engineering  may  be  earned  through  cooperative  programs  with  other 
universities. 

Special  programs  are  maintained  to  advise  and  support  students  from  various  majors  who 
are  preparing  themselves  for  law  school,  medical  school,  health-related  fields,  or  engineer- 
ing. 

The  minors  available  to  students  pursuing  either  B.A.  or  B.S.  degrees  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Biology 

Business  Administration 

Business  Law 


Accounting 
Africana  Studies 
American  Studies 
Anthropology 
Applied  Ethics 
Applied  Statistics 
Art  History 


Chemistry 

Communication  Studies 
Computer  Science 
Digital  Arts 
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Economics 

Electronic  Business  Technology 

English 

Environmental  Science 

Family  Business 

Finance 

French 

Geography 

German 

Health  Care  Issues 

Health  Science 

Histor\- 

Humanities 

International  Studies 

Journalism 

Latin  American  Studies 


Management 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Religious  Studies 

Russian 

Russian  Studies 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Sport  Management 

Studio  Art 

Theatre  Arts 

Women  and  Gender  Studies 


In  the  following  section  are  descriptions  ot  the  undergraduate  courses  offered  within  the 
College  as  well  as  the  requirements  for  the  various  majors,  minors,  and  special  certifica- 
tions available. 

DEGREES  AND  CURRICULA 


AMERICAN  STUDIES 

P.  Jerome  Croce  (Chair);  E.  Mieras 

Using  the  insights  ot  many  academic  fields,  students  in  American  Studies  investigate 
the  diverse  experiences,  values,  and  cultural  traditions  that  have  made  the  United  States 
what  it  is  today.  Courses  explore  questions  that  have  intrigued  visitors  from  abroad  as  well 
as  Americans,  past  and  present:  What  are  the  origins  of  American  politics,  morals,  business 
systems,  and  perceptions  of  themselves  and  each  other?  WTiat  goals  and  beliefs  unify  the 
different  peoples  who  call  themselves  "American"?  How  are  individual  American  lives 
shaped  by  race,  ethnicity,  class,  and  gender?  Taking  courses  both  in  and  out  of  the 
American  Studies  department,  students  use  insights  from  history  and  literature,  as  well  as 
sociology,  psychology,  politics,  business,  education,  religion,  art,  music,  and  the  natural  sci- 
ences to  gain  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  many  brands  ot  American  experience 
and  their  relation  to  our  increasingly  complex  world. 

Department  faculty  participate  in  cross-disciplinar>-  work  on  campus,  including  the 
Atricana  Studies  Program,  the  En\ironmental  Studies  Program,  the  Honors  Program,  the 
Journalism  Minor,  the  Urban  Studies  Program,  and  the  Women  and  Gender  Studies 
Program,  providing  students  with  a  multitude  of  resources  for  integrating  their  learning. 
Students  who  study  abroad  or  in  other  programs,  such  as  the  Washington  Semester,  may 
use  those  credits  toward  the  major  or  minor.  Tb.e  department  also  actively  encourages  stu- 
dents to  link  their  academic  work  with  practical  experience  in  internships,  on  and  oft  cam- 
pus (for  example,  the  department  offers  a  grant  for  student  research  in  science  and  religion 
and  a  series  of  internships  in  businesses  and  community  organizations).  The  department 
also  sponsors  Stetson  American  Studies  International,  an  exchange  program  for  interna- 
tional students  of  American  studies.  The  major  and  minor  in  American  Studies  provide 
the  toundations  for  careers  in  law,  education,  gmemment  service,  the  non-profit  sector, 
the  ministry,  communications  media,  and  business,  and  work  in  this  department  has  pre- 
pared students  for  professional  school  and  graduate  training  in  many  disciplines. 
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The  Charles  E.  Merrill  Department  of  American  Studies,  founded  in  1955,  was  one  of 
the  first  American  Studies  departments  in  the  country.  Under  the  leadership  of  Gerald 
Critoph  and  John  Hague  for  three  decades,  the  department  gained  national  recognition  for 
excellence.  The  Southern  American  Studies  Association  established  the  Jerry  Critoph 
Prize  for  the  best  student  papers  at  the  Association's  conferences,  and  John  Hague  earned 
the  Bode-Pearson  Prize  of  the  American  Studies  Association  for  lifetime  contributions  to 
the  field.  In  its  undergraduate  teaching  and  faculty  scholarship,  the  department  today  con- 
tinues this  tradition  oi  passionate  commitment  to  learning  about  American  culture. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  1.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 
One  American  studies  course 

at  the  150  level 3 

*Histor>'151 3 

*Histor>-  152 3 

One  200-leveI  American  studies 

course  or  AS  310 ^ 

Total  lower-division  hours 12 

*Students  may  take  EH  363:Sur\ey  of  American 
Literature  in  place  of  HY151  or  HY152,  for  a  Total 
of  two  of  these  three  courses  (EH 3 63,  HYl  5 1 ,  and 
HY152).  Students  may  consult  with  the  depart- 
ment    about  receiving  credit  for  and/or  waiving 
the  history  requirements  based  on  AP  or  CLEP 
tests  or  equivalents. 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 
Minor  in  American  Studies 

1.       One  100-level  course  in  American  Studies 
(3  credits) 

IL      AS  362  (3  credits) 

111.    Two  courses  (6  credits)  of  other  American  Studies 
courses  (at  least  one  of  these  classes  should  be 
upper-division) 


American  Studies  362  3 

American  Studies  497  2 

American  Studies  498  3 

Two  American  studies  courses 
at  the  300  or  400  level .^6 

Total  upper-division  hours 14 

IV  OTHER:  FOCUS  AREA 

According  to  their  own  particular  interests,  stu- 
dents will  create  a  focus  area  of  four  courses  ( 1 2 
hours)  related  to  a  common  theme.  These  courses 
must  he  taken  from  at  least  two  departments  other 
than  American  Studies;  one  or  two  American 
studies  courses  may  be  applied  to  the  focus  area. 
Themes  might  include  Literature  and  the  Arts  in 
American  Culture;  Contemporary  Problems  and 
their  Historical  Roots;  Cultures  in  Comparison; 
Politics  and  the  Law.  A  student's  choice  of  courses 
to  fulfill  this  requirement  must  be  approved  by  the 
Department. 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  38 

V.      ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  o(  120. 


IV.  Mini-Focus  Area:  Two  courses  (6  credits)  of  other 
courses,  in  AS  or  other  departments,  that  consti- 
tute a  mini-focus  area  centered  on  a  set  of  general 
themes  chosen  by  the  student.  If  these  courses  are 
outside  the  AS  department,  the  department  must 
approve  them  for  this  requirement. 

Total:   18  hours 


Course  Offerings 


AS151       Popular  Culture  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  critical  analysis  of  popular  Culture.  Topics 
may  include  television,  film,  advertising,  and  cultural  rituals.    Prtwides  an  introduction  to 
interdisciplinary  methods. 

AS  152       The  1950s  and  1960s  (3).  A  detailed  study  of  American  culture  during;  this  period, 
including  political  and  social  movements,  representative  leaders,  and  everyday  life. 
Provides  an  introduction  to  interdisciplinary  methods. 

AS  153  Gender  in  American  Culture  (3).  An  examination  of  American  attitudes  about  masculin- 
ity and  femininity  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  Provides  an  introduction  to 
interdisciplinary  methods. 

AS154       American  Environmental  Issues  (3).  This  course  will  introduce  students  to  environmen- 
tal issues  by  exploring  both  their  historical  roots  and  their  contemporary  tensions.  The 
class  places  special  emphasis  on  the  rise  of  ecological  thinking,  the  relations  of  environ- 
mental issues  to  the  marketplace,  and  the  challenges  of  implementing  environmental  goals. 
Provides  an  introduction  to  interdisciplinary  methods. 
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AS155        Multicultural  United  States  TTiis  class  examines  the  experiences  of  people  of  diverse  eth- 
nic, racial,  and  sexual  identities  in  American  culture,  past  and  present.  Provides  a  stand- 
point for  critical  analysis  of  American  ideals  like  the  "melting  pot"  and  the  "American 
dream."  Provides  an  introduction  to  interdisciplinary  methods. 

AS  159  Introduction  to  American  Studies:  Topics  (3).  This  introductory  Course  will  center  on  a 
topic  that  will  change  from  year  to  year.Recent  examples  include  Journalism  and  American 
Culture  and  Campaign  Watching. 

AS210       (AH210)  American  Art  (3).  A  survey  of  art  in  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  pres- 
ent. Emphasis  is  on  the  history  of  painting,  with  reference  to  its  place  in  historical  and  cul- 
tural contexts. 

AS259       American  Artifacts  (3).  An  examination  of  American  culture  through  an  emphasis  on 

non-written  artifacts.   In  different  semesters,  the  course  will  focus  on  material  culture,  film, 
museum  and  preser\ation  studies,  or  consumer  culture. 

AS310  (AH310)  Topics  in  American  Art  (3).  A  specialized  study  of  selected  topics  in  the  histo- 
ry- of  American  art. 

AS320       Women  in  the  United  States  (3).  This  course  investigates  the  history  of  American 

women  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  Using  diverse  sources,  this  course 
examines  the  variety  of  women's  experiences,  with  attention  to  race,  ethnicity,  class,  and 
sexuality  as  key  topics  for  analysis.  Other  topics  include  home  and  work,  the  female  body, 
and  women's  activism. 

AS330       The  Multicultural  United  States  (3).  This  course  takes  a  more  in-depth  approach  to  the 
topics  introduced  in  AS  155.   In  order  to  illuminate  American  efforts  to  wrestle  with  cul- 
tural diversity  over  time,  students  will  study  theories  of  racial  and  ethnic  difference,  sexual 
identity  and  gender  since  the  colonial  period.  They  will  apply  these  critical  concepts  to 
case  studies  ot  American  diversity,  which  may  include  African  American,  Asian  American, 
European  American,  Hispanic  or  Latino/a  American,  Native  American,  and  gay  and  les- 
bian experiences.  TTie  course  also  examines  the  debates  over  academic  theories  oi  multi- 
culturalism  itself.   Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing  or  above. 

AS340       Lives  in  Context  (3).  This  course  uses  the  life  ot  one  person  who  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  American  culture,  past  or  present,  as  a  lens  for  examining  the  cultural  trends,  con- 
flicts, and  changes  ot  that  person's  times.  Topics  will  change  from  year  to  year  but  may 
include:  Tecumseh,  William  James,  Jane  Addams,  Mark  Twain,  Booker  T  Washington, 
Cesar  Chavez,  Betty  Friedan,  or  Madonna. 

AS350       Dar\\'inism  and  the  Divine  (3).  Charles  Darwin's  theory  of  species  development  has  been 
a  flashpoint  tor  controversy  between  religious  and  scientific  outlooks  on  the  world.  Using 
Darwinism  as  the  most  significai»t  aspect  of  science  to  appear  regularly  in  social  thought 
and  political  debate,  this  course  will  examine  the  religious  beliefs,  scientific  theories,  and 
cultural  values  that  have  emerged  in  the  wide  range  of  interactions  between  science  and 
religion  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  Science  and  religion  will  be  our  win- 
dow into  modern  American  culture  as  a  whole. 

AS359       Special  Topics  in  American  Studies  (3).    This  upper-division  course  will  center  on  a 

topic  that  will  change  from  year  to  year,  such  as,  African  American  Religious  Experiences; 
Beauty,  Fitness,  and  Bi>dy  Image  in  the  United  States;  Communicating  African-American 
Popular  Culture;  War  and  Peace;  Definitions  of  Community  in  the  United  States; 
Immigration  and  Ethnicity  in  the  United  States;  and  Natives  and  Newcomers  in  the 
American  West. 
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AS360       Southern  Culture{s).  (3)  This  course  examines  Southern  cuhure  and  Southern  identity 
using  interdisciplinary  texts  including  literature,  history,  memoir,  music,  and  film.  Key  fea- 
tures of  the  course  include  conceptions  of  historical  memory  and  place,  as  well  as  the  uses 
of  culture  in  sustaining  a  collective  identity.  The  course  investigates  the  South  from  multi- 
ple perspectives,  looking  at  different  experiences  in  the  region  and  using  gender  and  race  as 
key  categories  for  analysis. 

AS362       American  Cultural  Traditions.  (3)  An  examination  of  contemporary  American  culture 

by  evaluating  the  root.s  of  today's  issues  as  they  have  emerged  in  the  nation's  heritage.  The 
course  will  use  representative  themes  and  stories,  from  colonial  contact  to  the  present,  on 
topics  to  include  politics,  religion,  intellectual  ideas,  popular  culture,  the  arts,  and  gender 
and  race  relations,  giving  students  an  understanding  ot  how  the  US  has  arrived  at  present 
circumstances  and  where  this  culture  may  he  going. 

AS370       War  and  Peace  in  American  Culture.  (3)  This  course  examines  American  culture 

through  attention  to  the  practices  and  policies  of  American  military  ventures  and  bids  for 
peace  from  Native  American  warfare  through  the  Civil  War,  American  imperial  outreach, 
the  hot  and  cold  wars  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  contemporary  War  on  Terror. 
There  will  he  a  special  emphasis  on  the  emergence  of  America's  global  reach  and  on  ways 
in  which  the  past  informs  the  present. 

AS395       Internship  (3).  Practical  experiences  linked  to  academic  work  giving  students  opportuni- 
ties to  apply  their  learning  and  explore  career  possibilities. 

AS451       Darwinism  and  the  Divine  in  American  Cuhure  (3).  Charles  Darwin's  theory  of  species 
development  has  been  a  flashpoint  for  controversy  between  religious  and  scientific  out- 
looks on  the  world.  This  course  will  examine  the  religious  beliefs,  scientific  theories,  and 
cultural  values  that  have  emerged  in  debates  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present. 

AS452       Environmental  History  and  Culture:  Nature  and  the  American  Marketplace  (3).  This 
course  is  an  examination  of  how  Americans  have  created  wealth  from  nature,  generated 
environmental  problems,  and  worked  to  solve  them.  A  major  theme  of  the  class  is  the 
relationship  between  ideas  of  nature  and  the  emergence  of  a  market  economy. 

AS454       Modern  America,  1900-1940  (3).  This  upper-division  seminar  takes  a  close  look  at  the 
ways  modernity  affected  Americans  in  the  early  twentieth-century.   How  did  individuals 
adapt  to  a  rapidly  changing  world  of  mass  culture,  consumption,  increasingly  diverse  racial 
and  ethnic  populations,  and  intensifying  movements  for  social  change?  Topics  include 
consumerism,  realist  fiction,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  Depression-era  Art  and  film. 

AS459       Advanced  Special  Topics  in  American  Studies  (3).  This  advanced  course  will  center  on  a 
topic  that  will  change  from  year  to  year,  for  example,  Reading  and  Writing  Media  Culture, 
and  Student  Activism. 

AS485       Independent  Study  (3). 

AS486       Independent  Study  (3). 

AS495       Teaching  Apprenticeship  (3).  American  studies  majors  who  eiualify  with  outstanding 
scholarship  may  be  invited  to  assist  the  faculty  in  teaching  an  introductory  course. 
Apprentices'  responsibilities  include  assisting  in  class  discussions  and  consulting  with  stu- 
dents outside  of  class.  Readings  in  pedagogy  are  also  required.  Prerequisite:  American  stud- 
ies major  and  instructor's  permi.ssion. 

AS496       Research  Collaboration  (3).  This  course  allows  students  to  ohservc  and  participate  in  the 
research  process  at  the  professional  level.  Building  from  ongoing  faculty  projects,  the  course 
demonstrates  research  methods  and  paths  to  publication  and  allows  students  to  work  close- 
ly with  faculty  on  new  research  ventures.  Prerequisite:  American  studies  major  or  instruc- 
tor's permission. 

AS497       Preparation  for  Senior  Project  (2). 
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AS498       Senior  Project  (3). 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

For  the  minor  in  anthropology,  see  the  listing  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 

ART 

G.  Holding;  R.  Favis  (Chair);  D.  Gunderson;  C.  Lopes-Pereira;  M.  Roberts 

The  art  major  at  Stetson  is  designed  to  allow  students  to  develop  their  personal  styles 
and  directions  on  the  base  of  a  strong  foundation  in  technique,  design  principles,  historical 
tradition,  and  contemporary  artistic  theories.  That  this  process  takes  place  in  the  context 
of  a  liberal  arts  college  allows  for  a  breadth  of  experience  that  results  in  stronger,  more  ver- 
satile graduates.  While  becoming  technically  adept,  our  students  also  develop  the  ability  to 
think  critically,  analytically,  and  creatively.  Small  classes  assure  individual  attention; 
round-the-clock  access  to  studios  allows  ample  opportunity  to  work  outside  of  class. 

The  studio  art  program  at  Stetson  has  particular  strengths  in  painting,  drawing,  and 
ceramics.  Secondary  areas  of  concentration  include  photography,  sculpture,  and  mixed 
media.  The  Department  of  Art  is  actively  involved  in  the  Digital  Arts  major,  a  partner- 
ship among  the  Art  and  Computer  Science  Departments  and  the  School  of  Music.  Many 
students  opt  for  a  second  major  in  Digital  Arts,  or  a  minor  in  Digital  Arts  or  Art  History. 

A  rich  and  varied  program  of  visiting  artists,  lecturers,  and  exhibitions  widens  student 
exposure  to  contemporary  art  and  artists.  Lecturers,  critics,  and  visiting  artists  have 
included  Fiona  Rae,  Judy  Pfaff,  Vik  Muniz,  Dave  Hickey,  Zoe  Leonard,  Michael  Rush, 
Alison  Saar,  Martha  Rosier,  William  Wiley,  Patti  Warashina,  Michael  Lucero,  Samella 
Lewis,  John  Torreano,  Carter  Ratcliff,  Tania  Bruguera,  Louisa  Chase,  Don  Reitz,  Jack  Earl, 
and  the  Guerilla  Girls. 

The  Duncan  Gallery  of  Art,  located  across  from  the  main  studio  in  Sampson  Hall,  pro- 
vides first-hand  access  to  important  new  artwork.  Tlie  annual  juried  student  art  competi- 
tion and  the  Senior  Thesis  Exhibitions,  with  which  students  cap  their  art  study  at  Stetson, 
are  held  in  the  professional  setting  of  the  Duncan  Gallery. 

Area  museums  and  galleries  further  expand  student  options  for  a  variety  of  art  experi- 
ences.  Institutional  relationships  with  arts  organizations  including  the  Southeast  Museum 
of  Photography,  the  Atlantic  Center  for  the  Arts,  and  The  DeLand  Museum  of  Art  pro- 
vide internship  opportunities  for  Stetson's  art  students.   There  are  programs  for  studying  abroad 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Mexico.  Minors  are  offered  in  both  studio  and  art  history. 
Eighteen  ht)urs  are  required  in  each  of  these  minors. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

TTie  major  in  art  at  Stetson  requires  a  minimum  of  31  hours  of  studio  art  and  art  history 
courses  and  includes  a  senior  thesis  exhibition,  in  addition  to  the  general  education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  Bachelor  ot  Arts  degree.  Studio 
art  courses  involve  drawing,  painting,  ceramics,  sculpture,  and  printmaking. 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  AH497    Senior  Project  Proposal  1 

The  .student  must  complete  the  General  Education  AT498     Senior  Project  and  Exhibition 3 

requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  j^^,^,^  additional  hours  selected  from  studio  courses 

for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  ^,(^„^j  ^y  ^^e  Art  Department.  Three  hours  must  he  in 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  a  three-dimensional  studio  area  (AT216  or  .AT301). 

i-reoi      ours       Three  additional  hours  selected  from  department  offer- 

atIS?     ^'^ '"K^  •"  «"  *^'^'"^- 

AT105     Drawing 3 

AH200    Introductory  Survey  of  Minimum  required  upper-division  hours:  22 

Art  History ^  Junior  portfolio  review  and  senior  portfolio  review:  N/C 

Total  lower-division  hours 9  Minimum  total  hours  required  for  the  major  31. 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  IV     ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 
AH 3 14,   AH  3 1 6  or  other  approved  course  3 
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Minor  in  Studio  Art 

I.  Lowcr-Jivision  Requirements 

Credit  Hours 

AT102 3 

AT105 ^ 

6 

II.  Nine  hours  selected  from  studio  courses  oftered  by 
the  Art  Department. 

Three  hours  selected  from  art  history  courses 
offered  hy  the  department. 

III.  Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  18 


Minor  in  Art  History 

A  total  ot  eighteen  hours  of  art  history  courses 
selected  from  department  offermgs  are  required  for 
a  minor.  In  special  cases  students  may  he  allowed 
to  substitute  three  hours  of  studio  art  for  one 
course  in  art  history  (with  permission  of  Art 
History  supervisor). 


Course  Offerings 


Art  Studio 

AT102       Design  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  elements  and  principles  of  design  essential  to  the  visu- 
al arts.  These  will  include  value,  line,  shape,  form,  balance,  rhythm,  texture,  perspective, 
and  color.  A  variety  of  media  will  be  explored. 

AT105       Drawing  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  drawing  and  to  provide  a 
solid  foundation  through  the  exploration  ot  different  media  and  techniques. 

AT202       Photography  (3).  An  introduction  to  photography  as  a  means  of  creative  expression.  In 
addition  to  basic  photographic  technique,  students  will  learn  to  develop  film  and  make 
prints.  The  class  will  also  include  an  introduction  to  computer  manipulation  of  photo- 
graphs using  Photoshop  software.  No  prerequisites. 

AT216  Ceramics:  Hand  Building  (3).  This  technique  of  working  with  clay  is  a  more  sculptural 
approach  using  hand-building  techniques  such  as  coil,  slab,  and  pinch  methods.  No  pre- 
requisites. 

AT218       Ceramics:  Wheel  Throwing  (3).  Students  will  learn  to  use  the  potter's  wheel  to  make 

both  functional  and  non-functional  pieces.  Frequent  demonstrations  by  the  instructor.  No 
prerequisites. 

AT301       Sculpture  (3).  This  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  ideas  and  materials  that  will  facili- 
tate his  or  her  response  to  three-dimensional  forms.  The  stress  will  be  on  the  concepts  of 
modeling,  carving,  and  constnicting  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  more  contemporary 
modes  of  expression. 

AT302       Special  Studio  (3).  This  course,  offered  only  on  an  occasional  basis,  will  emphasize  some 

special  medium,  technique,  or  approach  which  is  not  part  of  the  regular  departmental  offer- 
ings. Examples  would  be  mixed  media,  airbrush  painting,  etc.  The  course  may  be  repeated 
with  different  content. 

AT306       Painting  (3).  A  basic  course  that  acquaints  the  student  with  various  approaches  to  paint- 
ing through  a  study  of  its  formal,  technical,  historical,  and  conceptual  aspects. 
Prerequisite:  AT105  or  permission  of  instructor. 

AT307       Advanced  Drawing  (3).  This  course  will  concentrate  heavily  on  figure  drawing.  It  will  also 
include  creative  projects  selected  and  undertaken  by  each  student  using  a  wide  variety  of 
media  and  approaches.  Prerequisite:  AT  105. 

AT316       Advanced  Ceramics  (3).  A  continuation  of  work  involving  handbuilding  and  wheel  tech- 
niques to  explore  both  functional  forms  and  forms  which  are  sculptural.  The  students  will 
be  introduced  to  various  methods  of  kiln  firing:  gas  and  electric,  oxidation  and  reduction. 
Prerequisite:  AT216. 
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AT321       Printmaking  (3).  This  is  an  introductory  course  that  acquaints  the  student  with  the  basic 
type?.,  techniques,  and  history-  of  printmaking.  Prerequisite:  AT105  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

AT335       Art  in  the  Elementary  School  (2).  An  elementary  art  methods  course,  geared  to  the 

classroom  teacher  and  special  art  teacher.  It  should  provide  the  student  with  imaginative 
art  teaching  strategies,  in-depth  art  making,  and  art  appreciation.  TTiis  course  is  offered 
only  on  an  occasional  basis,  or  as  an  independent  study  as  a  ser\-ice  to  students  completing 
requirements  for  certification. 

AT345       Art  in  the  Secondary  School  (2).  This  course  prepares  a  teacher  for  artistic  and  perceptual 
awareness,  art  history  analysis,  with  an  operational  degree  of  art  skills  in  selective  art 
media.  This  course  is  offered  only  on  an  occasional  basis,  or  as  an  independent  study  as  a 
service  to  students  completing  requirements  for  certification. 

AT385,  386       Independent  Study  (variable  hours  with  permission  of  faculty'  member).  Study  on  a 
speciali:ed  project  under  the  guidance  of  a  professor. 

AT390,  391       Open  Studio  (3),  (3).  An  advanced  course  for  students  who  have  completed  all 

offered  courses  in  painting,  drawing,  or  printmaking.  In  addition  to  continued  prac- 
tice in  one  or  more  of  the  above  disciplines,  attention  will  be  paid  to  contemporary- 
art  issues  and  to  questions  of  professional  activity.  This  course  may  be  repeated  3 
times.   Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

AT400       Internship  in  Art  (1-3).  (Pass/Fail  only).  Internship  programs  may  be  arranged  in  various 
aspects  of  art,  including  commercial  art  and  art  education.  The  student  will  work  with  a 
faculty  supervisor  and  an  outside  supervisor  at  a  museum,  newspaper,  or  other  agency. 
Guidelines  for  internships  are  available  from  the  internship  supervisor.  Prerequisites:  junior 
or  senior  standing,  9  hours  of  art  courses,  and  permission  of  the  internship  super\'isor. 

AT402       Advanced  Special  Studio  (3).  This  course,  taught  only  on  an  irregular  basis,  will  pursue 
some  special  technique  at  an  advanced  level. 

AT406       Advanced  Painting  (3).  A  continuation  of  Painting  I  (AT306),  in  which  the  student  will 
be  expected  to  take  on  work  at  a  more  challenging  level. 

AT485,  486       Independent  Study  (variable  hours  with  permission  of  faculty  member).  Study  on  a 
specialized  project  under  the  guidance  of  a  professor. 

AT490,  491       Open  Studio  (3),  (3).   Continuation  of  AT390,  391.    An  advanced  course  for  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  all  offered  courses  in  painting,  drawing,  or  printmaking.  In 
addition  to  continued  practice  in  one  or  more  of  the  above  disciplines,  attention  will 
be  paid  to  contemporary  art  issues  and  to  questions  of  professional  activity.    This 
course  may  be  repeated  3  times.    Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

AT  497      Senior  Project  Proposal  (1).  Preparation  and  planning  for  the  Senior  Project.  The  student 
produces  a  propt)sal  tor  the  Senior  Project.  Prerequisite:  junior  portfolio  review. 

AT498       Senior  Project  and  Exhibition  (3).  This  course  is  required  ot  all  senior  art  majors.  In 

preparation  for  their  Senior  Project  Exhibition,  the  students  pursue  intense  studies  ot  their 
areas  of  specialization.  Development  of  a  personal  vision  is  encouraged  in  a  tutorial  format 
with  regular  group  critiques.  Planning  and  installation  ot  the  Senior  Project  Exhibition  is 
part  of  the  class.  Prerequisites:  AT  497,  junior  and  senior  portfolio  reviews,  and  advanced 
work  in  area  of  specialization. 
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Art  History 

Students  receiving  credit  for  any  of  the  following  art  history  courses  under  the  AS  or  AY  prefix  may 
not  repeat  the  same  course  for  credit  under  the  AH  prefix. 

AH200      Introductory  Survey  of  Art  History  (3).  This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  history 
of  art  in  the  Western  world  from  prehistoric  to  modem  times. 

AH201      (AY201)      Introduction  to  Classical  Art  and  Archaeology  (3).    Apart  from  historical 

records,  how  do  we  learn  about  ancient  civilizations?  Archeology,  the  study  of  the  materi- 
al remains  of  cultures,  represents  one  such  method.  Classical  archaeologists,  i.e.,  archaeol- 
ogists who  study  Greek  and  Roman  civilizations,  have  at  their  disposal  a  vast  amount  of 
material,  including  the  physical  remains  of  cities,  their  art,  and  even  food.  In  this  course, 
we  will  study  the  art  and  archaeology  of  the  Classical  world,  beginning  with  the  Neolithic 
and  continuing  through  the  early  imperial  period.  Highlighted  in  the  course  will  be  sanc- 
tuary architecture,  pottery,  sculpture,  wall  painting,  and  the  remains  of  Pompeii. 

AH210      (AS2I0)  American  Art  (3).  A  survey  of  art  in  America  from  colonial  times  to  the  present 
with  reference  to  its  place  in  historical  and  cultural  context. 

AH310      (AS310)  Topics  in  American  Art  (3).  A  specialized  study  of  selected  areas  in  the  history 
of  American  art.  The  course  may  be  repeated  with  different  content  (e.g.,  19th  Century 
American  Landscape,  Modernism  in  American  Art). 

AH314  The  Art  and  Theory  of  Modernism  (3).  A  study  of  major  artistic  movements  of  the  first 
halt  of  the  twentieth  century  and  ot  the  relationship  between  works  of  art  and  contempo- 
rary art  theory'  and  criticism. 

AH315  Period  Study  in  Art  History  (3).  This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  art  of  a  particular 
period.  The  course  may  be  repeated  with  different  content  (e.g.,  Italian  Renaissance  Art, 
Impressionism  and  Post-Impressionism,  Medieval  Art). 

AH316      Issues  in  Contemporary  Art  (3).  This  course  will  explore  some  of  the  chief  issues  and 
ideas  which  have  engaged  the  art  world  in  the  last  halt  of  the  twentieth  century  and  the 
beginning  ot  the  twenty-first. 

AH385,386       Independent  Study  (variable  hours  with  permission  of  faculty  member).  Study  on  a 
specialized  project  under  the  guidance  of  a  professor. 

AH400  Museum  Internship  (1-3)  (Pass/Fail  only).  Internship  programs  may  be  arranged  in  local 
museums  and  galleries.  Students  will  get  hands-on  experience  in  various  aspects  of  museum 
work  ranging  from  selection  and  installation  of  exhibits  and  research  of  collections  to  pub- 
lic relations  and  grant-writing.  Guidelines  for  internships  are  available  from  the  internship 
super\'isor.  Prerequisites:  junior  or  senior  standing,  6  hours  of  art  history,  and  permission  of 
the  internship  supervisor. 

AH415      Seminar  in  Art  History  (3).  This  course  will  concentrate  on  a  special  problem  in  art  his- 
tory and  is  designed  to  help  students  develop  research  skills  and  explore  different  method- 
ologies in  art  history.  The  course  may  be  repeated  with  different  content  (e.g..  Women  and 
Art,  Approaches  to  French  Impressionism). 

BIOLOGY 

D.  Barkalow;  C.  Bennington;  C.  Biernacki;  T.  Farrell;  M.  Gibbs;  M.  King  (Chair);  P.  May; 
A.  Schultheis;  D.  Stock;  K.  Work. 

Students  interested  in  biological  research,  the  environmental  sciences  and  the  health 
professions  (medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  etc.)  as  well  as  a  host  of  other  fields 
in  the  life  sciences  often  major  in  biology.   Recent  Senior  Projects  completed  by  biology 
students  cover  a  diverse  range  of  topics  including  investigations  of  neural  pathways  in 
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mammals,  turtle  nesting  ecology,  fish  distribution  in  Florida  springs,  the  effects  of  chemi- 
cals on  amphibian  development,  pollination  of  an  endangered  species,  the  impact  of  UV 
light  on  DN  A,  and  the  molecular  ecology  of  freshwater  invertebrates. 

The  Biology  Department  offers  sexeral  majors  (Biology-,  Aquatic  and  Marine  Biology, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Medical  Technology).  To  obtain  multiple  majors  within  the 
Department,  students  must  complete  a  separate  senior  research  project  for  each  major. 

Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  GENER.A.L  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  Biology  498 ^ 

Tlie  student  must  complete  the  General  Education  -r     ,  j-      ■      i_  t 

.-      1     ^11         .A  1  c-  lotal  upper-division  hours / 

requirement.s  for  the  College  oi  Arts  and  Sciences 

for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science  degrees.  IV.     OTHER 

II       I /-^\v/^-^>  r>>i\  ;iei/->vT  n  a  ir-,D  D  cr~.i  no  c\  iirvT-rc  16  hours  of  uppcr-di Vision  biolog>' courses  in  addi- 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  l       i       i   l        i    i        j  j         i 

/-^     J-    1 1  tion  to  those  listed  above.  Independent  study  cred- 
Credit  Hours  n  i     i 

_.,,.,,,_,  o  Its  will  not  count  towards  this  requirement. 

Biology  101  and  102 o 

♦Biology  203  and  204 7  V.      RECOMMENDED  COURSES 

Chemistry-  101  and  102  8  Modern  biolog>'  is  based  on  foundations  of  models 

Any  math  course  except  1 50  series ^  and  laws  of  the  physical  sciences.  Biolog>'  majors 

~  contemplating  graduate  study  are  strongly  encour- 

Total  lower-division  hours 26  ^^^  ^^^  ^^1^^  p,^^^;^^  , ^1  ^^j  j  j,  and  Chemistry 

*Biology  203  and  204  can  be  taken  concurrently  with  303  and  304  as  part  of  their  undergraduate  pro- 

many  upper-division  biology  courses.  gram. 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  49 

Biology  396 2  y,     elECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 

Biology  496 1 

Minor  in  Biology 

Requirements  for  the  minor  in  Biology  are  as  follows:  Biology  courses  (not  to  include 

Lower-division  Requirements  independent  study) 12 

Any  2  of:  Biology  101,  102  and  204  8  Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  20 

Upper-division  Requirements 
Any  12  hours  of  upper-division 

Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Teaching  Certification 

Students  interested  in  a  biolog>-  major  with  secondary  teaching  certification,  and  enter- 
ing their  first  year  of  college  after  July  1,  2001,  must  meet  state-mandated  requirements  in 
general  education  and  professional  study.  Please  see  the  Teacher  Education  section  of  the 
Bulletin  and  consult  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Teacher 
Education. 

AQUATIC  AND  MARINE  BIOLOGY 

Director:  Melissa  Gibbs 

This  major  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  a  scientific  understanding  of  life  in  both 
aquatic  (freshwater)  and  marine  (saltwater)  environments.   Senior  research  projects  in  this 
field  have  included  studies  ot  lateral  line  de\elopment  in  salamanders,  the  nesting  ecology- 
of  freshwater  and  sea  turtles,  the  impact  of  artificial  reet  design  on  fish  abundance,  the 
population  biology  of  an  endangered  species  of  snail,  spring  fish  ecology,  and  manatee  dis- 
tribution and  mortality. 

Majors  may  also  take  advantage  of  Stetson's  membership  in  the  Marine  Science 
Education  Con.sortium  for  a  summer  or  semester  of  study  at  the  Duke  University'  Marine 
Laboratory  (see  description  under  Pre-Professional  Programs  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences). 
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Bachelor  of  Science 

1.       GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
Requirements  for  the  College  ofArts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

H.     LOWER  DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

Biology  101  and  102 8 

Chemistry  101  and  102  8 

Physics  101  and  102 8 

Biology  203  and  204 7 

Mathematics  201  or  222 ^ 

"Tbtal 35 

III.    UPPER  DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Biology  306 4 

Biolo<;>-312 4 


Biology  333 4 

Biology  370 3 

Biology  396 2 

Biology  496 ; 1 

Biology  498 ^ 

Tbtal 22 

IV.    OTHER 

Four  hours  of  upper  division  biology  courses  in 
addition  to  those  listed  above.  Independent  study 
credits  will  not  count  towards  this  total.  Organic 
Chemistry  (CY303  and  CY304)  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  most  students. 

Total  Hours  for  Major:     57 


MOLECULAR  BIOLOGY 

Director:  David  Stock 

This  major  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  the  interface  between  the  life  sciences 
and  physical  sciences.  It  is  administered  through  the  Biology  Department.  Course  descrip- 
tions can  he  found  under  the  respective  departments  offering  these  courses. 


Bachelor  of  Science 

I.  GENER-^L  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

Biology  101  and  102 8 

Chemistry  101  and  102  8 

Physics  101  and  102 8 

Biology  203 3 

Mathematics  201  or  222 .A^ 

Total  lower-division  hours 31 


III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Chemistry'  303  and  304  8 

Biology  302  and  420 8 

Chemistry  305  4 

Any  2  from:  BY301,  304,  314.  315, 

320,  401,  409,  421,  422,  or  CY306 8 

Biology  396 2 

Biology  496  and  498 ^ 

Total  upper-division  hours 35 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  66 

IV.  ELECTI VES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  1 20. 


Course  Offerings 

BYlOl        Introductory  Biology  I:  Biochemistry,  Cell  Biology  and  Molecular  Genetics  (4).  The 

first  course  in  a  four-course  introductory  sequence  (BY  101,  102,  203  and  204)  for  Biology 
majors.  May  be  used  as  a  natural  science  requirement  by  non-biology  majors  seeking  the 
B.S.  degree.  The  main  topics  will  be  the  molecules  of  life,  organelle  function,  mitosis  and 
meiosis,  and  DNA  function  and  repair.  There  are  three  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of 
laboratory  per  week.  This  course  is  prerequisite  for  all  upper-division  biology  courses 
except  BY3 10. 

BY102  Introductory  Biology  II:  Animal  and  Plant  Physiology  (4).  Thesecond  course  in  a  four- 
course  introductory  sequence  (BY  101,  102,  203  and  204)  for  Biology  majors.  May  be  used 
as  a  natural  science  requirement  by  non-biology  majors  seeking  the  B.S.  degree.  The  main 
topics  will  be  the  structure  and  function  of  organ  systems  in  animals,  and  plant  growth  and 
reproduction.  There  are  three  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
TTiis  course  is  prerequisite  for  all  upper-division  biology  courses  except  BY310. 

(Note:  BY151,  152,  153,  156  and  158  are  courses  designed  to  emphasize  biological  principles  and 
application  for  the  non-science  major.  There  are  no  prerequisites  for  these  courses.  Each  course  con- 
sists of  three  hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.) 
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BYl  5 1       The  Human  From  Cell  to  Organism  (4).  The  biological  study  ot  the  human  using  cellu- 
lar, genetic,  organismal,  and  en\ironmental  approaches. 

BYl  52       Environmental  Biolog>'  (4).  Survey  of  the  interrelationships  ot  humans  and  their  environ- 
ment stressing  a  basic  knowledge  of  ecology  to  understand  environmental  problems. 
Laboratory  exercises  will  allow  students  to  investigate  the  natural  world  through  both 
observation  and  manipulation. 

BYl  53       Human  Food  and  Nutrition  (4).  This  course  offers  an  in-depth  examination  and  analysis 
ot  the  nutrient  and  chemical  composition  of  food  and  its  relationship  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  individual.    The  course  employs  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  gain  a 
working  knowledge  ot  the  science  ot  nutrition  and  explores  tood  choices  and  the  behaviors 
associated  with  making  those  choices. 

BYl 56       Aquatic  and  Marine  Biology  (4).  Selected  readings  from  authors  such  as  William 

Bartram,  Archie  Carr  and  John  James  Audubon  will  be  used  as  a  starting  point  for  in-depth 
study  of  the  ecology  and  biology  of  anythmg  from  alligators  to  coral  reefs  to  the  St.  Johns 
River  to  sharks.  The  course  topics  will  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  but  will  focus  on 
Florida  organisms  and  environments. 

BY  158       Ecology  of  our  Changing  Earth  (3).  Study  of  ecological  principles  with  emphasis  on  the 
relationship  between  humans  and  their  environment.  Topics  include  population  growth, 
global  climate  change,  biodiversity,  and  species  interactions.  Laboratory  exercises  allow 
students  to  experience  the  nature  of  the  scientific  method  and  to  investigate  ecological 
questions  with  experiments.  Some  quantitative  data  generated  experimentally  in  this 
course  will  be  analyzed  and  manipulated  in  MS  158  (Mathematical  Modeling),  a  course  for 
which  students  must  be  concurrently  enrolled. 

BY203       Biostatistical  Methods  (3):  Required  for  the  Biology  major,  this  class  will  provide  students 
with  direct  experience  in  the  process  ot  doing  science,  from  study  design  to  writing  and 
publication.   We  will  tocus  on  the  basics  of  hypothesis  generation,  experimental  design, 
data  analysis,  and  the  interpretation  and  presentation  of  data.  The  class  emphasizes  a  vari- 
ety of  techniques  used  in  both  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics.  The  presentation  ot 
biological  research  in  written  and  oral  presentations  will  be  covered.  We  will  strongly 
stress  using  computers  to  manage,  analyze,  and  present  data. 

BY204       Introductory  Biology  III:  Ecology  and  Evolution  (4).  This  course  provides  an  overview 
of  the  ecology  and  evolution  of  plants  and  animals.   Emphasis  is  on  models  that  explain 
the  way  organisms  evolve  and  interact  with  one  another  and  the  environment.  The 
process  of  science  is  emphasized  through  the  use  of  examples  of  current  research  in  the  area 
ot  evolutionary  ecology.  The  laboratory  portion  of  the  course  is  designed  to  increase  stu- 
dent understanding  of  experimental  design,  and  data  analysis  and  presentation.  This 
course  is  a  prerequisite  for  BY405,  BY  418,  and  BY  450.  Prerequisites:  BY  203. 

BY298       Pre-Medical  Student  Clinical  Experience  (3).  A  concentrated  experience  designed  to 

expose  students  to  actual  clinical  conditions  and  techniques.   Limited  to  pre-med  students; 
selection  ot  participating  students  will  be  made  by  the  University  Health  Professions 
Advisory  Committee. 

The  following  4-credit  upper-division  courses  in  advanced  biolcigy  consist  of  either  three  hours  ot  lec- 
ture and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week  or,  on  occasion,  two  hours  of  lecture  and  six  hours  of  lab- 
oratory per  week.  BYlOl  and  102  are  prerequisites  to  all  except  BY310. 

BY301       Microbiology  (4).  Survey  of  prokaryotic  organisms,  especially  bacteria,  and  their  roles  in 
various  ecosystems  and  disease.  In  the  laboratory  students  isolate  and  identify  bacteria, 
construct  recombinant  DNA,  and  create  a  genomic  library.  Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102. 

BY302       Genetics  (4).  Introduction  to  genetics  including  Mendelian  and  population  genetics,  cyto- 
genetics, and  the  nature  of  gene  action.  In  the  laboratory  students  make  and  examine  slides 
of  mitosis  and  meiosis,  study  Mendelian  inheritance  by  breeding  mutant  fruit  flies,  isolate 
and  clone  a  gene,  and  sequence  the  cloned  gene.  Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102. 
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BY303       Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  (4).  Structure  and  function  of  the  vertebrate  body  is 
explored  in  depth  by  comparative  analysis  of  the  major  organ  systems  and  their  functional 
morphology  among  the  vertebrate  classes  (Jawless  Fish,  Cartilaginous  Fish,  Bony  Fish, 
Amphibians,  Reptiles,  Birds  and  Mammals).    The  laboratory  component  includes  dissec- 
tions of  representative  vertebrates  (lamprey,  shark,  mudpuppy,  rabbit)  as  well  as  study  of 
skeletal  components  and  skin-derived  structures.   Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102. 

BY304       Developmental  Biology  (4).  An  interactive  exploration  of  the  processes  (genetic,  chemi- 
cal and  evolutionary)  that  shape  the  embryonic  development  of  model  animal  systems 
(plants,  fruit  flies,  salamanders,  tish  and  chickens).   Labs  will  consist  of  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments that  allow  students  to  gain  hands-on  experience  with  developing  organisms  and  the 
chemical  and  environmental  factors  that  influence  them.  Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102,  and 
203. 

BY305  Flora  of  Florida  (4).  Identification,  classification,  and  evolution  of  the  vascular  plants  of 
Florida.  Laboratory  exercises  will  include  field  trips  that  provide  a  chance  for  students  to 
identify  plants  in  a  variety  of  Florida  ecosystems.   Prerequisites:  BYlOI,  102. 

BY306       Invertebrate  Zoology  (4).  Morphology,  natural  history,  and  evolutionary  relationships  of 
the  invertebrate  phyla  with  special  emphasis  on  aquatic  and  marine  invertebrates.  The  lab- 
oratory portion  includes  field  trips  to  local  invertebrate  habitats,  an  optional  coral  reef 
snorkeling  trip,  dissections  and  examination  of  preserved  material,  and  collection  and  iden- 
tification of  insects.  Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102,  203,  and  204- 

BY307       Vertebrate  Zoology  (4).  The  classification,  evolution,  diversity,  structure  and  function, 

and  behavior  and  ecology  of  the  vertebrates  are  compared  with  particular  focus  on  adapta- 
tions of  specific  members  of  each  of  the  vertebrate  classes  to  their  environmental  needs. 
The  laboratory  component  includes  field  trips  to  representative  central  Florida  habitats  to 
observe  vertebrates  in  their  natural  habitats,  as  well  as  a  student-chosen  independent 
research  project  on  any  aspect  of  vertebrate  biology.   Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102. 

BY3 10       Ornithology  (4).  This  course  includes  broad  coverage  of  the  biology  of  birds,  including 

topics  such  as  evolution  and  classification,  anatomy  and  physiology,  flight  and  aerodynam- 
ics, and  selected  aspects  of  behavior  and  ecology.  Laboratories  are  spent  in  the  field  learn- 
ing Florida  birds  and  how  they  cope  with  their  environment.  Bird  skins  may  be  prepared 
from  salvaged  bird  carcasses.  No  prerequisites. 

BY312       Marine  Biology  (4).   An  exploration  of  oceanographic  processes  that  shape  the  marine 
environment  and  a  survey  of  the  organisms  inhabiting  those  environments.  Labs  will 
include  field  trips  to  local  beach  habitats  and  debates  on  current  issues  in  marine  biology. 
Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102  and  204. 

BY314       Immunology  and  Hematology  (4).  Study  of  defense  systems  of  mammals  and  birds,  partic- 
ularly inducible  systems  leading  to  antibody  formation  and  study  of  the  components  of 
blood  and  how  they  are  measured.  In  the  laboratory,  students  perform  assays  of  blood  com- 
ponents and  do  serological  tests,  including  inducing  an  immune  response  in  experimental 
animals.  Prerequisites:   BYlOl,  102  and  301. 

BY315       Endocrinology  (4).  Study  of  the  synthesis,  release,  and  action  of  hormones  and  steroids, 
interaction  between  the  nervous  and  endocrine  systems  and  endocrine  disorders. 
Laboratory  exercises  include  the  preparation  and  examination  of  slides  of  endocrine  glands 
and  the  hypothalamus,  as  well  as  the  investigation  of  the  effects  of  certain  hormones. 
Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102. 

BY3 16       Animal  Behavior  (4).  Topics  covered  include  classic  approaches  to  the  study  of  behavior, 
the  underlying  neural  and  physiological  processes  of  behavior,  and  the  evolution  and  ecolo- 
gy of  behavior.  To  appreciate  the  concepts  discussed  in  lecture,  during  laboratories  student 
groups  design  experiments  to  investigate  specific  aspects  of  behaviors  like  aggression  in 
Betta  fish,  color  change  in  lizards  and  learning  in  fish  and  mammals.   Prerequisites:  BYlOl, 
102. 
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BY320       Cell  Biology  (4).  An  in-depth  course  on  cellular  stmcture  and  function.  Focus  will  be  pri- 
marily on  eukaryotic  cells,  hut  prokaryotic  examples  will  also  he  used  to  demonstrate  his- 
torical pathways  of  discovery,  and  similarities  and  divergence.  A  strong  component  of 
molecular  biology  is  included  to  elucidate  experiments  designed  to  better  understand  cellu- 
lar components  and  structural  interactions,  nuclear  control  of  cell  function,  synthesis  and 
metabolism  of  the  cell,  and  cell  interactions  with  other  cells  and  the  local  environment. 
Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102. 

BY333       Limnology  (4).  The  study  of  freshwater  systems  mcluding  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  streams, 
and  wetlands.  The  primary  focus  of  this  course  is  on  physical  and  biotic  aspects  of  these 
environments  and  how  these  factors  interact  to  influence  life  in  fresh  water.  Conservation 
issues  for  Florida's  freshwater  ecosystems  will  be  highlighted.   Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102  and 
204. 

BY370  Aquatic/Marine  Biology  Internship  (3).  An  opportunity  to  explore  aquatic/marine  biology 
in  an  applied  setting.  TTiis  internship  involves  working  with  a  professional  outside  Stetson. 
The  instructor  and  the  professional  with  whom  the  student  is  working  determine  the  struc- 
ture of  each  internship.   Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102. 

BY396       Research  Proposal  (2).  Taken  in  spring  of  the  junior  year,  a  research  proposal  is  written 
and  defended  prior  to  senior  research.   Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102  and  203. 

BY401       General  Physiology  (4).  An  in-depth  course  on  mechanisms  of  body  function.  The  course 
is  structured  from  a  systems  approach  (cardiovascular,  respiratory,  reproductive,  etc.)  and 
will  be  focused  on  human  physiology.  Cross-disciplinary  perspectives  from  molecular  biolo- 
gy to  space  biology  to  pathology  and  disease  mechanisms  show  the  integrative  nature  of 
physiology  as  a  discipline.   Experimental  procedures  will  be  introduced  to  highlight  the 
development  of  current  physiological  perspectives.    Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102. 

BY404  Entomology  (4).  Structure  and  function  of  insects.  Identification  of  Florida  specimens  will 
be  emphasized  in  lab.   Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102. 

BY405       Ecology  (4).  The  study  of  the  relationship  between  organisms  and  their  environment,  with 
a  focus  on  the  factors  that  influence  the  abundance  and  distribution  of  organisms.   In  the 
lab  sessions  students  conduct  independent  investigations  of  ecological  principles  in  local 
habitats.   Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102,  203  and  204. 

BY409       Neurobiology  (4).  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  with  particular  empha- 
sis upon  cellular  and  molecular  processes.  The  laboratory'  is  designed  to  emphasize  the 
multidisciplinary  nature  of  neuroscience  by  having  students  design  and  complete  experi- 
ments using  anatomical,  behavioral  and  physiological  techniques.  The  student  projects 
focus  on  feeding  behavior  in  slugs,  neuromuscular  function  in  crayfish,  and  the  mechanisms 
of  learning  in  rats.   Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102. 

BY418       Evolution  (4).  The  study  ot  the  mechanisms  important  to  the  e\iilution  of  organisms. 

Throughout  the  course  we  will  use  mathematical  principles  to  elucidate  evolutionary  theo- 
ries such  as  natural  selection,  genetic  drift,  altruism,  and  sexual  selection.  Laboratory  exer- 
cises will  include  both  computer  simulations  and  manipulative  field  experiments. 
Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102,  203  and  204. 

BY420       Molecular  Biology  (4).  Molecular  biology  of  prokar^'otic  and  eukaryotic  cells,  including 
mechanisms  of  gene  expression  and  regulation,  and  practical  applications  (e.g,  disease 
research,  medicine  and  biointormatics).  The  laboratory  introduces  students  to  recombinant 
DNA  methods,  including  restriction  endonuclease  digestion,  gel  electrophoresis,  pc)ly- 
merase  chain  reaction,  DNA  sequencing,  cloning,  and  analysis  of  recombinant  proteins. 
Prerequisites:  BY  101,  102  and  203.  Strongly  recommended  prerequisite:  BY^02. 

BY421        Radiation  and  Photobiology  (4).  General  principles  of  nuclear  and  radiation  physics. 

nuclear  instrumentation  and  dosimetry  and  radiotracer  methiidology  as  applied  to  health 
care,  treatment,  and  bioresearch.  Students  learn  the  proper  handling  of  radioisotopes. 
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Experiments  using  radioisotopes  are  done  to  study  the  effects  of  ionizing,  ultraviolet,  and 
visible  light  radiation  on  organisms.    Students  then  use  the  techniques  to  perform  an 
experiment  they  generate.   Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102. 

BY422       Molecular  Ecology  (4).    Focuses  on  the  use  of  molecular  genetic  markers  to  study  the 
ecology  of  natural  populations.  Includes  an  introduction  to  ecology,  population  genetics, 
phylogenetic  theory  and  computer  analysis  of  molecular  data.   Lah  sessions  will  include 
field  trips  to  sample  local  populations  and  the  use  of  molecular  techniques  to  analyze  these 
samples.   Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102,  203  and  204. 

BY432       Comparative  Physiology  (4).  An  in-depth  course  on  mechanisms  of  animal  function.  We 
will  range  from  molecules,  cells,  tissues,  organs  and  organ  systems  to  organisms  in  their 
environment  to  compare  and  contrast  diverse  adaptations  among  animals.  How  do  differ- 
ent animals  exchange  gases  with  their  environment,  change  their  skin  color  quickly  for 
camouflage,  entrain  internal  clocks  with  external  cues  for  a  successful  breeding  season,  etc.? 
Experimental  perspectives  from  molecular  biology  to  behavior  will  demonstrate  the  varied 
approaches  enlisted  by  researchers  examining  mechanisms  of  animal  function. 
Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102. 

BY433       Plant  Physiology  (4).  Examination  of  mechanisms  which  plants  use  to  cope  with  their 
environment.    Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102. 

BY444       Conservation  Biology  (4).   An  investigation  of  the  levels  of  biological  diversity  (from 
genes  to  ecosystems),  patterns  of  diversity,  threats  to  diversity,  and  the  approaches  and 
problems  involved  in  conserving  this  diversity.  We  will  discuss  the  role  of  human  societies 
in  biological  conservation.  Laboratories  will  include  field  trips  that  highlight  approaches 
to  conservation  efforts.   Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102  and  204. 

BY450  Plant  Ecology  (4).  This  course  will  give  students  a  better  understanding  of  plant  growth, 
reproduction,  anatomy,  and  physiology  as  they  relate  to  whole  plant  adaptation.  We  will 
use  evolutionary  principles  to  understand  adaptation  to  the  environment  and  to  elucidate 
strategies  for  maximizing  reproductive  success,  avoiding  predation,  and  maximizing  carbon 
gain  while  avoiding  water  loss.  Lectures  and  laboratory  sessions  will  complement  the  study 
of  basic  botanical  concepts  with  an  emphasis  on  the  ecological  and  evolutionary  implica- 
tions of  plant  structure  and  function.   Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102  and  204. 

BY481        Special  Topic  in  Biology  (4).  Focused  study  of  a  contemporary  issue  in  the  life  sciences. 

Topics  vary  according  to  interests  of  faculty  members  coordinating  this  class.   Prerequisites: 
BYlOl,  102. 

BY485,  486       Independent  Study  (variable  hours  not  to  exceed  four  per  semester  nor  total  more 

than  eight  hours  of  the  student's  entire  program).  Prerequisites:  eight  hours  advanced 
biology  and  permission  of  faculty  member. 

BY496       Senior  Seminar  (1).  Oral  presentation  of  methods,  results,  and  interpretation  of  senior 

research,  taken  the  spring  semester  of  senior  year.   Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102,  203,  396  and 
498. 

BY498       Senior  Project  (4).  Initiated  with  a  proposal  in  the  junior  year  (BY396),  the  senior 

research  project  is  completed  by  December  of  the  senior  year.  This  is  the  capstone  of  the 
undergraduate  experience  in  biology  in  which  students  are  trained  to  become  research  col- 
leagues. Most  projects  are  completed  in  a  faculty  member's  laboratory,  but  off-campus 
mentors  also  are  acceptable.  Prerequisites:  BYlOl,  102,  203,  204  and  396. 
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CHEMISTRY 

T.  Gmbbs;  P.  Hauck  (Chair);  R.  Indralingam;  D.  Jackson;  H.  Price 

Chemistry  is  the  study  of  the  atomic  and  molecular  structure  of  matter,  and  is,  therefore, 
a  widely  diverse  subject  with  close  links  to  almost  all  other  areas  of  science  and  technolo- 
gy. It  offers  excellent  undergraduate  preparation  for  advanced  study  in  areas  ranging  from 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences  to  the  health  professions,  and  from  business  to  law;  an 
undergraduate  degree  in  chemistry  also  affords  direct  entrance  into  government  and  indus- 
trial work.   While  offering  a  comprehensive  instructional  program  supported  by  modem 
laboratory  equipment,  the  Chemistry  Department  at  Stetson  places  special  emphasis  on 
undergraduate  research,  small  class  size,  and  close  attention  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  individual  student.   In  addition  to  the  traditional  B.S.  degree  in  chemistry,  the  depart- 
ment ofiers  the  ACS-certitied  degree,  designated  a  professional  degree  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society's  Committee  on  Professional  Training  and  available  only  from  those 
departments  whose  programs  are  approved  by  the  Society. 

Bachelor  of  Science 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  Chemistry  318,  319  8 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education  Chemistry  351,  352  8 

requlremcnt.<  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Chemistry  396  1 

for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Chemistry  305  or  416 4 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  Chemistry  498  ^ 

Credit  Hours  Total  upper-division  hours 32 

Chemistr>'  101,  102  8  t-      ,  ,  •     ./      l 

Mathematics  201,  202  8  ^°'^'  ^''"^  '^'^""^'^  ^°'  '^^  """'°'=  ^6 

Physics  101,  102,  or  201,  202 8  IV.     ACS-Certified  Major  in  Chemistry 

^     ,  ,  ,.  ,  77  As  above  (must  include  CY416  and  CY305). 

lotal  lower-division  hours 24  -r  .  1  u  4.-  az-^c      _x    j  £,-> 

lotal  hours  required  tor  an  ACo-certitied  major:  60 

III.  UPPER-DiyiSlON  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  v.      ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 


Chemistry  303,  304 


Minor  in  Chemistry 

I.  LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS  111.    OTHER 

Chemistry  101,  102  8  3  additional  hours  of  chemist^'  courses  at  the  300 

Mathematics  201  or  222 4  level  or  above. 

12  Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  27 

II.  UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Chemistry  303,  304  8 

Chemistry  318  4 

12 

Bachelor  of  Science  with  Teaching  Certification 

Students  interested  in  a  chemistry  major  with  secondary  teaching  certification,  and 
entering  their  first  year  of  college  after  July  1,  2001,  must  meet  state-mandated  require- 
ments in  general  education  and  professional  study.  Please  see  the  Teacher  Education  sec- 
tion of  the  Bulletin  and  consult  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  adviser  in  the  Department  of 
Teacher  Education. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

D.  Jackson  (Director);  H.  Price 

Biochemistry\  the  study  of  the  chemical  structures  and  processes  of  living  organisms,  is 
an  interdisciplinary  field,  having  its  foundations  in  both  biology  and  chemistry-.  The  under- 
graduate major  in  biochemistry'  is  therefore  designed  to  provide  an  extensive  preparatory* 
foundation  in  both  these  areas,  culminating  in  two  years  of  coursework  in  biochemistry, 
advanced  biology  courses  covering  topics  related  to  biochemistry,  and  senior  research.  The 
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B.S.  in  biochemistry  is  ideal  preparation  for  the  student  interested  in  pursuing  entrance 
into  medical  or  other  health  professional  schools  as  well  as  graduate  or  industrial  work  in 
biochemistry'  or  molecular  biology. 


Bachelor  of  Science 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

Biology  101,  102 8 

Chemistry  101,  102  8 

Mathematics  201,  202  8 

Physics  101,  102,  or  201,  202 ^ 

Total  lower-division  hours 32 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Chemistry  303,  304  8 

Chemistry  305,  306  8 


Chemistry  318  4 

Chemistry  351  4 

Chemistry  498  3 

And  a  choice  of  two  courses  from: 

Biology  301  4 

Biology  302  4 

Biology  320  4 

Biology  420  4     _8 

Total  upper-division  hours  35 

For  more  detail  on  the  above  courses,  see  their  listings 
under  the  Biology  and  Chemistry  Departments. 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  66 

IV.     ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 


Course  Offerings 

CY101,102        General  Chemistry  (4,4).  An  introduction  for  science  majors.  Includes  stoichiome- 
try,  states  of  matter,  atomic  structure,  molecular  structure  and  theories  of  bonding, 
acid-base  and  oxidation-reduction  concepts,  chemical  equilibrium,  elementary  chemi- 
cal thermodynamics,  kinetics,  electrochemistry,  and  an  overview  of  the  descriptive 
chemistries  of  the  elements.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite  to  all  advanced  courses.  Prerequisite  for  CY  102:  CY  101. 

CY151       Chemistry  in  Everyday  Life  (4).  Chemical  principles  and  their  application  to  environ- 
mental is,sues:  energ\'  sources  and  utilization;  pollution  of  air,  land,  and  water;  waste  dispos- 
al; use  and  misuse  of  industrial  products.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per 
week.  For  non-majors;  no  prerequisites. 

CY152       Molecular  Architecture  and  Life  (4).  An  overview  of  the  centrality  of  chemistry  to  an 
understanding  of  the  modern  world.  The  roles  of  chemistry  in  the  sustenance  and  enrich- 
ment of  human  life  are  particularly  emphasized.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  labora- 
tory per  week.  For  non-majors;  no  prerequisites. 

CY298       Pre-Medical  Student  Clinical  Experience  (3).  A  concentrated  experience  designed  to 
expose  the  student  to  actual  clinical  conditions  and  techniques.  Limited  to  second  year 
pre-med  students;  selection  of  participating  students  will  he  made  by  the  University  Health 
Professions  Advisory  Committee  in  consultation  with  the  cooperating  clinical  physicians. 
Offered  in  four- week  summer  terms  only. 

CY303,304        Organic  Chemistry  (4,4).  A  survey  of  the  properties,  preparations,  and  reactions  of 
carbon-containing  compounds  from  a  reaction  type  standpoint.  Applications  to  bio- 
logical and  industrial  chemistry  are  included  wherever  possible.  Three  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite  for  CY  303:  CY  102;  prerequisite  for 
CY  304:  CY  303. 

CY305       Introductory  Biochemistry   (4).  An  introduction  to  hiochemi.stry.  Topics  include  protein 
structure  and  function,  enzymatic  catalysis  and  kinetics,  mechanisms  and  regulation  of 
DNA  replication,  RNA  transcription,  protein  translation,  and  a  survey  of  metabolism. 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  CY304, 
BY102. 

CY306       Advanced  Biochemistry   (4).  A  more  in-depth  exploration  of  the  molecular  mechanisms 
behind  selected  topics  covered  in  CY305,  as  well  as  additional  topics  such  as  biochemical 
energetics,  organelle  function,  and  the  molecular  mechanisms  of  disease.  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  CY305. 
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CY318       Analytical  Chemistry  I  (4).  Reviews  the  fundamentals  of  analytical  chemistr>',  including 
statistical  methods  and  selected  classical  methods  of  analysis,  proceeding  to  an  introduc- 
tion to  instrumental  methods,  with  treatments  ot  electrochemical  and  elementary  spectro- 
chemical  analysis,  as  well  as  chemical  separations.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  labo- 
ratory per  week.  Prerequisite:  CY303. 

CY3 19       Analytical  Chemistry  II  (4).  A  rigorous  survey  of  modem  instrumental  chemical  analysis, 
including  gas  chromatography,  high  performance  liquid  chromatography,  Fourier-transform 
infrared  spectrometry,  nuclear  magnetic  resonance,  and  hyphenated  methods  such  as  GC- 
mass  spectrometry.  The  basics  of  electronics  and  signal  manipulation  are  also  treated. 
Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  CY318,  CY352. 

CY35 1,352        Physical  Chemistry  (4,4).  A  detailed  treatment  of  chemical  thermodynamics  and 
kinetics,  including  introductions  to  atomic  and  molecular  quantum  mechanics, 
molecular  spectroscopy,  and  statistical  mechanics.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory-  per  week.  Prerequisites  for  CY  351:  MS  202,  PS  102  or  202,  with  CY  304 
strongly  recommended;  prerequisite  for  CY  352:  CY  351. 

CY396  Introduction  to  the  Chemical  Literature  ( 1 ).  A  survey  of  the  primary  and  secondary  liter- 
ature sources  in  chemistry,  with  special  attention  to  modem  computer  methods  of  informa- 
tion retrieval.  Utilizing  the  techniques  leamed,  the  student  will  prepare  a  written  paper  on 
a  current  research  topic  in  chemistry.  One  lecture  per  week.  Prerequisites:  CY304,  CY351. 

CY407       Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  (3).  Selected  topics  in  mechanistic  and  synthetic  organic 
chemistry.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequisites:  CY304,  CY352. 

CY41 1       Spectra  and  Structure  (3).  An  intensive  study  of  modem  infrared,  ultraviolet-visible,  mag- 
netic resonance,  and  mass  spectral  methods  of  analysis  as  applied  to  structure  determina- 
tion in  organic  chemistry'.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  CY304,  CY352. 

CY416       Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (4).  A  survey  of  advanced  topics,  with  emphasis  on  struc- 
ture and  bonding,  inorganic  solids,  reaction  mechanisms,  coordination  chemistr\',  and 
organometallic  compounds.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  CY304,  CY352. 

CY451       Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  (3).  Advanced  topics  to  be  selected  from  quantum  chem- 
istry, molecular  spectroscopy,  statistical  mechanics,  and  molecular  dynamics.  Three  lectures 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  CY352. 

CY458       Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry  (3).  Topics  to  be  selected  from  modem  instrumental 
analysis;  may  include  advanced  treatments  of  FTIR,  NMR,  HPLC,  GC-MS,  AA,  laser 
spectroscopy,  and  statistical  methods  of  data  analysis.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  CY3 19,  CY352. 

CY485,486        Independent  Study  (1  to  3  each,  as  approved).  Study  of  selected  topics  under  the 

guidance  of  a  professor.  By  permission.  A  pre-medical  student  may  elect  to  do  a  clini- 
cal internship  under  an  independent  study  arrangement,  but  credit  earned  will  not 
satisfy  any  requirements  of  the  chemistry  major. 

CY491,492        Chemical  Research  (3,3).  Research  on  a  problem  under  the  supervision  ot  a  profes- 
sor. By  permission. 


CY498       Senior  Research  Project  (3).  An  original  investigation  undertaken  in  the  senior  year 

under  the  direction  of  a  professor.  Nine  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Prerequisites: 
CY304,CY318,  CY351. 
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COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 


p.  Dakon;  C.  Iri:arry;  K.  McCoy  (Chair);  M.  McFarland 

The  abiUty  to  communicate  competently  and  to  understand  communicative  acts  is  an 
asset  contributing  to  success  in  both  the  pubUc  and  private  spheres.   Human  communica- 
tion, however,  is  a  complex  process,  and  effective  communication  depends  on  our  under- 
standing of  the  structures  and  constraints  of  the  process  by  which  messages  are  transmitted 
and  understood  between  senders  and  receivers. 

Courses  in  Communication  Studies  at  Stetson  stress  a  strong  liberal  arts  foundation  in 
communication  theory  and  practice.   By  choosing  from  offerings  in  areas  such  as  interper- 
sonal and  small  group  communication  or  public  discourse  and  mass  communication,  stu- 
dents can  tailor  a  program  to  fit  their  interests  and  needs.   In  addition  to  classroom  educa- 
tion, students  have  opportunities  for  practical  experience  off-campus  through  internships 
and  with  the  campus  newspaper,  The  Reporter,  Florida's  oldest  college  paper. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

Communication  201   3 

Two  of  the  following,  or  an 
approved  substitute: 

Communication  205  3 

Communication  206  3 

Communication  208  3 

Communication  210 3 

Communication  231  3  6 

Total  lower-division  hours 9 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Communication  300  3 

Communication  311  3 

Communication  312  3 

One  of  the  following, 

or  an  approved  substitute: 

Communication  301  3 

Communication  316  3 

Communication  323  3 

Communication  401  3  3 


One  of  the  following, 

or  an  approved  substitute: 

Communication  306  3 

Communication  317  3 

Communication  331  3 

Communication  417  3  3 

The  following  two  classes  required: 

Communication  497  3 

Communication  498 3       _6 

Total  upper-division  hours 21 

IV.  OTHER 

Two  Communication  Electives  6 

(At  least  one  upper  division)  

Total  other  hours  6 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  36 

Requirements  for  Secondary  Teacher  Certification  in 
Speech:  Communication  351.  See  additional  require- 
ments in  the  Department  of  Education. 

V.  ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 


Minor  in  Communication  Studies 

I.  LOWER-DIVISION  MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Communication  201   3 

Any  CN200-level  course ^ 

Total  lower-division  hours 6 

II.  UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Communication  311   3 

Communication  312  3 

One  of  the  following 

Communication  301  3 

Communication  316 3 

Communication  323  3 


One  of  the  following: 

Communication  306  3 

Communication  317  3 

Communication  331  3 

Communication  417  3         3 

Total  upper-division  hours 12 

Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  18 


Communication  401  3 


3 
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Course  Offerings 


CN201      Public  Speaking  (3).  Study  of  the  principles  of  public  address  to  include  the  preparation 

;inJ  JciivctN  o\  various  types  of  speeches. 

CN205  Interpersonal  Communication  (3).  A  study  of  the  principles  and  application  of  verbal  and 
non-verbal  communication  between  people,  and  the  effect  of  this  communication  on  rela- 
tionships and  experience. 

CN206      Performance  Studies  (3).   A  study  of  literature  through  critical  analysis  and  the  experi- 
ence of  solo  and  group  performance.  This  course  is  cross-listed  as  TE206  Performance 
Studies.  Students  who  have  taken  TE206  may  not  take  CN206. 

CN208      Intercultural  Communication  (3).  A  study  of  the  issues  which  influence  communication, 
including  verbal  and  nonverbal  interaction,  analysis  and  understanding  of  context,  prob- 
lems of  diversity,  and  ethical  concerns. 

CN210  Ethics  in  Communication  (3).  An  introductory  exploration  into  the  concepts  of  commu- 
nicative choice  and  responsibility  as  they  relate  to  specific  problems  and  questions  in  com- 
munication situations. 

CN231      Critical  Studies  of  Mass  Communication  (3).  A  critical  sur\ey  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  ma-is  media  tociisinK  on  television,  films  and  advertisement. 

CN296      Special  Topics  in  Communication  (3).  Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  related  to  the 
Communication  field. 

CN300      Communication  Studies  Internship  (1-3).  (Pass-fail  only).  The  student  is  provided  with 
the  opportunity  to  seek  an  internship  in  an  area  related  to  communication  studies  to 
include  mass  communication.  A  student  will  be  accepted  into  the  course  by  permission 
only  and  must  have  at  least  junior  standing  and  completed  six  (6)  hours  within  the 
Communications  Studies  major.  Students  will  be  required  to  present  a  journal  and  a  paper, 
as  well  as  a  letter  of  evaluation  from  the  super\'isor  of  the  project.  Repeatable  one  time  for 
credit. 

CN301      Classical  Rhetoric  (3).  A  study  of  ancient  theories  of  rhetoric,  providing  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  ot  rhetorical  traditions,  as  well  as  a  grounding  for  developing  a  modem 
theory'  of  rhetoric  and  rhetorical  criticism. 

CN303      Performance  of  Genres  (3).  A  study  through  critical  analysis  and  the  experience  of  solo 
and  Reader's  or  Chamber  Theatre  group  performance  of  the  genres  of  poetry  and  prose  fic- 
tion. Prerequisite:  CN206  or  permission  of  instructor. 

CN306  Argumentation  (3).  A  study  of  the  theory  and  practices  ot  practical  argumentation  in  the 
personal,  technical,  and  public  spheres. 

CN31 1      Qualitative  Theory  and  Methodology  (3).   This  course  provides  students  with  a  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  qualitative  research  methods.  This  course  is  designed  to  explore 
a  variety  of  qualitative  research  approaches  in  communication  studies,  taking  into  account 
issues  of  epistemology  (ways  of  knowing),  methodology  (ways  of  examining),  and  represen- 
tation (ways  of  writing  and  rept>rting). 

CN312      Rhetorical  Theory  and  Criticism  (3).  A  study  ot  mc^dem  theories  ot  rhetoric  and  how 
these  theories  affect  the  practice  ot  criticism.  The  course  will  allow  students  to  ground 
themselves  in  theory,  to  begin  to  construct  theoretical  models,  and  then  move  to  analyzing 
and  critiquing  public  discourse. 

CN316      Small  Group  Communication  (3).  A  study  ot  the  principles  and  practices  of  communica- 
tion in  small  groups.  Includes  research  methods,  iirganiiation  of  materials.  Jvnamics  m 
leadership  and  participant  roles. 
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CN3 1 7      Organizational  Communication  (3).  A  study  of  the  theory  and  ptactice  of  internal  and 
external  organizational  communication. 

CN323      Gender  and  Communication  (3).  A  study  of  the  relationship  between  gender  and  commu- 
nication theory  and  practice. 

CN331      Theory  of  Mass  Communication  (3).   This  course  provides  students  with  a  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  theories  and  research  that  contribute  to  our  understanding  of 
mass  media  today.  Students  will  be  made  more  aware  of  the  impacts  of  mass  media  prod- 
ucts (e.g.,  television,  film,  internet)  on  civic  practices  and  the  fulfillment  of  civic  obliga- 
tions. 

CN351      Materials  and  Methods  for  High  School  Speech  and  Theatre  (3).  Promotion  of  ways  to 
teach  public  speaking,  discussion,  debate,  and  theatre  in  secondary  schools. 

CN396      Special  Topics  in  Communication  (Theory)  (3).   Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  related 
to  the  Communication  field. 

CN397      Special  Topics  in  Communication  (Applied)  (3).  Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  relat- 
ed to  the  Communication  field. 

CN401      Philosophy  of  Communication  (3).  A  study  of  the  philosophical  underpinnings  of  rhetoric 
and  communication,  leading  to  the  construction  of  communication  theory.  Designed  for 
the  student  who  has  had  previous  experience  in  the  study  of  communication. 

CN417      History  and  Criticism  of  American  Public  Address  (3).  A  study  of  prominent  discourse 
in  American  political,  social,  and  intellectual  life  as  examined  in  historical,  analytical,  and 
critical  contexts. 

CN475      Senior  Seminar  (3). 

CN485,486       Independent  Study  (3,  3). 

CN497      Senior  Seminar  and  Research  Proposal  (3). 

CN498      Senior  Project  (3). 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

M.  Branton;  H.  ElAarag;  D.  Plante;  H.  Pulapaka 

Stetson  University  provides  students  a  flexible  curriculum  where  they  can  receive  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  either  computer  science  or  in  computer  information  systems. 
The  computer  science  major  gives  students  a  broad  overview  of  the  field  of  computer  sci- 
ence and  prepares  them  for  graduate  study  in  computer  science  or  a  career  in  industry  that 
emphasizes  the  student's  technical  expertise.  The  computer  information  systems  major  is 
designed  for  students  who  are  interested  in  applying  today's  technologies  to  the  solution  of 
business  problems.   Students  choosing  this  major  are  prepared  for  graduate  study  in  infor- 
mation technology,  computer  information  systems  or  software  engineering,  or  a  career  in 
industry  that  emphasizes  software  application  development.   By  taking  courses  that  empha- 
size network  and  web-based  application  development,  including  selected  electronic  busi- 
ness courses,  and  combining  this  knowledge  with  a  minor  in  business,  students  obtain  a 
solid  foundation  not  only  in  computer  information  systems  but  also  in  how  the  technology 
is  used  in  a  business  environment.  The  Department  also  supports  the  interdisciplinary  digi- 
tal arts/computer  science  major  for  students  interested  in  the  application  of  computer  sci- 
ence to  digital  media,  computer  graphics  and  animation,  and  computer  music.  See  Digital 
Arts  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin  for  more  information. 

Regardless  of  the  major,  students  are  prepared  to  enter  a  vital  and  rapidly  changing  field, 
either  by  pursuing  graduate  study  or  through  leadership  in  a  challenging  industry  career. 
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The  majors  incorporate  the  Object  Oriented  paradigm,  the  theoretical  aspects  of  computer 
science,  and  the  skills  of  software  engineering  into  a  challenging  curriculum  modeled  after 
the  nationally  recognized  guidelines  of  the  Joint  IEEE  Computer  Society/ACM  Task  Force 
on  the  "Year  2001  Model  Curricula  for  Computing"  (CC-2001 ).  The  emphasis  is  on  a 
hands-on  learning  environment  where  students  learn  the  important  concepts  as  they  work 
on  real-world  projects.   Besides  course-related  projects,  majors  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  one-on-one  with  faculty  members  on  commercial  projects  through  the  Stetson 
Software  Institute,  a  practicum  formed  by  the  faculty.   Finally,  both  the  computer  science 
and  computer  information  systems  degrees  require  a  Senior  Project,  a  capstone  experience 
appropriate  to  the  selected  major. 

Bachelor  of  Science  -  Computer  Science 


I.  General  Education  Requirements, 

TTie  students  must  complete  the  General 
Education  requirements  tor  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Credit  Hours 

II.  Lower-Division  Major  Requirements 

Computer  Science  101,  102 10 

Computer  Science  201 3 

Computer  Science  21 1 3 

Computer  Science  221 3 

Total  lower-division  hours 19 

III.  Upper-Division  Major  Requirements 

Computer  Science  301 3 

Computer  Science  31 1 3 

Computer  Science  321 3 

Computer  Science  498,  499 6 

Total  upper-division  hours 15 


IV.  Electives 

Any  3  upper-division  CS  Courses 9 

Total 9 

V.  Other 

Mathematics  201.  202  8 

Mathematics  245  3 

Probahility/Statistics* 3 

Physics  201,  202 ^0 

Thtal  24 

Total  hours  required  for  the  TTicoretical  Computer 
Science  Track:  67 

*Any  probability/statistics  course  approved  by  the 
department  satisfies  this  requirement. 

VI.  ELECTIVES:   Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 
Only  one  independent  study  course  may  count 
Cowards  the  fulfillment  of  the  computer  science 
requirement. 


Bachelor  of  Science  -  Computer  Information  Systems 


I.  General  Education  Requirements. 

The  students  must  complete  the  General 
Education  requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

II.  Lower-Division  Major  Requirements 

Credit  Hours 

Computer  Science  101,  102  10 

Computer  Science  211 3 

Computer  Science  221 3 

Total  lower-division  hours 16 

III.  Upper-Division  Major  Requirements 

Computer  Science  304,  305 6 

Computer  Science  321,  395  (Advanced  IT) 6 
Computer  Information  Systems  498,  499  ....6 

Total  upper-division  hours 18 


IV.  Electives: 

Choose  9  hours  from  EBT397  or  EBT494 
or  any  upper-division  CS  courses 9 

Tital 9 

V.  Other 

Any  business  minor  (except  EBT)    ....  15-18 

T.)tal  15-18 

Total  hours  required  for  the  Applied  Computer  Science 
Track:  58-61 

VI.  Electives:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 

Only  one  independent  study  course  may  count 
towards  the  fulfillment  of  the  computer  science  or 
computer  information  systems  requirements. 


Minor  in  Computer  Science 

1.        Lower-Division  Major  Requirements 

Computer  Science  101,  102 10 

Computer  Science  21 1 3 

Computer  Science  221 3 


Total 


lower-Uivision 


hours 16 


11.      Other  Requirements 

At  least  six  (6)  semester  hours  selected  from  any 

upper-division 

computer  science  courses 6 

Total 6 

Total  hours  required  for  the  computer  science  minor:  22 
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Course  Offerings 

CSlOO  Introduction  to  Programming  (3).  An  overview  of  computer  science  for  non-computer 
science  majors.  Introduction  to  elementary  computer  theory,  terminology,  hardware,  and 
software  applications. 

CSlOl        Introduction  to  Computer  Science  (5).  An  introduction  to  computer  science  and  object- 
oriented  programming  with  Java. 

CS102       Introduction  to  Computer  Science  II  (5).  A  continuation  of  CSlOl,  with  an  introduction 
to  recursion,  linked  lists,  sorting  and  searching,  and  object-oriented  design.  Prerequisite: 
CSlOl. 

CS20I        Introduction  to  Computer  Organization  (3).  Hardware  organization,  assembly  and  system 
level  programming,  macro  facilities.  Prerequisite:  CSlOl. 

CS211        Discrete  Structures  (3).  Boolean  algebra  and  propositional  logic,  mathematical  proofs, 
finite  machines,  Turing  machines,  formal  languages,  combinatorics,  probability. 
Prerequisite:  CSlOl. 

CS221        Software  Development  I  (3).   Implementation  of  the  Object  Oriented  paradigm  using 

C++  and  the  Unified  Modeling  Language  (UML).  An  introduction  to  the  components  of 
the  C++  compiler,  and  the  software  development  life  cycle  Prerequisite:  CS102. 

CS301        Operating  Systems  (3).  Study  of  the  components  of  an  operating  system.  Management  of 
and  communication  between  concurrent  processes,  virtual  memory,  scheduling,  file  man- 
agement. Prerequisite:  CS221. 

CS302  Computer  Organization  and  Architecture  (3).  Organization  of  major  hardware  compo- 
nents of  a  computer;  introduction  to  digital  logic  and  microprt)gramming:  comparison  of 
computer  architectures.  Prerequisite:  CS201. 

CS304       Computer  Networks  (3).  An  introduction  to  network  topologies,  netbios,  sockets,  tcp/ip, 
remote  procedure  calls,  and  low  level  client  server  programs.  Prerequisite:  CS221  and 
CS301. 

CS305       Client-Server  Systems  (3).  Implementation  of  client-server  databases,  stability  issues  in 

client  server  programs,  discussion  of  various  remote  procedure  call  mechanisms,  object  ori- 
ented approach  to  client-server  technologies,  and  distributed  computing.  Prerequisite: 
CS221. 

CS3 10       Computer  Graphics  (3).  Techniques  and  standard  algorithms  for  creating  and  animating 
two-  and  three-dimensional  objects.  Prerequisite:  CS221,  MS245. 

CS3 1 1        Algorithm  Analysis  (3).  A  detailed  study  of  algorithm  design  and  analysis,  including 
greedy  algorithm,  divide  and  conquer,  dynamic  programming,  backtracking,  and  branch 
and  bound.  Some  advanced  data  structures  are  introduced.  There  is  an  emphasis  is  on  the 
verification  and  analysis  of  time  and  space  complexity.  NP  theory  is  introduced. 
Prerequisite:  CS21 1 

CS321        Software  Development  II  (3).  Description:  The  study  t)f  advanced  Object  Oriented  and 
UML  concepts  using  C+  +  .  Design  Patterns,  the  Standard  Template  Libraries,  and  basic 
network  communications  (sockets,  rpc).  A  continuation  of  the  study  of  the  software  devel- 
opment life  cycle.  Prerequisite:  CS22I. 

CS350       Mathematical  Modeling  and  Computer  Simulation  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  mathematical  models.  Prerequisites:  MS202,  MS245,  and  CSlOl. 

CS360       Graph  Theory  (3).  Introduction  to  theoretical  concepts  of  graphs  and  their  invariants, 

applications  of  graphs  to  practical  problems,  and  a  study  of  graph  algorithms.  Prerequisite: 
CS21 1  or  junior  standing  in  mathematics. 
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CS371        Compiler  Design  (3).  Principles,  techniques  and  tools  for  designing  a  compiler  for  a  proce- 
dural laniiiuiyc.  Prertquisites:  CS201,  CS221,  knowledge  ot  C  programming. 

CS380       Programming  Languages  (3).  Theory  and  principles  of  programming  language  design; 
study  of  functional  and  procedural  languages.  Prerequisite:  CS221. 

CS385,485         Independent  Study  (1-3). 

CS392       Elementary  Numerical  Analysis  (3).  Solutions  of  nonlinear  equations  by  method  of  linear 
interpolation.  Newton's  method,  Bairstow's  method.  Solutions  of  linear  equations  by 
Gaussian  elimination.  Gauss-Jordan  elimination,  iterative  methods.  Interpellating  polyno- 
mials, numerical  differentiation  and  integration.  Prerequisites:  MS202,  MS245  and  CSIOI. 

CS395,495         Seminar  (1-3). 

CS431        Artificial  Intelligence  (3).  Knowledge  representation,  expert  systems,  neural  networks. 
Languages  used  arc  LISP  and  Prolog.  Prerequisite:  CS221. 

CS472       Theory  of  Computation  (3).  An  examination  of  the  concepts  of  formal  languages, 
automata  theory,  context  tree  grammars,  and  Turing  Machines.  Prerequisite:  CS21 1. 

CS498       Senior  Research  Proposal  (3).  The  student  will  develop  a  statement  ot  the  problem  to  be 
studied,  the  method  to  be  used,  and  background  information  needed  to  solve  the  problem. 

CS499       Senior  Research  (3).  Techniques  of  software  design  and  implementation.  Includes  team 
project,  design  specification  and  development.  Prerequisites:  CS320,  CS498. 

CIS35 1      Ethics  and  Technology  (3).  This  course  enables  students  to  understand  and  to  respond  to 
the  legal  and  ethical  issues  that  arise  from  the  use  of  information  technology.  Students  will 
explore  ethical  and  social  issues  arising  from  the  computerization  of  industry  and  govern- 
ment, with  emphasis  on  copyright,  security,  and  privacy  issues.  The  primary  focus  of  the 
course  will  be  the  determination  of  the  weight  that  these  ethical  and  social  issues  should 
have  in  the  design,  implementation,  and  uses  of  present  and  anticipated  applications  ot 
information  technology.   Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

CIS440      Internship  in  Computer  Information  Systems  (3).  Students  are  expected  to  complete  an 
internship  of  varying  time  length  with  an  external  strategic  alliance  partner.   Emphasis  is 
on  a  relevant  learning  environment  and  acquisition  of  appropriate  career  skills  at  a  suitable 
level  of  authority  and  responsibility.   Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

CIS498     Systems  Engineering  Project  Proposal  (3).  In  conjunction  with  a  CIS  faculty  member, 
students  are  expected  to  develop  a  formal  proposal  for  their  senior  software  engineering 
project.   Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

CIS499     Senior  Software  Engineering  Project  (3).     This  course  provides  practical  application  of 
techniques  of  .software  design  and  implementation.   Includes  team  project,  design  specifica- 
tion, and  development.    Prerequisite:  CIS498. 

COUNSELOR  EDUCATION  (Graduate  programs  only.    See 
section  "Graduate  Programs/Arts  and  Sciences") 
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DIGITAL  ARTS 


M.  Branton;  C.  Lopes- Pereira;  M.  Roberts 

This  major  represents  a  collaborative  effort  by  the  Departments  of  Art  and  Computer 
Science  and  the  School  of  Music.  It  is  an  interdisciplinary  major  designed  to  give  a  student 
a  solid  foundation  in  art,  computer  science,  or  music,  while  investigating  the  use  of  digital 
technology  as  a  means  of  expression.  A  student  may  choose  to  pursue  one  of  three  tracks 
in  the  major,  and  may  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  digital  arts.  All  majors  are 
required  to  complete  the  General  Education  requirements  for  a  B.A.  degree.  Majors  are 
advised  in  the  department  or  school  relating  to  their  particular  track.  There  is  also  a  track 
for  students  in  the  School  of  Music  which  results  in  a  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

In  addition  to  general  University  admission  requirements  and  academic  regulations,  dig- 
ital arts  applicants  for  the  art  and  music  tracks  must  submit  a  portfolio  and  complete  an 
interview  with  digital  arts  faculty.  For  the  art  track,  the  portfolio  submission  must  contain 
6-10  original  pieces  of  work  (this  can  include  non-digital  materials),  a  letter  of  intent/artist 
statement  and  a  short  resume  describing  any  previous  experience  with  computers  or  art. 
For  the  music  track,  the  portfolio  must  contain  a  CD  or  tape  recording  of  1-3  original 
compositions  with  written  scores  if  available,  as  well  as  a  short  resume  describing  any  pre- 
vious experience  with  computers  or  music  technology.   In  addition,  music  track  majors 
must  complete  a  School  of  Music  audition.  Write  to  the  program  director  for  audition  and 
interview  appointments. 


Requirements  for  the  Art  Track 

I.  GENEFLM  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

DA  101 3 

AT  102 3    . 

AT  105 3 

DA  121 3 

MC190  3 

AH  200  3 

DA  201    ^ 

Total  lower-division  hours  21 


III.  UPPER-DIVISION 

DA312 3 

AH  314  3 

DA  498   1 

DA  499   ^ 

Total  upper-division  hours 10 

IV.  Junior  Portfolio  Review  and  Senior  Portfolio 
Review:  N/C 

V      OTHER 

9  additional  hours  of  upper-division  DA  courses. 
3  additional  hours  of  art  history. 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  43 

VI.     ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  ininimum  of  120. 


Requirements  for  the  Computer  Science  Track 


I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION 

Credit  Hours 

DA  101    3 

AT  102 3 

CSlOl  3 

CS102  3 

CS201  3 

CS211  3 

CS221  ^ 

Total  lower-division  hours 21 

in.    UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

DA  301    3 

CS310 3 

DA  461    3 

DA498  1 

DA  499 .J, 

Total  upper-division  hours 13 


IV  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

MS  201    

MS  202    

MS  245 

PS  201  

PS  202  

HUM  275    


Total  collateral  requirements    22 

Note:  HUM275,  MC190,  MS201,  PS201,  and 
PS202  may  all  be  used  to  satisfy  General  Education 
requirements. 

V.  OTHER 

6  additional  hours  ot  upper-division  digital  arts 
courses. 

3  additional  hours  of  lower-  or  upper-division  digi- 
tal arts  courses. 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  43 

19  hours  in  collateral  requirements 

VI.  ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 
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Requirements  for  the  Music  Track 

Note;  This  track  is  designed  to  meet  music  accrediting 
standards. 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION 

Credit  Hours 

DA  101    3 

DA  121    3 

MCAllI 4 

MCE141    1 

MC171,  172,271,272    12 

MC173,  174,  273,  274    4 

MC175,  176 2 

MC279 A 

Total  lower-division  hours 30 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION 

MCE  331-07/DA  381   2 

DA  361 3 

DA  375   3 

The  Digital  Arts  Minor 

1.      LOWER-DIVISION 

DAlOl  .3^ 

Total  lower-division  hours 3 


MC399 3 

DA  461 3 

DA  471 3 

DA  498 1 

DA  499 ^ 

Total  upper-division  hours    21 

IV  COLLATERAL  REQUIREMENT 

PS154 4 

Note:  PS154  may  be  used  tt)  sati.sf>'  General 
Education  requirements. 

V  OTHER 

6  hours  ot  DA  upper-division  courses  and  6  hours 
from  any  of  the  following:  DA,  MC  177,  178,  193, 
361,  375,  376,  379,  MCA  311,  MCE  331.  CS  100, 
orCS  101. 

At  least  30  hours  in  upper-division  courses. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  keyboard  proficiency. 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  65 

VI.    ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 


II.      OTHER 

6  hours  of  DA  lower-  or  upper-division  courses. 
6  hours  of  DA  upper-division  courses. 

Total  hours  in  the  digital  arts  minor:  1 5 


Course  Offerings 

DAlOl       Introduction  to  Digital  Arts  (3).   An  introduction  to  the  creative  skills  and  software  tools 
employed  in  digital  art  and  music.  Includes  basic  2D  computer  graphics,  computer  anima- 
tion techniques,  digital  audio  and  soundtracks  tor  video. 

DA121       Net  Art  (3).  An  introduction  to  network  art,  with  a  focus  on  html,  interactivity  and  mul- 
timedia designed  tor  the  Internet.  Students  learn  to  utilize  elements  of  sound,  graphics  and 
video  production  to  create  and  publish  web  sites.  This  course  places  artists  and  the 
Internet  in  an  art  historical  context  and  includes  student  discussions  and  critiques  of  con- 
temporary issues  surrounding  web  culture  and  technologies.  Prerequisite:  DAlOl. 

DA201       Images  and  Meaning  (3).  Students  use  a  variety  of  software  packages  to  develop  digital 

images  that  address  contemporary  issues  in  art  and  technology.  The  focus  of  the  class  is  on 
visual  and  artistic  literacy;  readings,  slide  lectures,  ongoing  critiques  and  class  discussions 
contribute  to  the  development  of  visually  and  intellectually  integrated  digital  art. 
Prerequisite:  DA  101,  AT102  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

DA301       3D  Modeling  and  Animation  1(3).  An  introduction  to  3D  modeling,  rendering  and  ani- 
mation. Includes  creation,  editing  and  mapping  of  materials  tor  the  models  in  a  3D  .scene, 
material  editors,  paint  and  image  manipulation  software,  lighting,  tracking  and  keyframing, 
cur\'e/path  animation,  in\'erse  kinematics,  .norphing,  raytracing,  file  conversion/compres- 
sion and  required  formats.  Prerequisite:  DAlOl,  AT102  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

DA302      3D  Modeling  and  Animation  II  (3.)  A  continuation  of  DA301.   Prerequisite:  DA  301. 

DA312      Issues  of  Time-Based  Media  (3).  An  applied  course  in  the  technical  and  conceptual  skills 
required  for  creating  time-based  media.   Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of  metaphor  and  a 
survey  of  narrative  structures  (implied  narrative,  interactive  narrative,  narratives  for  instal- 
lation spaces)  in  conjunction  with  techniques  tor  compositing,  multimedia  authoring  and 
alternative  2D  animation.   Prerequisite:  DA  201,  AT105  or  permission  of  the  instmctor. 
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DA35 1      Digital  Video  1(3).  An  introduction  to  camera  systems  and  videotape  recorders,  display 

monitors  and  digital  post-  production  equipment  and  techniques,  including  non-linear  dig- 
ital editing,  as  well  as  the  fundamentals  of  video  photography,  camera  operating,  composi- 
tion and  lighting.  Prerequisite:  DA  101. 

DA352      Digital  Video  11  (3).  A  continuation  of  DA351.  Prerequisite:  DA  351. 

DA361      Multimedia  Recording  Techniques  (3).  An  introduction  to  composing  and  recording 
music  in  a  computer-based  studio  environment.  Students  learn  MIDI  sequencing,  multi- 
track  hard  disk  recording  and  music  production  skills.  Two  composition  projects  are  an 
integral  component  of  this  course.  Prerequisite:  DA  101. 

DA371       (MC457)   Music  Technology  (3).  An  introduction  to  music  technology.  Course  topics 
include  a  study  of  components  in  a  computer  workstation  for  music,  notation  software, 
MIDI  sequencing,  digital  audio,  basic  2D  computer  graphics,  an  introduction  to  multime- 
dia authoring  and  a  sur\'ey  of  computer  programs  for  music  instruction. 

DA375      Sound  and  Interactivity  (3).  An  exploration  of  interactive  computer  composition  and  per- 
formance via  programming  languages.  Course  topics  include  MIDI,  interface  design,  con- 
trol software  for  MIDI  devices,  alternate  musical  devices,  composition  algorithms  and 
music  with  networks.  Prerequisite:  DA  361. 

DA38I       (MCE331)    New  Media  in  Composition  and  Performance  (1).  Students  pursue  an 

ensemble  composition  project  and  present  work  in  progress  for  critique.  Final  class  meet- 
ings are  devoted  to  rehearsal  in  preparation  for  a  concert  presented  by  members  of  the 
class.  All  students  are  required  to  participate  in  an  ensemble  performance  as  an  instrumen- 
talist or  technician.  Visual  artists  and  computer  scientists  with  an  interest  in  collaboration 
are  encouraged  to  enroll.  Prerequisite:  DA375  or  permission  of  instructor,  junior  standing 
or  higher. 

DA385,  485      Independent  Study  (1-3).  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

DA395,  495      Special  Topics  (1-3).   May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

DA398      Advanced  Digital  Arts  Studio  (3).  Seminar  course  structured  to  cover  a  wide  variety  of 
digital  media.  Students  pursue  projects  of  their  own  design,  producing  a  body  of  work  that 
is  composed  ot  screen-based  2D  images,  multimedia,  animations,  video,  or  other  experi- 
mental digital  artwork.  The  course  includes  ongoing  discussions  and  critiques  of  student- 
designed  projects.  Prerequisite:  DA  201. 

DA440      Internship  in  Digital  Arts  (3).  Students  work  with  a  faculty  supervisor  and  an  outside 

supervisor  and  are  placed  at  an  outside  institution  where  the  student's  background  in  digi- 
tal arts  is  utilized.  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  and  approval  of  the  faculty  super- 
visor. 

DA461      Computer  Music  1  (3).  Study  t)f  software  synthesis  techniques  for  composition  and  sound 
design.  A  variety  ot  synthesis  methods  are  presented  within  an  historical  context,  then 
implemented  by  students  in  a  synthesis  programming  language.  Topics  include  additive 
synthesis,  distortion  methods,  filters,  granular  synthesis  techniques,  analysis-based  synthesis 
techniques  and  physical  models.  Prerequisite:  DA  101. 

DA462      Computer  Music  11  (3).  A  continuation  of  DA  461.  Prerequisite:  DA  461 . 

DA471       Scoring  for  Multimedia  (3).  Explores  the  coordination  of  music  with  the  visual  and  narra- 
tive elements  ot  a  multimedia  production.  Students  compose  for  both  electronic  and  tradi- 
tional media  in  a  variety  of  musical  genres.  A  survey  of  film  music  is  an  integral  compo- 
nent of  the  course.  Prerequisite:  DA361,  MC279. 

DA498      Senior  Project  Proposal  (1).  Preparation  and  planning  for  the  Senior  Project.  The  student 
produces  a  proposal  for  the  Senior  Project.  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  the  instructor.  Art 
track  majors  require  the  completion  of  a  Junior  Portfolio  Review. 
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DA499      Senior  Project  (3).  The  student  develops  and  exhibits  a  significant  work  in  the  digital  arts. 
Planning  and  installation  of  the  Senior  Thesis  Exhibition  is  part  of  the  class  for  majors  on 
the  art  track.  Prerequisite:DA498.  Art  track  majors  are  required  to  complete  a  Senior 
Portfolio  Review. 


ECONOMICS 

N.  Long  (Chair);  R.  Thaver;  R.  Wood 

Working  closely  with  faculty  in  small  classes,  economics  students  at  Stetson  explore  the 
timely  issues  of  today's  global  economy.  Area  emphases  in  Africa,  Latin  America,  Russia, 
and  China  offer  insights  into  transition  economies  and  the  developing  economies  of  the 
future.  TTie  department  also  offers  explorations  in  environmental  economics,  race  and 
gender,  humane  economics,  and  the  interaction  between  economics  and  religion. 

The  application  of  critical  analyses  and  modeling  to  the  production,  distribution,  con- 
sumption, and  management  of  resources  provides  students  with  tools  to  understand  the 
effect  oi  economics  on  their  lives.  The  study  of  economics  provides  a  strong  foundation 
for  careers  or  graduate  study  in  business,  government,  law,  teaching,  and  research. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  tor  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

Economics  101 3 

Economics  102 3 

OR 

Economics  103 3 

(inplaceofESlOl  and  102) 

Electronic  Business  Technolog>'  191  3 

Decision  Sciences  280 3 

Total  lower-division  hours  9-12 


III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Economics  301  4 

Economics  302 4 

Economics  374  or 

Decision  Science  350 4  or  3 

Economics  495 3 

Economics  498 4 

Total  upper-division  hours 19  or  18 

IV.  OTHER 

Select  courses  from  those  offered  by  the  Department. 
Total  other  hours 9 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major: 36-40 

V.  ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 


Bachelor  of  Science 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

Economics  101  3 

Economics  102 3 

OR 

Economics  103 3 

(inplaceofESlOl  and  102) 

Electronic  Business  Technology  191  3 

Decision  Science  280 3 

Total  lower-division  hours  9-12 

Minor  in  Economics 

I.       LOWER-DIVISION  MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Economics  101  3 

Economics  102 3 

OR 

Economics  103 3 

(in  place  of  ESlOl  and  102)  _ 

3-6 

U.     UPPER-DIVISION  MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 
Economics  301  4 


III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Economics  301 4 

Economics  302 4 

Economics  374  or 

Decision  Science  350 4  or  3 

Economics  495 3 

Economics  498 -A^ 

Total  upper-division  hours  19  or  18 

IV.  OTHER 

Select  courses  from  those  offered  by  the  Department. 
Total  other  hours  9 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  36-40 

V.  ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 


Economics  302 -jA 

8 

III.    OTHER: 

6  hours  of  other  courses  selected  from  those  offered 
by  the  Department. 

Total  hours  required  tor  the  minor:  17-20 
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Course  Offerings 

ESlOl,  ES102,  ES103,  ES301,  ES302,  ES374,  ES495,  and  ES498  are  offered  every  year.  ES485, 
ES486,  and  ES496  are  offered  as  the  occasion  arises.  The  remaining  courses  are  offered  every  second 
year  or  every  third  year.  Consult  the  Department  Chair  for  the  timing  of  any  specific  course.  The 
Department  strongly  urges  majors  to  take  one  of  the  following:  MS201,  MS222,  MS226.  The 
Department  also  recommends  that  majors  take  one  of  the  following:  MSI 51,  MS245. 

The  Economics  Department  participates  in  several  other  programs:  1 )  Africana  Studies  2)  Russian 
Studies,  3)  International  Studies,  4)  Latin  American  Studies, 

5)  Women  and  Gender  Studies,  and  6)  Environmental  Science.  Consult  index  for  descriptions  of 
these  programs. 

ESlOl        Principles  of  Economics-Macro  (3).  Study  of  the  national  economy,  considering  national 
aggregates  such  as  GDP,  unemployment,  and  inflation.  Consideration  of  fiscal  policy  and 
monetary  policy. 

ES102        Principles  of  Economics-Micro  (3).  Study  of  price  determination  and  the  operation  of  a 
market  and  a  system  of  markets.  Consideration  of  various  types  of  market  structure  and 
their  impact  on  the  economy. 

ESI 03        Principles  of  Economics  -Micro/Macro  (3).  This  course  uses  an  innovative  strategy  of 

introducing  key  economic  principles  by  analyzing  current  economic  issues  such  as  environ- 
mental pollution,  poverty,  and  international  trade.  For  a  major  or  minor  in  economics  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  it  satisfies  the  Principles  requirement  and  represents  an 
alternative  to  the  two-semester  sequence  of  ES  101  and  ES  102. 

ES104  Exploring  Economies  in  Different  Countries  (3).  A  study  and  comparison  of  several  basic 
types  of  economic  systems.  A  study  and  comparison  of  countries  as  examples  of  these  differ- 
ent types  of  economy. 

ES106        Introduction  to  Humane  Economics  (3).  A  more  balanced  view  of  economics  than  exists 
in  the  standard  courses  in  mainstream  economics.   It  looks  at  the  duality  of  humans  by 
adding  other-interest,  cooperation,  caring,  and  compassion  to  the  standard  course  emphasis 
on  self-interest,  competition,  individualism,  and  conflict.   It  also  emphasizes  the  melding  of 
community  service  outside  the  classroom  with  study  in  the  classroom. 

ESI  12        Current  Economic  Policies  and  Issues  (3).  This  course  will  deal  with  policy  issues  facing 
the  nation  such  as  the  role  of  the  government  vs.  the  private  sector  in  the  economy,  and 
"guns  vs.  butter"  as  national  priorities.  In  addition,  the  course  will  expose  students  to  writ- 
ing of  economists. 

ES141        Poverty  and  Microcredit  (3).  A  study  of  the  multidimensional  facets  of  poverty  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  worldwide  and  how  poverty  is  manifested  racially  and  among  women. 
Microcredit  programs  catering  to  small  entrepreneurship  for  poverty  alleviation  are  ana- 
lyzed. 

ES301        Intermediate  Macroeconomic  Theory  (4).  Study  of  the  concepts  of  ESlOl  at  a  higher 

level.  A  deeper  investigation  of  the  functions  and  relationships  which  underlie  the  theory. 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one  two-hour  computer  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
ESlOl  andES102;orES  103. 

ES302        Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory  (4).  Study  of  the  concepts  of  ESI 02  at  a  higher 

level.  A  deeper  investigation  of  the  functions  and  relationships  which  underlie  the  theory. 
Prerequisite:  ESlOl  and  ES  102;  or  ES  103. 

ES303        (Fin303)  Financial  Institutions  (3).  Nature  and  function  of  money,  the  banking  system, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  monetary  policy.  Prerequisite:  ESlOl  and  ES102. 

ES305        Economies  of  Russia  and  China  (3).  A  look  at  the  historical  development  of  the  economy 
of  Russia  during  the  Communist  and  Post-Communist  periods,  a  study  of  the  economy  of 
China,  and  an  analysis  of  the  contrasting  evolution  of  the  two  economies. 
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ES307        Political  Economy  of  Southern  Africa  (3).  An  economic  view  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa, 

looking  at  the  socio-economic  setting,  the  major  problems  that  exist,  and  various  proposals 
to  remedy  them.  A  variety  of  topics  will  be  covered,  such  as  population,  employment,  and 
desertification. 

ES325  Energy,  Environment,  and  Economics  (3).  Economic  analysis  applied  to  the  U.S.  and 
world  use  of  energy  including  present  and  future  problems  of  energy  use,  particularly  its 
effects  on  the  environment.  Po.ssible  paths  to  a  sustainable  energy  future  will  be  explored. 

ES333        Economics  of  Race  and  Gender  (3).  This  course  examines  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
the  differences  in  the  economic  positions  of  people  according  to  race  and  gender. 
Mainstream  and  radical  theories  explaining  racism  and  sexism  in  the  USA  and  the  Third 
World  will  be  analyzed.  Case  studies  will  also  be  undertaken. 

ES340        Economics,  Freedom,  and  Human  Values  (3).   This  course  focuses  on  the  conceptual 
foundations  of  freedom  in  economics,  including  the  notions  of  free  individuals,  free  soci- 
eties, and  personal  responsibility.   A  fundamental  question  addressed  in  the  course  is  if 
conventional  market  economics  has  lost  sight  of  the  role  of  human  values  of  trust  and 
compassion,  resulting  in  both  an  impoverished  quality  of  life  and  also  a  less  efficient  and 
prosperous  economy. 

ES342        Microcredit  Workshop  ( 1 ).      A  study  of  small  business  development  plans  along  with  stu- 
dent-led community  workshops  on  business  development. 

ES351        Economics,  Ethics,  and  Religion  (3).  A  look  at  what  religions  and  codes  of  ethics  in  the 
world  say  about  the  way  economies  should  be  operated  and  our  responsibility  for  establish- 
ing a  sustainable  system  of  economies  in  the  world. 

ES364        Economic  Problems  of  Latin  America  (3).  Problems  of  Latin  American  development  and 
alternative  strategies  to  solve  these  problems.  Topics  include:  land  tenure,  foreign  invest- 
ment, foreign  trade,  and  developmental  planning. 

ES374        Introduction  to  Research  in  Economics  (4).  The  study  and  practice  of  the  basic  concepts, 
tools,  and  procedures  of  economic  research.  Involves  data  sources,  computer  operation, 
mathematical  economics,  and  statistical  analysis.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one  two-hour 
computer  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisites:  ES  101  and  ES  102  or  ES  103;  DS  280  or  the 
equivalent.  Strongly  recommended:  MS201,  MS222,  or  MS228. 

ES400        Economics  Internship  (3).  (Pass-Fail  only).  Students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  seek  an 
intern  experience  in  work  involving  economic  analysis.  These  students  will  be  accepted 
into  this  course  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  To  qualify  students  must  have  earned 
at  least  12  hours  of  credit  in  economics,  an  overall  2.5  GPA,  and  junior  or  senior  status. 
They  will  be  required  to  obtain  a  letter  of  evaluation  from  the  supervisor  of  the  project  and 
to  present  a  paper  which  describes  their  work  experience  and  analyzes  an  economic  prob- 
lem related  to  this  experience. 

ES401        Teaching  Practicum  (3).   The  student  joins  a  faculty  member  in  one  or  more  of  the  facul- 
ty member's  courses  to  study  the  teaching  of  economics  and  acquire  some  hands-on  experi- 
ence. The  course  is  reserved  for  upper-division  economics  majors  who  have  been  recom- 
mended by  faculty  in  the  department. 

ES412        Public  Finance  (3).  Sources,  uses,  and  effects  of  various  revenues  and  expenditures  of 

local,  state,  and  national  governments.  Prerequisites:  ESIOI  and  ES102;  or  ES  103. 

ES424        International  Economics  (3).  Theory  of  international  trade,  commercial  policies,  balance 
of  payments,  international  monetary  arrangements,  and  interaction  of  domestic  and  foreign 
economies.  Prerequisites:  ESIOI  and  ES102  or  ES  103  or  permission  of  the  instructor 
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ES475        Econometrics  (4).  A  comprehensive  introduction  to  econometrics.  The  subject  is  a  social 
science  discipUne  in  which  the  tools  ot  mathematics,  economic  theor\-,  and  statistical  infer- 
ences are  applied  to  the  analysis  ot  economic  phenomena.   Prerequisites:  ES  101  and  ES 
102  or  ES  103;  DS  280;  ES  374  or  equivalents. 

ES485,486         Independent  Study  (3,3)-  For  use  by  students  in  pursuing  special  studies  not  covered 
in  regular  courses. 

ES495        Senior  Seminar  (3).   A  capstone  course  tor  economics  majors. 

ES496        Seminar  (3).  For  use  by  the  Department  ot  Economics  in  offering  special  courses. 

ES498        Senior  Project  (4).  Primarily  for  senior  economics  majors.  (Open  to  other  interested  stu- 
dents with  substantial  economics  preparation.)  The  major  activity  will  be  to  write  a  signifi- 
cant research  paper.  As  a  second  activity,  each  student  will  make  presentations  in  class. 

ENGLISH 

N.  Barber;  M.  Barnes;  J.  Davis;  A.  Dehnart;  W.  Dicksoii;  T.  Farrell  (Chair);  K.  Kaivola;  J. 
Khader;  S.  Miller;  M.  O'Neill;  J.  Pearson;  M.  Pollock;  G.  Radley;  M.  Raymond;  L.  Snook; 
j.  Witek;  T.  Witek 

Professors,  editors,  museum  directors,  law^'ers,  creative  writers,  advertising  executives, 
and  many  others  in  equally  challenging  fields  have  earned  undergraduate  and  graduate 
degrees  from  Stetson's  Department  o(  English.   English  majors  strengthen  their  writing  and 
critical  thinking  skills  as  they  learn  to  appreciate  the  persuasive  power  and  aesthetic  pleas- 
ures of  language.  They  can  survey  literature  from  the  earliest  works  to  the  most  recent, 
they  may  take  courses  in  which  they  write  poems  or  screenplays,  and  they  may  choose  to 
intern  in  places  ranging  from  television  studios  to  high-school  classrooms.   As  seniors,  all 
majors  undertake  significant  research  on  topics  of  their  own  choosing. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Requirements  for  the  major  consist  oi  a  combination  of  specific  courses  and  distributional  options. 
Satisfaction  of  the  First-Year  English  requirement  must  be  completed  during  the  first  semesters  in  resi- 
dence and  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  English  courses.  To  accommodate  student  needs  and  interests, 
the  distributional  options  provide  great  flexibility  in  both  level  and  content. 

For  students  who  seek  a  major  in  English  but  are  planning  a  professional  career  in  law,  business,  or 
other  areas,  the  Department  can  recommend  cumcular  plans  which  may  be  helpful  in  selecting  cours- 
es other  than  those  in  English.  Additionally,  the  Department  supervises  the  Humanities  major,  an 
interdisciplinar>-  degree,  as  well  as  the  Sullivan  Creative  Writing  Program  (described  below).  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact  the  Chair  of  the  English  Department. 

B.A.  in  English 

1.       GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  One  course  from  three  of  the  following  categories 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education  EH  306 3 

requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  EH  361,  362  or  363  3 

for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  EH  421  or  422  3 


LO\X^R-DIVlSION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 


EH  431  3 

EH  461  3 


EH  221  3  ^"  "*''  Ill 

III.    UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  9 

EH  499 4  Six  elective  credits  in  English,  only  three  of  which 

IV     OTHER  '"^y  ^  '"^  courses  at  the  200-level. 

One  course  or  an  approved  substitute  from  each  of  Nine  hours  in  courses  designated  as  seminars  by 

the  following  three  categories:  the  department.  Each  semester  the  Department 

EH  211,  301,  302,  304.  312  or  will  designate  three  courses  numbered  421-471  as 

EHCW  313.  314,  315,  316 3  seminars.  Seminars  may  als<i  fulfill  the  other 

EH  441,  442,  or  443 3  requirements  described  above. 


EH  305,  451,  452, 453,  454 3 


Total  hours  required  for  the  major: 31 
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B.A.  in  English-Secondary  Education 

I.       GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  EH  21 1,  301,  304.  or  312, 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education  EHCW  313,  314,315,  316 3 

requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  EH305  or  306 3 

for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  EH421  or  422 3 

EH431 3 


11.     LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 
EH221 3 


EH452 3 

EH471 3 


111.    UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

EH301  OR  302 3  ^ 

EH331 3  Three  elective  credits  in  English. 


EH361 3 

EH362 3 

EH363 3 

EH441,  442,  or  443  3 

EH499 4 


Six  hours  in  courses  designated  as  seminars  by  the 
department.  Each  semester  the  department  will 
designate  three  courses  numbered  421-471  as  semi- 
nars. Seminars  may  also  fulfill  the  other  require- 
ments described  above. 
Total  upper-division  hours 22  Total  other  hours:   9 


IV.     OTHER  Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  34 

One  course  from  two  of  the  following  Categories 

Minor  in  English 

I.      LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS  111.    OTHER 

EH221 3  EH211,301,302,  304,  312,or 


II.     UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS  ^    ,       ,      .  ,.        r-    ,.  ,  ,, 

,  1    •  J  1  Twelve  elective  credits  in  tnglisn 12 

A  course  designated  as  a  seminar i  " 


EHCW  311,  313,  314,  315,316 3 

Twelve  elective  credits  in  English 12 

Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  21 


Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Teaching  Certification 

Students  interested  in  an  English  major  with  secondan-  teaching  certification,  and  entering  their  first  year  of  col- 
lege after  July  1,  2001,  must  meet  state-mandated  requirements  in  general  education  and  professional  study.  Please 
see  the  Teacher  Education  section  of  the  Bulletin  and  consult  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  adviser  in  the  Department 
of  Teacher  Education. 

For  information  regarding  graduate  programs  in  English,  see  the  section  "Graduate  Programs/Arts  and 
Sciences." 

Course  Offerings 

First- Year  English  Sequence  (EHl  1 1,  EH121,  EH131):  Students  are  required  to  pass  six  hours  from 
the  First- Year  English  sequence  (EHl  1 1,  EHl 21,  EH131 )  in  their  first  semesters  of  resi- 
dence. ^X^ile  some  practice  with  oral  communication  is  involved,  these  are  primarily  writ- 
ing courses.  Each  of  the  courses  requires  that  students  write  cumulatively  at  least  6,000 
words,  but  they  differ  considerably  in  focus  and  sophistication.  EHl  1 1  competency  is  pre- 
requisite to  EHl 21,  and  EH121  is  prerequisite  to  EH131;  none  counts  toward  an  English 
major. 

EHl  1 1       College  Writing  (3).  The  course  emphasizes  shorter  units  ot  composition  and  includes  sig- 
nificant attention  to  such  matters  as  grammar,  punctuation,  usage,  spelling,  and  mechanics. 

EHl 21  Research  and  Argumentation  (3).  The  course  emphasizes  defining  audience  and  purpose 
with  greater  precision,  and  developing  appropriate  strategies  of  argument.  Required  forms 
include  a  documented  research  paper  of  significant  length. 

EHl 31       Analytical  Reading  and  Writing  (3).  The  course  emphasizes  writing  which  derives  from 
close  analytical  reading  of  literature  and  other  texts.  It  requires  that  students  analyze  texts, 
formulate  theses,  and  develop  effective  supporting  arguments. 

EH201       Readings  in  Literature  (3).  A  lecture/discussion  course  for  non-majors.   Readings  will  be 
defined  by  such  categories  as  theme  ("The  Antihero"),  genre  ("Detective  Fiction"),  or 
region  ("Caribbean  Literature"). 

EH21 1       Intermediate  Expository  Writing  (3).  Provides  guidance  and  practice  in  the  effective  writ- 
ing of  prose  and  in  the  analysis  of  prose  models.  Emphases  include  observing  commonly 
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accepted  standards  of  grammar  and  usage;  analyzing  prose  models  according  to  outlook, 
style,  audience,  mode,  and  organization;  and  applying  varied  rhetorical  strategies  in  writing. 

EH221       Introduction  to  Literary  Studies  (3).  A  lecture/discussion  foundations  course;  required  for 
the  major  and  minor.  The  course  aims  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  concepts  and 
general  approaches  of  literary  criticism;  to  advance  abilities  in  reading,  interpreting,  and 
writing  about  literary  texts;  and  to  introduce  the  tools  of  literary  research  and  the  library- 
paper. 

EH301       College  Grammar  (3).  A  study  of  traditional  English  grammar,  emphasizing  analysis  of  syn- 
tax and  incorporating  as  appropriate  insights  from  structural,  trarisformational,  and  other 
modem  schools.  Required  for  certification  to  teach  unless  History  of  the  Language,  EH302, 
is  substituted.  Offered  only  in  the  spring  semester. 

EH302      History  of  the  Language  (3).  .An  historical  examination  of  the  development  of  present- 
day  English  with  particular  attention  to  phonolog\',  morphology-,  lexis,  and  language  atti- 
tudes. The  Old,  Middle,  and  Modem  English  periods  and  English  as  a  World  Language  are 
covered.  Can  be  substituted  for  EH301  by  those  seeking  certification  to  teach. 

EH 304       Special  Topic  in  Writing  (3).  Focuses  on  a  particular  kind  of  advanced  expositor^-,  argu- 
mentative, non-fictional  or  mixed  genre  writing.  Courses  like  "Nature  Writing," 
"Technical  Writing,"  and  "The  Personal  Essay"  will  be  offered  under  this  rubric. 

EH305  Special  Topic  (3).  A  topic  chosen  each  year,  varying  among  ethnic  literatures,  multicultur- 
al literatures,  women's  literature,  gender  issues  in  literature,  and  popular  literature. 

EH306      Special  Topic  (3).  A  topic  chosen  each  year,  varying  among  author  study,  period  study, 
genre  study,  or  theme  study. 

EH312      Journalism  (3).  Introduces  the  procedures  for  gathering,  reporting,  and  editing  news  sto- 
nes. Emphasis  is  on  mastery  of  journalistic  style  in  writing  headlines,  leads,  and  hard  news 
and  feature  articles.  Recommended  for  those  wishing  to  work  with  student  publications. 

Enrollment  in  courses  numbered  321-499  requires  completion  of  EH221  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

EH321       (FL300)  Literature  in  Translation  (3).  A  lecture/discussion  class  on  works  mainly  from 
French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Russian  literature.  Various  genres  and  periods  may  be  cov- 
ered. 

EH331       Special  Methods  in  Middle  and  High  School  English  (3).  Required  for  those  seeking  cer- 
tification to  teach  high  schixil  or  middle  school  English.  It  should  be  taken  after  EN245 
and  EN255,  and  immediately  before  the  fall  semester  internship.  Offered  only  in  the  spring 
semester. 

EH361       Survey  of  British  Literature  I  (3).  A  sur\-ey  of  major  authors  and  representative  works  in 
British  Literature  from  Old  English  through  Alexander  Pope. 

EH362  Sur\-ey  of  British  Literature  II  (3).  A  survey  of  major  authors  and  representative  works  in 
British  Literature  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  late  twentieth  century.  Includes  some 
attention  to  British  ethnic  literatures. 

EH363  Survey  of  American  Literature  (3).  A  survey  of  American  Literature  from  the  begirmings 
to  the  late  twentieth  century-.  Includes  some  attention  to  American  Ethnic  Literatures. 

400-level  courses  will  be  taught  either  as  seminars  or  as  lecture/discussion  sections.  The  class 
schedule  will  indicate  which  structure  is  being  used  in  any  given  semester. 
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EH421       Author  Studies  (3).  Focuses  on  the  work  of  a  single  author  (such  as  Chaucer  or  James 
Joyce)  or  a  group  ot  closely  connected  authors  (such  as  John  Dr^den  and  Aphra  Behn  or 
the  Brontes). 

EH422       Shakespeare  (3).  A  study  of  a  selection  oi  Shakespeare's  plays.  Some  attention  is  given  to 
questions  i)t  biography,  theatrical  production,  and  textual  problems,  but  the  primary'  focus 
is  analysis  and  interpretation  ot  the  plays.  Shakespeare's  non-dramatic  works,  particularly 
the  sonnets,  may  be  included  in  the  readings  and  di•icu^^il)n•^.  Films  frequentlv  supplement 
lectures  and  discussions. 

EH431       Period  Studies  (3).  Focuses  on  literature  from  a  single  historical  or  literary-historical  era. 
Examples  might  include  Modernism  or  Renaissance  Literature. 

EH441       History  of  Theory  and  Criticism  (3).  Focuses  on  Western  ideas  about  the  writing,  read- 
ing, and  interpretation  of  literary  texts.  Typically  the  course  will  provide  a  historical 
over\iew  from  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present,  and  it  will  include  attention  to  theory' 
and  criticism  ot  ethnic  literatures  and  problems  of  canon  formation. 

EH442  Issues  in  Theory  and  Criticism  (3).  Focuses  on  a  single  issue  or  movement  in  literary-  the- 
ory' and  criticism.  Examples  might  include  Cultural  Studies,  the  construction  of  the  canon, 
or  Formalism. 

EH443       History  and  Theory  of  Rhetoric  (3).   Focuses  on  Western  rhetorical  history  and  theor>, 
moving  from  classical  through  Romantic  to  modem  eras.  Course  examines  contributions 
made  by  major  figures  (such  as  Pl^iro  dlendse,  Nietzsche,  and  Cixons^  in.l  issues  of 
authority  in  discourse. 

EH451      American  Ethnic  Literatures  (3).  Focuses  on  the  issues,  history,  and  aesthetics  of  one  or 
more  American  ethnic  literature.  Examples  might  include  African-American,  Native 
American,  or  Asian-American  literature. 

EH452      Women  and  Gender  Issues  (3).  Focuses  on  women  and  gender  issues.  Examples  might 
include  "Women's  Poetr\',"  "The  American  Male,"  or  "Race  and  Gender  in  American 
Fiction." 

EH453      Popular  Literature  (3).  Focuses  on  any  variety  of  issues  in  literature  and  popular  culture. 
Sample  topics  might  include  popular  literary  forms  such  as  Science  Fiction  or  Romance 
novels.  Writers  and  Writing  in  Popular  Culture,  or  Critical  Approaches  to  Popular  Media. 

EH454      Post-Colonial  Literature  (3).  Focuses  on  the  literatures  in  English  that  retlect  or  respond 
to  a  history  of  colonization.  Examples  might  include  Literature  ot  the  African  diaspora, 
Caribbean  Literature,  or  The  Colonial  Experience. 

EH461  Theme  Study  (3).  Focuses  on  a  single  theme  or  topic.  Examples  might  include  Realism  in 
Literature  or  The  Frontier  in  American  Literature. 

EH471      Genre  Studies  (3).  Focuses  on  a  particular  genre.  Examples  might  include  such  topics  as 
Tragedy  or  Slave  Narratives. 

EH485.  486      Independent  Study  (3). 

EH499      Senior  Project  Colloquium  (4).  Provides  a  review  of  and  further  grounding  in  the  meth- 
ods, materials,  and  critical  approaches  appropriate  for  advanced  literary  research,  culminat- 
ing in  a  substantial  written  project.  Students  will  pursue  in-depth  study  of  a  literary  topic, 
discuss  typical  problems  in  their  writing  and  research,  and  participate  in  groups  to  read  and 
discuss  work  in  progress.  Includes  Kith  written  and  oral  presentation  of  projects.  Offered 
fall  and  spring  semesters  but  not  in  summer.  Seniors  with  advanced  standing  are  encour- 
aged to  take  the  course  in  the  fall. 
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Sullivan  Creative  Writing  Program 

The  Sullivan  Creative  Writing  Proyram  supports  the  English  Department's  offerings  in  Fiction,  Poetry,  and 
Dramatic  Writing,  as  well  as  scholarships,  student  prizes,  visiting  writers,  and  subventions.  A  minor  in  Creative 
Writing  is  available  to  all  students  through  the  Department  of  English.  Requirements  for  the  minor  are  slightly  dif- 
ferent for  those  with  a  major  in  English. 

Minor  in  Creative  Writing 

I.  LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS  One  upper  division  course  in  literature 3 

EH221:  Introduction  to  Literary  Studies 3  Three  courses  from  the  following  group: 9 

II.  UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS  EHCW  311    313,  314,  315,  316 

EH47I-  Genre  Studies  3  °"^  '^"""'^'^  ^'''"'  ^^"^  following  group: 3 

timn.uenrestuaies j  EHCW  317,  318 

III     OTHER  Tbtal  21 

Minor  in  Creative  Writing  (English  majors) 

I.  Students  majoring  in  English  may  not  count  EH  Two  courses  from  the  following  group:  6 

471  or  any  EHCW  courses  towards  the  major  EHCW  317*,  318* 

II.  UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS  Total  18 

EH471 3  *EH317  and  EH318  may  be  taken  more  than 

III.  OTHER  once. 

Three  courses  from  the  following  group: 9 

EHCW311,313,  314,  315,  316 

Course  Offerings 

EHCW31 1     Creative  Non-Fiction  (3).  A  workshop  in  various  non-fiction  prose  techniques  using  a 
variety  of  transactional,  expressive,  and  poetic  modes.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

EHCW313     Fiction  (3).  A  genre -specific  creative  writing  workshop  in  which  students  develop  their 
skills  in  fiction.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

EHCW314    Poetry  Workshop  (3).  A  genre-specific  creative  writing  workshop  in  which  students 
develop  their  skills  in  poetry.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

EHCW315    Dramatic  Writing  (3).  A  genre-specific  creative  writing  workshop  in  which  students 
develop  their  skills  in  playwriting/screenwriting.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

EHCW316    Multi-Genre  Creative  Writing  (3).  A  workshop  in  which  students  develop  their  skills 
in  such  genre  as  poetry,  fiction,  and  other  non-expository  writing.  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor required. 

EHCW317    Advanced  Creative  Writing  (3).  A  genre-specific  advanced  course  for  students  who 
have  already  completed  one  course  in  that  genre.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

EHCW318    Advanced  Open-Genre  Workshop  (3).   For  students  who  have  already  completed  two 
courses  in  a  genre.  This  prerequisite  may  he  met  either  by  two  courses  in  a  single  genre 
(Poetry,  Fiction,  Dramatic  Writing,  Creative  non-Fiction)  or  by  one  genre  specific 
course  and  EHCW  316.   Designed  to  help  advanced  creative  writers  develop  a  sustained 
body  of  work  or  one  individual  project,  the  course  will  also  address  contemporary  i.ssues 
in  creative  writing  and  questions  about  professional  activity. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 

Environmental  Science  is  a  multidisciplinary  program  offering  a  major  or  minor  to  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  investigate  ways  that  humans  interact  with  the  natural  environment. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  environmental  issues  Irom  a  natural  science  perspective  will  pre- 
fer to  pursue  the  B.S.  degree,  a  course  of  study  emphasizing  nature  conservation.  Those 
wishing  to  apply  social  science  perspectives  to  environmental  issues  will  prefer  the  B.  A. 
degree  program,  which  addresses  issues  of  environmental  policy  and  advocacy.   At  Stetson, 
key  disciplines  within  the  Environmental  Science  program  include  biolog>  and  geography, 
but  additional  environmental  courses  are  offered  in  American  studies,  chemistr>',  econom- 
ics, geology,  political  science,  sociology,  and  religious  studies.  Majors  may  also  pursue  sum- 
mer or  semester  coursework  through  the  Marine  Science  Center  run  bv  Duke  Universir>- 
(see  the  description  under  the  Biology  Department  listing). 

Bachelor  of  Science 


GENER.-\L  education;  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  oi  Am  and  Science? 
B.S.  degree.  Many  of  these  requirements  may  he 
met  with  courses  that  focus  on  environmental 
themes. 

LOWER-PIVISION  REQU'IREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

BYie: 4 

BY203 3 

BY204 4 

Ci'lOI   4 

CY102  4 

ESSlOl 4 

ESS2C1 3 

GLYlOl  j4 

Total  lower-division  hours 30 


III.  UPPER-DIVISION  REQUlRLViENTS 

AS452  or  GY315  or  PE316  or  SY315 3 

BY405 4 

ESS370 J 

ESS497 2-3 

ESS498 3 

GY312 3 

CY405  or  BY305  or  BY444 3j4 

Total  upper-division  hours 21-23 

Total  hours  required  in  the  major     51-53 

IV.  ELECT! YES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

I       GENER-AL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  Qillege  of  Arts  and  S>ciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree. 

II.  LOVCTR-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

CY101orCY151/152 4 

ESSlOl 4 

AS154 jI 

Total  lower-division  hours 11 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

ESS370 3 

ESS497  1-3 

ESS498 3 

GY312 3 

GY315 3 

PE316 ^ 

Total  upper-division  hours 16-18 

IV     OTHER 

Three  courses  chosen  in  consultation  with  your 


adviser  dealing  with  environmental  issues  that  are 
approved  bv  the  Environmental  Science 
Committee.  Regularly  offered  courses  that  qualify 
are  listed  below. 
AS452... .Environmental  History-  ai»d  Culture 

BY305  Flora  of  Flonda 

BY405  General  Ecolog\- 

ESS201 Environmental  Field  Methods 

ES325.. Energy,  Environment,  and  EcotH->mics 

GY310 The  World's  Population 

GY405 Biogeographv 

REL352  Ecology  and  Ethics 

SY3 15  Population,  Society,  arkl  Environment 

Other  courses  may  be  added  to  this  list  as  they  are 
approved  by  the  envimnmental  science  commit- 
tee. 

Total  hours  required  for  the  itujor 36-38 

V.      ELECn\'ES;  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 
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Minor  in  Environmental  Science 

I.  LOWER-DIVISION  MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 
ESSlOl ^ 

4 

II.  OTHER 

At  least  one  of  the  following  courses: 

Biology  305 4 

Biology  312 4 

Biology  405 4 

Chemistry  153  4 

Geolog>'  101 4 

Physics  153 ^ 

4 

At  least  two  of  the  following  courses: 

American  Studies  452  3 

Economics  325 3 

Environmental  Science  201 3 


Environmental  Science  370 3 

Geography  310 3 

Geography  312 3 

Geography  315 3 

Geography  405 3 

Political  Science  316 3 

Religious  Studies  352 3 

Sociology  315 3 

6 

One  additional  course  firom  either 

of  the  above  course  lists 3-4 

Total  hours  for  required  for  the  minor: 17-18 

Other  courses  may  be  added  to  the  lists  of  electives 
as  they  are  approved  by  the  Environmental 
Science  Committee. 


Course  Offerings 

ESSlOl      Introduction  to  Environmental  Science  (4).   The  foundation  course  for  all  environmental 
science  majors  (BA/BS)  and  minors.  Three  hours  lecture  plus  three  hours  laboratory  every 
week.  Topics  include  conservation,  biomes,  environmental  management  and  landscape 
ecology.   Laboratory  component  includes  some  outdoor  fieldwork. 

ESS201      Environmental  Field  Methods  (3).   This  sur\'ey  class  introduces  ESS  majors  and  minors 
to  a  broad  variety  of  field  techniques,  including  methods  and  quantitative  analysis  of  field 
results.  Topics  include  field  sampling,  environmental  measurement,  and  analytical  map- 
ping techniques.   Emphasis  is  on  a  field  experience  in  local  natural  settings. 

ESS370     Environmental  Science  Internship  (3).  Students  explore  environmental  science  in  an 
applied  settiiig,  working  with  a  professional  outside  Stetson.  Internships  are  available  in 
various  fields  (biology,  political  science,  etc.)  and  settings  (DeLand,  Orlando,  internation- 
al, etc.).  Any  faculty  member  teaching  in  the  ESS  program  may  agree  to  supervise  an 
internship.  The  structure  of  the  internship  is  determined  by  the  instructor.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  pass/fail  only. 

ESS390  Special  Topic  in  Environmental  Science  (3).  Course  focuses  on  a  contemporary  issue  or 
applied  problem  relevant  to  environmental  science. 

ESS470     Environmental  Management  (3  credits)  -  P/F  basis  This  applied  internship  course  is 
designed  for  those  majors  pursuing  further  professional  and  practical  experience  with  a 
local  agency  involved  in  environmental  management  and  natural  resource  conservation. 
Prerequisites:  ESS370  (3)  and  permission  of  Environmental  Science  Program  Coordinator. 

ESS497  Senior  Project  Proposal  (2-3).  Student  satisfies  the  senior  research  requirement  by  com- 
pleting the  senior  research  course  sequence  offered  in  American  studies,  biology,  econom- 
ics, geography,  political  science  or  sociology. 

ESS498  Senior  Project  (3).  Student  satisfies  the  senior  research  requirement  by  completing  the 
senior  research  course  sequence  offered  in  American  studies,  biology',  economics,  geogra- 
phy, political  science  or  sociology. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


B.  Bradford  (Chair) 

The  study  of  the  earth's  physical  and  cultural  diversity  and  the  interaction  betw'een 
these  two  areas  of  investigation  is  the  focus  of  geography.  A  major  in  gei  >,i,n:aphy  is 
designed  to  provide  a  global-spatial  perspective  about  our  rapidly  changing  world  and 
essential  environmental  and  human  problems  that  it  will  face  in  the  future.  The  geogra- 
phy program,  the  oldest  in  Florida,  emphasizes  personalized  training  for  students  who  plan 
to  go  on  to  advanced  study,  to  professional  schools,  or  to  jobs  in  the  tield. 

Students  have  access  to  advanced  computing  facilities  with  computer  mapping  i uMbili- 
ties,  Geographic  Information  Systems  and  satellite  image  processing  application> 
Students  carr\-  out  field  studies  as  an  integral  part  oi  several  courses.   Intriguing  oppv^rtiini- 
ties  for  fieldwork  in  geography  are  found  nearby.  They  include  the  Canaveral  National 
Seashore,  the  1-4  corridor,  the  Lake  Woodruff  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  several  artesian 
springs,  and  an  e.xtensive  estuan-  region  in  East  Central  Florida. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  tor  the  College  ot  Ans  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  oi  Ans  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

ESSlOl 4 

GYlOl jI 

Total  lower-division  hours 7 


111.    UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

GY497 2 

GY498 ^ 

Total  upper-division  hours 5 

1\-.    OTHER 

Other  geography  courses  


30 


18 


Total  hours  required  in  the  major 

V.      ELECTIX'ES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  ol  120. 


Bachelor  of  Science 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
Geolog>-  101  must  be  included  in  these  require- 
ments. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

ESSlOl 4 

GYlOl  J 

Total  lower-division  hours 7 

Minor  in  Geography 

I.  LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
THE  MINOR 

ESSlOl 4 

GYIOl -2 

7 

II.  UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
MINOR 

A  combination  ot  the  following  to  total  a  mini- 
mum of  9  hours; 

GY307 3 

GY310 3 

GY312 3 


III.    UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

GY497 2 

GY498  J 

Total  upper-division  hours 5 

I\'.    OTHER 

Other  geography  courses  18 

Total  hours  required  tor  the  major  30 

V.      ELECTI\'ES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  oi  120. 


GY314 3 

GY315 3 

GY396 3 

GY400 3 

GY405 3 

GY410 3 

GY412 3 

GY485 J 

GY486 2 

9 
Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  16 


Course  Offerings 

GYlOl 


Cultural  Landscapes  of  the  World  (3).  An  introduction  to  concepts  and  principles  that 
are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  evolving  spatial  patterns  of  the  cultural  landscape 
of  the  earth. 


GY307       Russia  in  the  Modern  World  (3).  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  evolving  nature  of  the  cultur- 
al landscapes  and  peoples  of  Russia  and  those  regions  which  were  formerly  part  of  the 
Russian  empire  or  the  USSR.  The  role  of  human-environmental  interaction  in  these 
regions  is  also  examined. 

GY3 10      The  World's  Population  (3).  A  study  of  the  spatial  structure  of  the  population  of  the 

developed  and  underdeveloped  worlds,  population  movements,  differentials  in  population 
structure  among  places,  and  current  and  future  problems  in  the  relationship  between  popu- 
lation and  resources  at  a  global  scale. 

GY312       Geographic  Information  Science  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  various  geographic  tech- 
nologies and  approaches  used  to  answer  and  address  environmental  questions  and  prob- 
lems. Learners  use  CIS,  remote  sensing,  and  surveying  instruments  as  part  of  class.  The 
class  also  emphasizes  the  integration  of  ground-based  survey  and  interview  data  into  larger 
scale  analyses.  Lab  exercises  emphasize  the  use  ot  ArcGIS8.3. 

GY314  Latin  America  in  the  Modern  World  (3).  Regional  survey  ot  Latin  America  with  empha- 
sis on  how  the  cultural  and  physical  landscapes  vary  throughout  the  region. 

GY315  Environment  and  Development  (3).  A  specialized  course  on  Third  World  Development, 
and  the  natural  environments,  with  a  social  science  perspective.  Topics  include  colonial- 
ism, underdevelopment,  social  movements,  political  ecology.  An  international  context  is 
stressed. 

GY396  Special  Topics  in  Geography  (3).  Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  related  to  the  field  of 
geography. 

GY400      Geography  Internship  (3).  The  student  is  provided  an  opportunity  to  seek  out  an  intern 
experience  in  some  applied  aspect  of  geography.  Typically,  the  intern  will  be  involved  with 
a  hands-on  experience  relating  to  geographic  information  .science,  planning,  cartography  or 
environmental  topics,  but  other  areas  of  emphasis  are  possible.  A  student  will  be  accepted 
into  the  course  by  written  permission  only,  and  must  be  a  junior  or  senior,  have  at  least  9 
hours  of  geography  and  an  overall  2.5  GPA.  Course  evaluation  criteria  will  be  established 
prior  to  the  internship  by  the  faculty  member  directing  the  internship.  A  letter  of  evalua- 
tion of  the  student's  participation  may  also  be  asked  of  the  internship  supervisor.  Offered 
pass/fail  only. 

GY405       Biogeography  (3).  Examines  the  distribution  patterns  ot  plants  and  animals  and  the  envi- 
ronmental and  cultural  influences  responsible  for  them  during  the  quaternary  period  (the 
last  two  million  years).  Emphasis  is  on  natural  plant  communities  and  the  impact  of 
humans  on  them.  Prerequisite:  ESSlOl,  or  BYlOl  or  BY102  or  BY152,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

GY410      Modern  Urban  America  (3).  An  analysis  of  the  evolution  of  the  modern  urban  landscape 
in  North  America,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  changes  in  architecture,  technology, 
planning  and  society  during  the  period  1880  to  the  present. 

GY412       Advanced  Geographic  Information  Science  Internship  (3).  This  internship  course  is 
designed  tor  tho.se  majors  pursuing  further  professional  and  paractical  experience  with  a 
local  agency  involved  in  applied  geographic  information,  mapping  sciences  and/or  database 
management.  This  course  is  offered  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  Prerequisites:  GY312  (3)  and  per- 
mission of  Environmental  Science  Program  G)ordinator. 

GY485,  486       Independent  Study  (3,3).  By  permission. 
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GY497       Senior  Research  Proposal  (2).  Students  will  formalize  a  research  proposal  acceptable  to 

departmental  faculty  which  will  then  bve  carried  out  during  the  following  semester.  Offered 
fall  semester  only. 

GY498       Senior  Project  (3).  Students  conduct  an  in-depth  investigation  of  a  topic  as  proposed  in 
GY497.   Prerequisite  GY497.  Offered  spring  semester  only. 

GLYlOl     Physical  Geology  (4).  Three  hours  lecture  and  three  hours  laborator>  per  week.  Analysis 
of  the  structure  of  the  earth  and  the  processes  modifying  it;  minerals;  rocks;  plate  tectonics; 
volcanoes;  earthquakes;  geologic  mapping;  mountains;  weathering  and  mass  wasting; 
groundwater;  shoreline  processes;  streams;  glaciers.  Laboratory  fee. 


HISTORY 

E.  Kuriander;  M.  M^Nicholas;  K.  O'Keefe;  K.  Reiter;  P.  Steeves;  M.  Ven:ke  (Chair) 

As  history  majors,  students  gain  perspective  on  their  lives  in  the  present  by  studying  the 
experience  of  diverse  peoples  and  cultures  in  the  past.  The  study  of  histor>'  allows  them  to 
comprehend  how  other  times  and  other  places  differ  from  their  own;  it  also  permits  them 
to  recognize  the  basic  continuities  that  connect  the  experience  of  different  peoples  over 
time. 

Offerings  in  the  Department  provide  an  introduction  to  the  study  ot  historical  change 
and  to  a  variety  of  both  traditional  and  innovative  techniques  of  historical  investigation. 
The  student  majoring  in  history  should  develop  both  a  knowledge  of  the  past  and  skill  in 
the  historian's  craft — in  short,  a  significant  body  of  knowledge  and  powerful  skills  to 
enrich  any  professional  career. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  GENER.-\L  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

HY  101  or  103  3 

HY  102  or  104 -^ 

Total  lower-division  hours  6 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

HY499 4 

One  course  in  nonwestem  histor>', 

selected  from  among 

the  following: 

HY303,  HY304,  HY306, 

HY307,  HY308,  HY317.  HY319, 

HY328,  HY344,  HY386,  HY589 ^ 

Total  upper-division  hours  7 

Minor  in  History 

I.       LOWER-DIVISION  MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 

HY  101  or  103  3 

HY  102  or  104 3 


OTHER 

Two  research- intensive  courses, 
selected  from  the  following: 
HY200,HY310,  HY316, 
HY346,  HY350,  HY353,  HY365 
HY386,  HY395,  HY435,  HY445  .... 

One  course  in  premodem  history, 
selected  from  among  the  following: 
HYI5LHY303,  HY3I0. 
HY321,HY322,HY324,  HY331, 
HY343,  HY351,  HY352,  HY427  .... 

Additional  credit  hours  in  histors' 
courses  (which  may  not  include 
more  than  one 
enrollment  in  HYIOO) 


Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  3 1 

V.      ELECTI VES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  1 20. 


II.     OTHER 

Four  elective  history  courses  

Toral  hoiiri  required  tor  the  minor:  18 


.12 


Course  Offerings 

HYlOl       Early  Western  Civilization  (3).  A  critical  investigation  of  the  development  of  western 
society  from  ancient  Neat  Eastern  beginnings  to  the  16th  century. 

HY102  Modern  Western  Civilization  (3).  The  development  of  European  scxriety  and  its  impact 
upon  the  test  oi  the  world  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present.  HYlOl  is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  this  course. 
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HY103      Early  World  Civilizations  (3).  Survey  of  world  history  through  a  comparative  study  of  the 
cultures  and  civilizations  of  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  and  the  Americas,  from  earliest  times 
until  the  sixteenth  century. 

HY104      Modem  World  Civilizations  (3).  Critical  investigation  of  world  history  since  the  fifteenth 
century-,  examining  the  distinctive  developments  of  the  cultures  of  Africa,  Asia,  Europe, 
and  the  Americas,  and  the  increasing  intercultural  developments  among  them.  HY103  is 
not  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

HY151       American  History  I  (3).  An  examination  of  the  main  patterns  and  themes  in  American 
history  from  the  age  of  European  discovery  through  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

HY152      American  History  II  (3).  A  study  of  the  main  themes  in  the  development  of  the  United 
States  from  the  industrial  age  to  the  present. 

HY200  Seminar  in  History:  Selected  Topics  (3).  Through  readings  and  analysis  about  the  nature 
of  history'  and  projects  related  to  selected  historical  problems,  the  student  is  introduced  to 
how  historians  organize  their  materials,  develop  historical  perspectives,  and  express  them- 
selves. 

HY303  Islamic  Civilization:  to  the  Crusades  (3).  Study  of  the  culture  and  history'  of  Islam,  from 
its  beginnings  to  the  Mamluk  slave  dynasty  of  Egypt,  including  such  topics  as  Islamic  mys- 
ticism (Sufism)  and  the  European  Crusades. 

HY304      Modern  Islamic  Civilization  (3).  Study  of  contemporary  Islamic  culture  and  life,  and  the 
recent  history  of  selected  areas,  from  North  Africa  to  Afghanistan,  through  selected  Islamic 
and  western  readings,  including  feminist. 

HY306  Latin  America  I  (3).  This  course  examines  the  history-  and  culture  ot  Latin  America  from 
pre-Columbian  times  through  the  emergence  of  independent  nation-states. 

HY307      Latin  America  II  (3).  This  course  examines  the  contemporary  history  of  Latin  America 
with  emphasis  on  the  major  economic,  social,  and  cultural  forces  and  how  these  forces 
have  affected  the  lives  of  Latin  Americans. 

HY308      The  Far  East:  China  (3).  Dynastic  succession  and  cultural  development  of  traditional 

Confucian  China;  impact  of  European  civilization  on  China;  twentieth  century-  revolutions 
and  modernization  of  China. 

HY310      The  French  Revolution,  1770-1815:  the  Enlightenment,  Terror,  and  Napoleon  (3). 

Study  of  the  main  themes  in  the  development  of  European  thought,  society,  and  politics  in 
a  pivotal  period  of  modern  European  history,  including  the  French  revolution  and 
Napoleonic  wars. 

HY31 1       Romanticism,  Revolution  and  Industrialization,  Europe  1815-1890  (3).  Study  of  the 

main  themes  in  the  development  of  European  economy,  .society,  and  politics  from  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo  through  the  fall  of  Bismarck,  with  emphasis  on  the  expansion  of  Europe, 
industrial  revolution,  revolutions  o{  1848,  and  nation-building. 

HY312      Era  of  Conflict,  Europe  1890-1945  (3).  Study  of  the  main  themes  in  the  development  of 
European  economy,  society,  and  politics  from  the  fall  of  Bismarck  through  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  with  emphasis  on  the  modernization  of  the  economy  and  industrial  society, 
Russia  after  the  revolution,  the  rise  of  fascism,  and  the  two  world  wars. 

HY3 1 3      Europe  Since  1945  (3).  Study  of  the  main  themes  in  the  development  of  European  econo- 
my, society  and  politics  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the 
Cold  War,  decolonization,  new  patterns  of  leadership,  economic  transformation,  and 
European  integration. 
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HY316      American  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (3).  An  exploration  and  analysis 
of  the-  development  of  American  foreign  relations  from  World  War  1  to  the  present,  with 
emphasis  on  ideology,  economics,  definitions  ot  the  national  interest,  and  the  impact  of 
American  interventions  on  other  cultures. 

HY317      History  of  United  States-Latin  American  Relations  (3).  The  political,  economic  and  cul- 
tural relations  between  the  peoples  and  governments  of  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States. 

HY318      American  Military  Experience  (3).  This  course  examines  and  analyzes  how  American 

society  has  experienced  war.  Major  emphasis  is  on  the  effects  of  industrial  and  technologi- 
cal change  on  warfare  and  the  role  ot  institutions,  values,  and  ideology  in  military  policy 
making  and  war  making. 

HY319      Modern  Vietnam:  History  and  Culture  (3).  An  examination  of  the  impact  of  colonialism 
and  foreign  intervention  on  the  traditional  cultures  and  peoples  of  Vietnam. 

HY320      Baseball:  A  Social  and  Cultural  History  (3).    This  course  employs  America's  pastime  as 
a  touchstone  for  examining  the  dcveU)pment  of  modern  American  culture  and  society, 
from  baseball's  inception  to  the  contemporary  era.  Central  themes  include  race,  class,  gen- 
der, modernization  and  industrialization. 

HY321       History  of  Ancient  Greece  (3).  A  study  of  classical  culture  from  earliest  times  in  the 
Neolithic  and  Bronze  Ages,  with  attention  to  city-states,  colonization,  empire,  and 
Hellenization. 

HY322       History  of  Ancient  Rome  (3).  A  study  of  Roman  culture  from  Etruscan  times,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  Republic,  the  Empire,  and  fragmentation  and  fall. 

HY324      The  Middle  Ages  (3).  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Germanic  invasions;  the  rise  and 
decline  of  the  Prankish  Kingdom  and  the  growth  of  feudalism;  rise  of  trade  and  urban  cen- 
ters; medieval  monarchies  of  England,  France,  and  Germany;  culture  of  the  high  Middle 
Ages  and  decline  after  1 300. 

HY326      World  War  II:  A  Global  History  (3).  Nearly  sixty  years  after  it  ended,  the  Second  World 
War  remains  the  greatest  military  conflict  in  history',  wreaking  havoc  across  the  globe  and 
changing  the  world  more  profoundly  than  any  single  event  in  modem  history.  This  course 
attempts  to  come  to  terms  with  this  incredible  event  in  its  totality,  surveying  the  major 
themes  and  events  regarding  the  origins,  course,  and  repercussions  ot  the  Second  World 
War  and  its  global  socioeconomic,  political,  cultural,  and  moral  consequences. 

HY328      The  Ancient  Near  East  (3).  A  study  of  the  civilizations  of  Mesopotamia,  Anatolia,  Egypt 
and  Persia  from  prehistory  until  the  Roman  conquest,  with  special  focus  on  society,  reli- 
gion, interaction  and  internal  politics. 

HY331       Early  English  History  (3).  Celtic  and  Roman  Britain;  Anglo-Saxon  period;  Norman 
Conquest;  rise  of  parliament,  beginnings  of  common  law;  medieval  England;  the 
Reformation;  and  the  Elizabethan  Age. 

HY332  Modern  Britain  (3).  An  examination  o{  the  development  of  modern  Britain,  with  special 
attention  to  social  and  cultural  trends. 

HY343      History  of  Russia  to  1861  (3).  Development  of  Russian  culture  and  state  from  its  begin- 
nings in  medieval  principalities;  emergence  ot  Muscovite  autocracy;  and  transition  to  an 
imperial  system,  establishing  Russia  as  a  European  power. 

HY344  History  of  Russia  since  1861  (3).  Modern  social,  political  and  economic  transformation 
of  Russia  beginning  with  abolition  of  serfdom;  Russian  revolutionary-  tradition,  leading  to 
the  socialist  system  of  the  twentieth-century  Soviet  Union. 
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HY345      Eastern  Europe  Since  1815  (3).  Emergence  of  nation-states  trom  territories  of  Ottoman, 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  Empires;  the  development  of  independent  countries  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  Greece. 

HY346      History  of  Communism  (3).  The  evolution  of  Communist  theory  and  practice  from  the 
writings  ot  Marx  and  Engels  to  application  in  Russia,  eastern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  in  pluralistic  political  systems,  such  as  those  of  western  Europe. 

HY350      The  Holocaust  (3).     A  research  seminar  that  examines  the  historical  literature,  sources, 
and  debates  concerning  the  origins,  course,  and  legacies  of  the  Holocaust.   Through  the 
close  reading  and  discussion  of  various  texts,  both  primary  and  secondary,  we  will  try  to 
integrate  Holocaust  history  and  historiography,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  change  over 
time,  politics  and  culture,  ethics  and  religion,  society  and  economy,  and  historical  cause 
and  effect. 

HY351  African  American  History:  From  Slavery  to  Freedom  (3).  An  exploration  of  the  nature 
of  racism,  the  experience  of  slavery,  the  role  of  African  Americans  in  shaping  the  nation's 
history,  and  the  struggle  for  equality  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

HY352  History  of  the  American  Indian  and  the  Frontier  (3).  Economic,  social,  and  political 
developments  in  the  light  ot  frontier  influences. 

HY353      The  American  Civil  War  (3).  An  examination  of  the  issues,  events,  processes  and  indi- 
\iduals  shaping  American  history  during  the  era  of  the  Civil  War. 

HY365      Environment  and  Social  Collapse  (3).  A  survey  of  the  interaction  between  various  cul- 
tures in  world  history  and  their  sunounding  environment.  The  course  examines  the  reper- 
cussions ot  technological  and  social  change  upon  their  environment.  Case  studies  include 
environmental  change  in  the  Stone  Age,  Bronze  Age  Greece,  Easter  Island,  Central 
America,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

HY386      Africa  in  the  Age  of  Imperialism  (3).  Study  of  the  colonial  experience  of  Africa.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  nineteenth-century  imperialism  and  the  emer- 
gence of  independence  movements  in  the  twentieth  century. 

HY389      Modern  Middle  East  (3).  A  study  of  the  modern  and  contemporary  Middle  East,  with 
focus  on  contemporary  culture,  growing  fundamentalism,  and  such  trouble  areas  as  the 
Palestinian-Israeli  conflict  and  peace  process,  the  future  of  Iraq,  Revolutionary  Iran,  and 
the  security  ot  the  Persian  Gulf. 

HY390      Special  Topics  (3). 

HY394      Nazi  Germany:  History,  Politics,  and  Culture  (3).  Germany's  turbulent  history  from 
1914  to  1945  will  be  explored  and  will  include  the  following:  World  War  I,  the  abortive 
Weimar  Republic  and  Hitler's  rise,  the  Nazi  dictatorship,  its  collapse  in  World  War  11,  and 
the  Holocaust. 

HY395  Modern  Germany  (3).  Origins  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire:  growth  of  German  nationalism 
and  unification:  the  Second  Empire;  World  War  I  and  the  Weimar  Republic;  the  Nazi  Era; 
Germany  defeated  and  resurgent. 

HY396      Modern  France  (3).  Age  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Napolct)n;  period  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  and  Napoleon  Ill's  Second  Empire;  the  Third  Republic  and  the  two  world 
wars;  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Republics. 

HY425  Seminar:  European  History  (3).  Advanced  research  in  the  field  ot  the  modern  history  of 
western  Europe. 

HY427  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  1300  to  1600  (3).  Late  Medieval  Europe,  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  and  northern  Europe,  the  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Anglican  break 
with  Rome,  the  Catholic  Refi)rmation,  and  the  wars  of  religion. 
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HY435       United  States  since  World  War  II  (3).  A  study  of  contemporary'  American  histt)ry. 
Special  arrentit)n  is  gixen  to  the  economy,  culture,  society,  and  domestic  politics. 

HY445      Seminar:  Russian  Civilization  (3).  Special  topics  in  the  history  of  Russia. 

HY485,486        Independent  Study  (3,  3). 

HY495,496        Seminar  (3,  3). 

HY499      Senior  Project  (4).  The  student,  in  consultation  with  the  instructor,  conducts  advanced 
research,  writes  a  substantial  paper  and  presents  the  results  to  the  department.  Offered  in 
the  tall  semester.   Prerequisites:  two  research-intensive  courses. 


HUMANITIES 

Director:  Wayne  Dickson 

The  Humanities  Program  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  offering  a  major  and  a  minor  as 
well  as  supporting  the  general  education  needs  of  the  University.  While  the  Program  offers 
courses  under  the  HUM  designation,  majors  and  minors  complete  most  of  their  work 
through  the  Humanities  Division  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in  some  cases 
through  the  School  of  Music  and  through  cultural  studies  offerings  of  other  divisions  and 
programs. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  ci>mplctc  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  Collef;e  ot  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  decree.  Huinanities  275 
must  be  included  as  part  of  the  general  fine  arts 
requirement. 

II.  REQUIREMENTS 

A.  12  hours  ot  interdisciplinary  courses.  The  fol- 
lowing courses  are  considered  interdisciplinary: 
Humanities  276,  387,  397;  American  Studies 
151.  210,  and  261,  Religious  Studies  255;  for- 
eign language  civilization  courses  and  Latin 
American  Studies  100.  (Humanities  387  and 
397  may  he  repeated  with  different  content.) 
On  approval  ot  the  program  director  other 
courses  might  also  qualify,  depending  on  their 
content. 

Minor  in  Humanities 

HUM275  is  required  ot  all  minors.  It  may  he  used  to 
satisfy  part  ot  the  tine  arts  requirement. 

A.  9  hours  of  interdisciplinary  courses. 

The  following  courses  are  considered  interdi.scipli- 
nary:  HUM  276,  387,  397;  AS  151,  210.  and  261, 
REL255,  and  toreign  language  civilization  courses. 
(Humanities  387  and  397  may  be  repeated  with 
different  content.)  On  approval  of  the  program 
director  other  courses  might  also  qualify,  depend- 
ing on  their  content. 

B.  6  hours  in  an  area  of  concentration. 

C.  6  hours  of  divisional  elective*. 

Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  21 

Notes  for  the  Major  and  Minor 

1.  Area  of  Concentration  An  area  ot  concentra- 
tion can  include  courses  in  the  Department  ot.'\rt, 


B.  9  hours  in  one  area  of  concentrati<5n. 

C.  6  hours  in  a  second  area  of  concentration. 

D.  6  hours  in  a  third  area  of  concentration. 

One  of  groups  B,  C,  or  D  must  be  in  either  philos- 
ophy or  religion  (not  a  combination  of  the  two). 
All  majors  must  take  one  course  in  philosophy 
(other  than  logic),  either  as  a  humanities  distribu- 
tive requirement  or  as  an  area  ot  concentration. 

E.  Senior  Project  (3  hours). 

Total  hours  required  tor  the  major:  36 


Communications,  English,  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Philosophy,  Religious  Studies,  and 
Theatre,  as  well  as  in  the  School  ot  Music. 

2. Eligible  Courses.  Requirements  B  and  C  in  the 
major  or  II  and  II 1  in  the  minor  exclude  introduc- 
tory courses  (e.g.,  EH  131,  PY  201.  REL  100),  stu- 
dio courses  and  language  skills  courses  (e.g.,  FH 
102).  No  more  than  one  course  in  the  area  of  con- 
centration may  be  a  course  designed  for  non- 
majors. 

3.  List  of  Approved  Courses.  In  consultation  with 
appropriate  departments,  the  Humanities  Program 
director  will  provide  a  list  of  courses  approved  for 
the  three  categories  of  requirements:  interdiscipli- 
nary courses,  area  of  concentration,  and  divisional 
electives. 
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Course  Offerings 


HUM275  Approaches  to  Music  and  the  Visual  Arts  (3).  An  interdisciplinary  introduction  to  the 
processes  ot  seeing  and  hearing  works  of  art.  Students  will  explore  a  wide  range  of  works  in 
a  number  of  disciplines  in  order  to  obtain  the  background  and  skills  necessary  for  aesthetic 
understanding  and  appreciation.  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  the  First-Year  English 
Sequence. 

HUM276  Literature  and  the  Arts  (3).  An  interdisciplinary  course  which  studies  the  relationships 
between  the  literature  and  arts  of  the  Western  World:  Greek  and  Roman,  Medieval, 
Renaissance,  Classic,  Romantic,  Modem.  Prerequisites:  Completion  of  the  First- Year 

English  requirement. 

HUM387  Theme  Study  (3).  An  interdisciplinary  course  which  explores  a  particular  theme  or  idea 

(e.g..  The  Classical  Tradition.  Alienation,  High/Low  Culture).  Ordinarily  the  theme  differs 
each  time,  though  a  given  theme  might  be  repeated  with  differing  content.  Prerequisite: 
First-Year  English  Sequence  or  Honors  I. 

HUM397  Period  Study  (3).  An  interdisciplinary  course  which  explores  the  culture  of  a  specific  peri- 
od or  arts  movement  through  an  analysis  of  art,  literature,  music,  philosophy,  etc.  (e.g.. 
The  Rise  of  Modernism  Dada/Surrealism,  Americans  in  Paris  in  the  1920s).  Prerequisite: 
First-Year  English  Sequence  or  Honors  1 . 

HUM485,  486  Independent  Study  (1-4). 

HUM495  Senior  Research  Project  (3). 

INTEGRATIVE  HEALTH  SCIENCE 

T.  Cash;  S.  Hewlings;  M.  Skelton  (Chair) 

A  major  in  Integrative  Health  Science  (IH)  prepares  students  for  careers  and  graduate 
study  in  medicine,  allied  health,  rehabilitative  science,  and  health  promotion/  preventive 
medicine.  The  department  offers  two  distinct  concentrations,  Health  Science  and 
Rehabilitative  Studies.    IH  courses  combine  traditional  classroom  lecture  with  the  practi- 
cal application  of  concepts  through  a  variety  of  laboratory,  clinical  and  field  experiences 
for  a  unique  style  of  learning.  The  IH  department  is  housed  in  the  newly  constructed 
Wilson  Athletic  Center  providing  students  with  a  fully-equipped,  modem  learning  envi- 
ronment.  IH  students  participate  in  senior  research  projects  that  are  often  presented  at 
professional  regional  and  national  conferences.   IH  graduates  are  employed  in  the  health 
care  industry  in  a  variety  of  settings  including  medicine,  physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  and  cardiac  rehabilitation.  Other  graduates  have  found  employment  in  corporate 
and  hospital  affiliated  wellness  centers  or  pursued  graduate  study  and  research  opportuni- 
ties in  health  science,  exercise  physiology,  and  related  fields. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Science 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  IH  41 1 4 

The  student  must  complete  tlie  General  Education  IH  497 1 

requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  IH  498 3 

the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  -r-      ,  ,.  .  .      ,  ,-, 

lotal  upper-division  hours  LL 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS         ,^    OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours  d    t        im  a 

IH200 3  r'""^'    S  \ 

\Wl\<)  3  Biology  102 4 

'-^  Psychology  101 3 

Total  lower-division  hours  6  Select  four  courses  from  the  following: 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  ,L^V2^H^^^H^W,■IH  44a  IH  4'^'!- 

IH  mZ'ZZZZZZZZZZZZZlj,  "^  '^'*^^'  ^^  ^olcy  303,  cy  304        _ 

IH397 3  Total  other  hours 23-26 


IH409 3 
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RECOMMENDED  COURSES 
Health  Science  students  considering  careers  in 
medicine/allied  health  or  graduate  study  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  take  Chemistry  101  and 
102  and/or  Physics  101  and  102  as  part  of  their 
undergraduate  program. 


Total  hours  required  for  the  major: 51-54 

VI.    ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Rehabilitative  Studies 


III. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS: 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 
1H219 J 

3 


Total  lower-division  hours 

UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

IH310 4 

IH311 4 

IH  313 3 

IH  396 3 

1H409 3 

IH411 4 

IH497 1 

IH498 ^ 

Total  upper-division  hours 25 


IV     OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

Biology  101 4 

Biology  102 4 

Chemistry  101  4 

Chemistry  102  4 

Physics  101 4 

Physics  102 4 

Psychology  101 3 

Select  three  courses  from  the  following: 
IH  200,  IH  315,  IH  321,  IH  323,  IH  324, 
IH  412,  IH  413,  IH  440,  IH  441,  IH  44:E, 
BY301,CY303,  CY304 

Total  other  hours 36-39 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major: 64-67 

V.      ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 


MINOR  IN  HEALTH  SCIENCE 

I.  LOWER-IMVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

IH200 3 

IH219 ^ 

Total  lower-division  hours 6 

II.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 
IH310 4 


IH  31 1 4 

IH411 ^ 

Total  upper-division  hours 12 

Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  18 


Course  Offerings 

First-year  students  may  register  only  for  100  and  200  level  classes. 

IH200        Introduction  to  Nutrition  Science  (3).  Provides  a  scientitically  based  introduction  to 
nutrition  and  how  it  relates  to  health  and  disease.  Designed  as  an  introductory  course  in 
nutrition  for  students  pursuing  careers  in  health-related  fields,  students  will  acquire  a  thor- 
ough understanding  ot  basic  nutrition  for  their  own  health  and  wellness. 

1H219       Health  and  Wellness  (3).  Health  information  and  issues  confronting  each  person  and  our 
society  from  the  psychological,  physical,  and  social  dimensions. 

IH310       Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology  I  (4).  Designed  to  augment  and  develop  student's  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  human  body  through  the  systemic  study  ot  structures  and 
functions  ot  the  integumentary',  skeletal,  articular,  muscular,  and  ner\ous  systems;  provides 
the  strong  foundation  necessary  to  prepare  sti'dents  tor  curricular  and  clinical  experiences 
in  medicine.  Allied  Health,  and  advanced  study  oi  the  human  body  (Biomechanics, 
Exercise  Physiology,  Pathology,  Preventive  Medicine).  Prerequisite:  100  level  Biolog>'. 

1H31 1        Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology  II  (4).  As  the  strong  foundation  needed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents tor  clinical  experiences  in  Allied  Health  and  subsequent  study  of  the  human  Kxiy, 
this  course  will  study  the  structures  and  functioning  ot  the  cardiovascular,  respirator>',  diges- 
tive, urinary,  lymphatic  and  endocrine  systems  in  depth.  Applications  ot  human  physiology 
during  exercise,  pharmacological  intervention  and  disea.se  will  be  examined.   Prerequisite: 
100  level  Biology 
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IH313       Basic  Biomechanics  (3).  Designed  to  develop  a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  anatom- 
ical, neuromuscular  and  hiomechanical  principles  of  human  movement;  application  of 
these  concepts  will  enable  one  to  evaluate  human  performance  in  greater  detail. 
Prerequisite:  IH  310. 

IH315        Sport  &  Exercise  Psychology  (3).  Provides  a  strong  base  of  knowledge  on  theory, 

research,  and  practice  in  sport  and  exercise  psychology;  equips  students  with  essential 
information  and  suggestions  of  practical  value  for  leadership  roles  in  wellness/health  pro- 
motion, corporate  and  commercial  fitness,  cardiac  rehabilitation,  sport  management,  and 
related  areas. 

1H321        Care  and  Prevention  of  Sport  Injuries  (3).  Prevention,  protection,  and  care  of  injuries 
and  accidents  occurring  in  sport  and  exercise  science  and  athletics;  the  use  of  support 
methods,  therapeutic  aids,  proper  personal  and  field  equipment.  Laboratory  experience  pro- 
vided. 


IH323 


IH324 


IH396 


IH397 


IH409 


1H411 


IH412 


Therapeutic  Modalities  (3).  Study  of  physical  agents  used  to  combat  the  pain,  inflamma- 
tion, and  symptomology  associated  with  acute  athletic  injuries.  Also  the  physiology  of  bod- 
ily responses  to  injury  healing,  structural  design  and  function  of  physical  therapy  modali- 
ties, and  indications  and  contraindications  of  specific  modality  use. 

Therapeutic  Exercise  (3).  Study  of  applied  biomechanics  and  the  strength,  conditioning, 
and  rehabilitation  requirements  necessary  for  the  safe  return  of  an  injured  athlete  to  partic- 
ipation. Prerequisites:  IH  310  &  31 1. 

Internship  in  Rehabilitative  Studies  (3).   Provides  opportunities  to  develop  skills  and  gain 
practical  experience  within  the  field  of  Rehabilitative  Studies  (Physical  Therapy, 
Occupational  Therapy,  Orthotics  &  Prosthetics,  etc);  provides  academic  credit  for  patient 
contact  hours  under  a  certified  practitioner  in  a  variety  of  clinical  settings  (private  and  cor- 
porate out-patient  care,  hospital  acute  and  out-patient  care).  Prerequisite:  IH  310;  instruc- 
tor permission  for  non-majors. 

Internship  in  Health  Science  (3).  Provides  opportunities  to  develop  skills  and  gain  practi- 
cal experience  within  a  specific  field  of  health  science  (Cardiac  Rehabilitation,  Medicine, 
Health  Promotion/Preventive  Medicine,  Allied  Health,  Wellness/Fitness).   Prerequisite:  IH 
310  &.  311;  instructor  permission  for  non-majors. 

Research  Statistics  and  Techniques  (3).  Principles  of  measurement  and  evaluation  utilized 
in  the  research  process  including  methods  and  modalities  of  data  collection,  statistical  con- 
cepts and  analysis  (central  tendency,  variability,  normal  distribution,  probability,  correla- 
tion, t-test,  ANOVA,  etc.)  and  data  interpretation.  Open  to  majors  only. 

Exercise  Physiology  (4).  Study  of  the  physiological  responses  of  the  human  body  to  the 
demands  of  exercise  and  the  effects  of  exercise  training  on  the  human  body;  supporting 
topics  include  principles  of  exercise  testing,  assessment,  and  prescription,  preventive  medi- 
cine, nutrition,  and  ergogenic  aids.    Prerequisite:  IH  311. 

Laboratory  Techniques  in  Exercise  Physiology  (3).  Students  learn  how  to  perform  a  myri- 
ad of  health  assessments,  perform  exercise  testing,  devise  basic  exercise  prescriptions,  learn 
the  technicalities  of  intricate  physiological  measurements  in  accordance  with  the  most  cur- 
rent guidelines  for  these  procedures.  This  course  offers  a  partial  internship  in  Stetson's 
Lifestyle  Appraisal  Program  in  which  experience  is  gained  in  these  techniques  with  com- 
munity clientele.   Lab  hours  are  required  for  this  intern  experience.  Prerequisite;  IH  310, 
IH  311. 


1H41  3        Sport  Nutrition  (3).  Introduces  basic  concepts  of  Sport  Nutrition  in  order  to  integrate 

knowledge  of  exercise  science  and  nutrition  into  practical  applications  for  active  individu- 
als. Prerequisite  IH  200. 
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1H440        Special  Topics  (3).  A  lecture/discussion  course  designed  to  enhance  the  curriculum  by 
allowing  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  and  understanding  in  a  specialized 
topic  within  their  field  of  study  such  as  Principles  of  Strength  &  Conditioning,  Exercise  &. 
Aging,  and  Advanced  Exercise  Physiology.  Prerequisites  may  apply. 

IH441  Medical  Terminology  (3).  Introductory  course  for  students  pursuing  careers  that  require  an 
understandiiig  ot  medical  terms  such  as  physical  therapy,  athletic  training,  EMT,  rehabilita- 
tive services,  medicine,  medical  technology,  and  pharmacy.  Prerequisite:  BY102,  or  IH  310 
&311. 

1H442        Ethical  Issues  in  Healthcare  (3).   This  course  will  address  and  investigate  the  moral  issues 
facing  health  care  practitioners  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view  by  presenting  an  array  of 
ethical  theories  that  can  be  used  to  analyze  both  general  issues  and  particular  cases.   It  is 
designed  to  introduce  students  to  current  ethical  dilemmas  in  the  health  care  field  and  to 
develop  their  ability  to  think  critically  about  these  issues.  Issues  concerning  the  rights  of 
patients,  maternal-fetal  conflicts  including  abortion,  euthanasia,  stem  cell  research,  genetic 
engineering,  human  and  animal  experimentation,  and  the  right  to  health  care  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

IH497        Senior  Research  Proposal  (1).  Preparatory  course  for  Senior  Research;  students  will  iden- 
tify a  topic  in  a  selected  field  ot  study,  prepare  a  review  of  pertinent  literature,  formulate  a 
research  question,  and  propose  an  experimental  design.  Prerequisite:  IH  409;  open  to 
majors  only. 

IH498        Senior  Research  Project  (3).  Students  will  demonstrate  competency  in  the  research 

process  by  conducting  a  study  in  their  field  of  expertise,  writing  a  paper,  and  presenting 
their  research  in  a  senior  forum.  Prerequisite:  IH  497;  open  to  majors  only. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

Director:  W.  Bailey 

This  interdisciplinary  program  builds  on  Stetson's  strength  in  international  and  language 
study  and  study  abroad.   Students  have  the  opportunity  to  design  programs  of  study  that 
address  global  issues  or  perspectives  of  special  iiiterest  to  them. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  GENER.AL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  B.  4  courses  at  the  ^00/400-ievcl 12 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education  C.  1  of  the  following  methods  courses 

requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (ES374;  ES475;  HY200;  PE325; 

for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Many  of  these  PSY205;  PSY322;  SY430;  SY440)  3 

requirements  may  be  met  with  courses  that  tocus  A  concentration  of  4  courses  in  one 

on  international  themes.  of  Stetson's  area  studies  programs,  a 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS  ««<=""''  modem  language,  or  any  other 

Credit  Hours  approved  academic  department.  With 

ES103  Principles  of  ^^^  approval  of  the  Program  Director 

Economics-Micro/Macro 3  ^""^  contingent  on  course  availability, 

GYIOI  Cultural  Landscapes  of  the  World... .3  '^e'ons  outside  established  area  studies 

—  programs  may  be  selected  tor  special- 
Total  lower-division  hours 6  ization.  At  least  9  of  the  1 2  hours  must 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS  ^^  taken  in  the  departments  of  the  Social 

PEk^l  International  Relations 3  Science  Division  and  must  he  in 

ES424  International  Economics3  300-400-level  courses.  Subject  to  these 

2  history  courses  with  major  conditions,  a  course  may  .satisfy  hoth 

international  focus 6  ^^^  language  and  area  studyrequirements.  ..12 

Senior  Project  (directed  by  chosen  Total  hours  required  in  the  major:  48 

faculty  member) 3  .,       ci  c^--ri\;cc   u  i  .  ,-,r> 

—  V.      ELECmVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  ot  120. 

Total  upper-division  hours 15 

IV     OTHER 

Modern  language  study  requirement: 

A.  2  courses  at  the  200/300/400-level  and  one 
semester  Study  Abroad  in  one  o(  Stetson's  for- 
eign language  centers,  OR 
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Minor  in  International  Studies 

The  minor  in  International  Studies  will  provide  an  international  dimension  to  almost 
any  discipline  of  study.  For  example,  this  program  in  contemporary^  international  studies 
will  complement  major  programs  in  pre-law,  social  science,  modem  languages  and  litera- 
tures, education,  and  humanities.  Students  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  who 
desire  a  foundation  for  international  business  will  find  this  an  ideal  complement  to  a  major 
in  general  business,  finance,  management,  or  marketing.  The  minor  requires  at  least  18 
hours  in  three  sections-core,  international  elective,  and  country'  or  area  elective. 

I.  LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS  Any  one  of  the  following  courses 
GYlOl  3  ES364,HY104 

II.  UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS  ^1°?;^^^^ 

PE301 3  ^^^'^^ 

HY389 

III.  OTHER  HY395 

200-,  300-  or  400-level  GY307  ,HY42  5 

modem  language  3  HY307,PE235 

Any  nvo  of  the  following  HY308,PE304 

courses  provided  that  each  HY313,PE340 

is  from  a  different  department  HY332,PE145 

ES104,  ES424  HY344,PE346 

HY316  Or  approved  300-  or  400-level  Study 

GY310,  PE451  Abroad  or  Year  Abroad  course 3 

Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  18 


LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

M.Aldana;  A.  Hallum;  I.  Mankin;  K.  McCoy;  W.  Nylen;  J.  Schon;  R.  Sitler  (Director); 
R.  Wood 

Latin  American  studies  at  Stetson  University'  is  a  multi-disciplinary'  program  that 
encourages  students  to  learn  more  about  the  importance  of  the  region's  social,  cultural, 
political,  and  economic  systems.  T\\e  major  is  particularly  valuable  for  students  planning 
to  live  and  work  in  Florida  or  other  states  with  strong  Hispanic  ties.  Latin  America  is  an 
area  of  growing  importance  to  the  United  States,  and  Florida  is  a  primary-  gateway  to  the 
region. 

Courses  in  Latin  American  studies  are  taught  by  specialists  from  the  departments  of 
Economics,  Modem  Languages  and  Literatures,  History,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  and 
Theatre  Arts.  Off-campus  programs  in  Latin  America  are  available  to  our  students;  recent 
University  trips  have  included  study  and  internship  opportunities  in  Guatemala,  Peru, 
Mexico,  Belize,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Ecuador,  and  Puerto  Rico.  TTie  Latin 
American  Studies  Program  has  a  partnership  with  the  Union  of  Iberoamerican 
Municipalities  (UIM),  which  opens  the  door  to  a  growing  number  of  internship  opportuni- 
ties for  Stetson  students  in  Latin  America.   Stetson  sponsors  environmental  work  in 
Guatemala  through  the  Alliance  for  International  Reforestation,  Inc.,  based  on  campus. 

Upon  declaring  a  Latin  American  studies  major,  students  will  choose  as  their  adviser  a 
member  of  the  Latin  American  studies  faculty,  preferably  from  an  area  of  special  interest  to 
them.  This  faculty  member  will  then  be  responsible  for  assisting  the  individual  student  in 
selecting  the  suitable  courses  for  the  major,  and  in  developing  and  carrying  out  the  Senior 
Project. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 

I.  GENERAL  EDUc:ATION  REQUIREMENTS 
Tlie  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  iit  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

II.  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENT 
SH201  Intermediate  Spanish  (3  hours)  or 
equivalent  proficiency 

in.    LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

LASIOO 3 

LASlOl ^ 

Minimum  lower-division  hours 6 

IV.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 
Students  must  include  a  total  of  at  least  b  upper- 
division  courses  from  lists  A  and  B  below.  These 
courses  must  include  offerings  from  at  least  3  dif- 
ferent departments. 

A.  Latin  American  courses — Students  must  take  a 
minimum  ot  4  of  the  following  3-hour  courses: 
ES364  Economic  Problems  of  Latin  .America 
HY306  Latin  America  I 
HY307  Latin  America  II 
HY317  History-  of  the  United  States — Latin 

American  Relations 
GY314  Latin  America  in  the  Modem  World 
LAS301  Mayan  Culture 
PEH6  Latin  .American  Politics 
SH  300  Internship  m  the  Mexican- American 

Community 


SH306  Survey  nt  >panish  .American  Civilization 
SH3I 1  Constructing  Identities  in  Spanish 

American  Literature 
SH415  Spanish  American  Genre/Period  Study 
SY337  StKiology  of  Developing  Societies 

B.  Courses  with  some  Latin  American  content — 

Students  may  apply  up  to  two  of  the  following 

3-hour  courses  towards  the  major: 

ES424  International  Economics 

GY315  Environment  and  Development 

PE451  Politics  of  International  Trade  and  Finance 

SY315  Population,  Society,  and  Environment 

SY355  Sociology'  of  the  City 

LAS  498  Senior  Project  (4  hours) 

Minimum  upper-division  hours:  22  (6  courses  plus 
the  Senior  Project) 

V     OTHER  APPROVED  COURSES 

Students  may  apply  3  credit  hours  to  the  major 
from  special  programs  and  course  offerings 
approved  by  the  Latin  American  Studies  faculty 
and  from  the  list  below: 

LAS  103  Mentored  Field  Experience:  Preparation 
LAS104  Mentored  Field  Experience:  Evaluation 
PE145  Politics  of  the  Developing  World 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  34  hours 

VI.    ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 


Minor  in  Latin  American  Studies 

I.  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENT 

SH102  Elementary  Spanish  II  or  equivalent 
proficiency 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 
LASIOO 

or 
LASlOl 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 
Students  must  include  a  total  of  at  least  4  upper- 
division  courses  from  lists  A  and  B  below. 

A.  Latin  American  courses — Students  must  take  a 

minimum  ot  3  of  the  following  3-hour  courses: 

ES364  Economic  Problems  oi  Latin  .America 

HY306  Latin  America  I 

HY307  Latin  America  II 

HY3 1 7  Hi.story  of  the  United  States — Latin 

America  Relations 
GY3 1 4  Latin  America  in  the  Modern  World 
LAS301  Mayan  Culture 
PE346  Latin  American  Politics 
SH300  Internship  in  the  Mexican- American 

Community 


SH306Survey  of  Spanish  American  Civilization 
SH3H  Constructing  Identities  in  Spanish 

American  Literature 
SH415  Spanish  American  Genre/Period  Study 
SY337  Sociolog>'  of  Developing  Societies 

B.  Courses  with  some  Latin  American  content — 
Students  may  also  apply  one  of  the  following 
3-hour  courses  toward  a  minor: 
ES424  International  Economics 
GY315  Environment  and  I')evelopment 
PE451  Politics  of  International  Trade  and  Finance 
SY315  Population,  Society,  and  Environment 
SY355  Sociology'  of  the  Cit>' 

IV.    OTHER  APPROVED  COURSES 

Three  credit  hours  can  be  applied  to  the  minor 
from  special  programs  and  course  offerings 
approved  by  the  Latin  American  Studies  faculty 
and  from  the  list  below: 

LAS  103  Mentored  Field  Experience:  Preparation 
LAS  104  Mentored  Field  Experience:  Evaluation 
PE145  Politics  of  the  Developing  World 

Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  1 5 


Course  Offerings 

Latin  American  Studies 

LASIOO    Introduction  to  Latin  American  Studies:  Humanities  (3).     Attention  will  he  given  to 
specific  areas  of  the  art,  nuisic,  ilance,  theater,  or  written  literature  of  Latin  America  in 
including  popular  "high"  culture. 

LASlOl     Introduction  to  Latin  American  Studies:  Social  Sciences  (3).  Attention  will  he  given  to 
such  concerns  a.s  ecomimic  development,  social  changes,  conservation  prohlcms,  political 
systems,  etc. 
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LAS  103     Mentored  Field  Experiences:  Preparation  (2).  Students  prepare  tor  faculty -guided 

research  trips  to  Latin  America  sponsored  by  the  Hollis  International  Scholars  Program. 
Prerequisite:  competitive  selection  process  in  semester  prior  to  course  offering. 

LAS104    Mentored  Field  Experience:  Evaluation  (1).  Following  Hollis  International  Scholars 

Program  field  experience,  students  prepare  a  joint  presentation  to  the  Stetson  community 
and  complete  individual  projects. 

LAS301     Mayan  Culture  (3).  TTiis  multidisciplinary  course  explores  the  world  of  the  Maya,  firom  its 
prehistoric  origins  through  its  fluorescence  during  the  Classic  period  to  the  contemporary 
cultural  revival  known  as  the  Mayan  Movement.  Topics  include:  regional  history,  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  calendar  systems,  mythology,  the  Popol  Vuh,  social  conflict  and  contempo- 
rary lifesr\les.  No  prerequisites. 

LAS498     Senior  Project  (4). 

Descriptions  of  other  Latin  American  courses  appear  in  the  offerings  of  the  individual  depart- 
ments. 

MATHEMATICS 

M.  Branton;  L.  Coulter  (Chair);  H.  Dansherger;  E.  Friedman;  M.  Hale;  H.  Pulapaka; 
D.  Szecsei 

Mathematics  is  an  intellectually  vital  and  beautiful  field  of  study,  one  which  has  a  histo- 
ry' of  four  millennia  hut  in  which  new  discoveries  are  regularly  made.  A  bachelor's  degree 
in  mathematics,  combined  with  a  broad-based  education,  will  offer  a  \-aluable  edge — the 
ability  to  think  clearly,  to  solve  problems,  to  make  decisions,  and  to  communicate  effec- 
tively. The  department  offers  exciting  opportunities  in  the  application  of  mathematics  to 
current  fields  of  study,  such  as  biology,  environmental  science,  finance,  and  physics,  as  well 
as  the  theoretical  background  for  further  study  in  mathematics  or  the  sciences.  Classes  are 
small,  and  extensive  computer  use  provides  students  with  hands-on  experience. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  IV.     ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  mimmum  of  120. 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education  Only  one  independent  study  course  may  count 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  toward  the  fulfillment  o{  the  mathematics  require- 
for  either  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  ments. 

Science  degree.  The  following  tracks  have  been  designed  to  prepare 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  ^'"t"'"  ^°'  ''^}°^  '^^T  '?  l^'^^^"^^'"J]'^ 

pi    i_i  Student  is  urged  to  consider  roliowing  one  or  these 

viCTni    707   70^                                           1  "^  trscks. 

MS24S'        '         3  Graduate  School:  MS301,  MS305,  MS316, 

J^5255  3  MS355,  MS401.  MS405,  MS411. 

i^CMV\  ^   rH:^n^       /^cir>T                            7;  Industrv/Business:  MS316,  MS350,  MS371, 

CSIOO  or  CSlOl  or  CS102 3o  ^^^^^^  ^^^3^^,  CSlOl .  CS102. 

Total  lower-division  hours  21-23  Operations  Research:  MS345,  MS350,  MS351, 

Mathematics  majors  are  expected  to  complete  MS371,  MS392,  CSlOl,  CblOZ. 

these  requirements  during  the  first  two  years.  Actuarial  Science:  MS350,  MS371,  MS372, 

MS392,  ESlOl,  ES102,  DS280,  DS350. 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  Education:  MS157,  MS320,  MS371.  MS372, 
MS497,  MS498 6                       pyjoi  £^245,  EN255,  EN265. 

6  electives  at  the  300  or  400  level 18  Mathematical  Finance:  MS316.  MS350, 

Total  lower-division  hours 24  MS371,  MS372,  MS392.  ATG212,  FIN410. 

^     ,,  ■     ,,      ,  ,-  ,-,  Mathematical  Biology:  MS316,MS350,MS371, 

Total  hours  required  tor  the  major:        43-47  MS37''  MS392  BY201   BY302 
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Minor  in  Mathematics 

I.  LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS  The  College-  of  Arts  and  Scienc-  Kc|u„c^  ,.i.,n- 

MS201,  MS202 8  ciency  in  mathematics.  TTic  recjuircd  level  of  prof'i- 

^1^245  3  ciency  can  be  demonstrated  in  any  one  of  the  fol- 

MS203  or  MS255  3j4  lowing  ways:  takmg  and  passing  any  mathematics 

I  ^  I  c  course,  transferring  in  credit  tor  a  similar  course 

from  another  college,  presenting  a  sufficiently  high 

II.  OTHER  REQUIREMENTS  score  on  the  math  AP  or  I B  tests,  or  passing  a 
2  electives  at  the  300  or  400  level 6  departmental  examination. 

Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:         20-2 1 


Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  with  Teaching  Certification 

Students  interested  in  a  mathematics  majcir  with  secondary  teaching  certification,  and 
entering  their  first  year  of  college  after  July  1,  2001,  must  meet  state-mandated  require- 
ments in  general  education  and  professional  study.   Please  see  the  Teacher  Education  sec- 
tion of  the  Bulletin  and  consult  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  adviser  in  the  Department  of 
Teacher  Education. 


Course  Offerings 


Note  that  MS201,  MS202,  MS245,  MS255  or  permission  of  the  instructor  are  prerequisites  for  ALL 

upper-division  mathematics  courses. 

MSlOl       Precalculus  (3).  TTiis  course  is  intended  for  students  planning  to  take  a  calculus  course. 
Topics  include  exponents,  factoring,  solving  equations  and  inequalities,  graphs,  functions, 
linear  and  quadratic  functions,  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions,  and  systems  of  lin- 
ear equations. 

MSI 5 1       Finite  Mathematics  (3).  An  introduction  to  various  areas  of  modern  mathematics.  Topics 
include  matrices,  graph  theory,  linear  systems,  prohahility,  Markov  processes,  and  statistics. 
Applications  of  the  mathematics  introduced  are  given  in  areas  such  as  archaeology  and 
communication  networks. 

MS152       Mathematical  Game  Theory  (3).  An  introduction  to  mathematical  game  theor>-,  including 
comhinatorial  games,  games  of  chance,  and  matrix  games.  Topics  include  game  trees,  base 
two  arithmetic,  values  of  games,  prohahility,  expected  values,  matrices,  domination,  and 
mixed  and  pure  strategies. 

MS153       Chaos  and  Fractals  (3).  In  this  course  students  are  guided  in  exploring  the  nature  of  frac- 
tal geometry  and  experiencing  the  ideas  of  chaos.  Topics  covered  include  the  Chaos  Game, 
dimension,  iteration  and  asymptotic  behavior,  bifurcation,  the  Butterfly  Effect,  complex 
numbers,  Julia  sets,  the  Mandelbrot  set,  the  collage  theorem,  and  Newton's  Method. 

MSI 54       In  Search  of  Infinity  (3).  This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  many  ways  in  which 
mathematicians  address  the  concept  of  infuiity.  Early  Pythagorean  notions  about  infinity 
and  irrational  numbers  and  their  gradual  evolution  into  the  real  number  and  limit  concepts 
by  19th  century  mathematicians  are  examined.  The  course  then  explores  Cantor's  ground- 
breaking work  in  set  theory,  in  whicli  the  infinite  is  regarded  as  a  completed  whole,  capa- 
ble of  precise  analytic  description. 

MSI  55       Great  Ideas  in  Mathematics  (3).  A  sur\'ey  of  mathematics  from  the  Ancient  Greeks  to  the 
modem  day  through  looking  at  its  great  ideas  and  theorems.  Topics  vary,  but  may  include 
the  Pythagorean  theorem  and  Euclidean  geometry,  number  theory,  Cardano's  solution  of 
the  cubic,  Newton's  discovery  of  the  calculus,  mathematical  modeling,  abstraction  and 
proof,  and  probability  and  statistics. 
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MS  156      Mathematics  and  Multiculturalism  (3).  Non-Western  and  non-European  influences 
played  a  key  role  in  the  development  of  many  important  mathematical  concepts.  This 
course  traces  these  influences,  from  the  earliest  emergence  of  counting  and  number  systems 
up  to  the  Arab  influence  on  the  foundations  of  algebra.  Topics  include  mathematics  of  the 
Incas,  Mayans  and  Yoruba  people;  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  mathematics;  Chinese  and 
Indian  mathematics;  and  the  mathematics  of  the  Arabs. 

MS  157      Geometry-  (3).  An  introduction  to  axiomatic  plane  geometry.  Topics  include  points,  lines, 
angles,  triangles,  circles,  and  geometrical  transformations.  Other  possible  topics  include 
solid  geometry,  projecti\-e  geometry-,  hyperbolic  and  spherical  geometry. 

MS  158       Introduction  to  Mathematical  Modeling  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  mathematical  tech- 
niques used  to  explore,  model,  and  analyze  phenomena  in  the  biological  and  earth  sci- 
ences. Topics  include  probability'  theory,  exponential  growth  and  decay,  stochastic  model- 
ing, regression  and  Markov  models,  optimization,  periodic  functions,  rates  of  change, 
graphical  analyses,  and  asymptotic  behavior  of  functions.  In  many  instances,  real  data 
drawn  from  the  biological  and  earth  sciences  will  be  used  to  develop,  implement  and  ana- 
lyze the  models. 

MS  159      Cryptology  (3).  A  hands-on  introduction  to  the  concepts  and  practice  of  cryptology.  The 
mathematics,  computer  science,  ethics,  and  law  of  cryptography  and  cryptanalysis  are  stud- 
ied. Topics  include  confidentiality,  data  integrity,  authentication,  data  encryption  and 
decryption,  ciphers,  and  digital  signatures.  Number  theory,  statistics  and  algebra  are  uti- 
lized throughout  the  course.  Applications  in  areas  such  as  health  insurance,  virtual  busi- 
ness, and  sending  secure  e-mail  are  introduced. 

MS201       Calculus  I  (4).  A  first  calculus  course  designed  for  majors  in  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences.  Topics  include  limits,  continuity',  differentiation,  applications  of  derivatives, 
antidifferentiation,  the  definite  integral,  and  the  Fundamental  Theorem  of  Calculus. 
Prerequisite:  MS  101 

MS202  Calculus  II  (4).  The  continuation  of  MS201.  Topics  include  techniques  of  integration, 
applications  of  integration,  differential  equations,  sequences  and  series,  power  series,  and 
Taylor's  theorem.  Prerequisite:  MS201 

MS203  Multivariable  Calculus  (4).  Calculus  of  more  than  one  variable.  Topics  include  vectors, 
parametric  equations,  polar  coordinates,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  and 
vector  fields.   Prerequisite:  MS202 

MS222       Calculus  for  the  Life  Sciences  (4).  A  one-semester  calculus  summary'  for  students  in  the 
life  .sciences.  Topics  include  limits,  derivatives,  maxima  and  minima,  curve  sketching,  inte- 
grals, areas,  and  numerical  techniques.  Applications  are  included  from  a  variety  of  fields. 
Prerequisite:  MSIOI. 

MS226      Business  Calculus  (3).  A  one-semester  calculus  course  for  business  students.  Topics 

include  limits,  derivatives,  maxima  and  minima,  cur\'e  sketching,  integrals,  and  optimiza- 
tion techniques.  Applications  include  marginal  analysis.  Prerequisite:  MSIOI. 

MS245      Linear  Algebra  I  (3).  An  introduction  to  matrices  and  linear  algebra.  Topics  include 

determinants,  Gauss-Jordan  elimination,  vectors  in  Euclidean  n-space,  dot  product,  norms, 
linear  mappings,  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors.  Applications  from  such  fields  as  archeology, 
demography,  game  theory,  cr\'ptography,  and  fractal  geometry  are  introduced.  Prerequisite: 
MSIOI.  The  continuation  is  MS345. 

MS255       Introduction  to  Logic  and  Proof  (3).  This  course  prepares  the  student  to  confront  the  ele- 
ments of  advanced  theoretical  mathematics:  to  understand  mathematical  statements,  to 
read  and  write  prcxifs,  and  to  appreciate  the  processes  of  mathematical  creation.  Topics 
include  elementary'  logic,  set  theory,  functions,  relations,  and  induction.  Prerequisite: 
MS201. 
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MS301  Real  Analysis  I  (3).  A  rigorous  approach  to  the  concepts  underlying  calculus,  building  on 
the  kindainental  idea  of  the  limit  within  the  real  number  system.  Topics  include  introduc- 
tory topology  of  the  real  line,  limits,  and  convergence  ot  sequences  and  infinite  series.  The 
continuation  is  MS401. 

MS305       Abstract  Algebra  I  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  basic  algebraic  structures  ot  groups,  rings, 
and  fields.  Topics  include  permutation  groups,  integers  modulo  n,  cosets,  the  Lagrange  the- 
orem, group-homomorphisms,  polynomial  rings,  and  integral  domains  The  continuation  is 
MS405. 

MS316       Differential  Equations  (3).  This  course  is  a  study  of  equations  involving  derivatives. 

Topics  include  first  and  second  order  differential  equations,  existence  and  uniqueness  of 
solutions,  separation  of  variables,  variation  of  parameters,  linear  and  non-linear  systems, 
solution  by  generalized  eigenvectors,  phase  portraits,  linear  approximations,  potential  func- 
tions, gradient  and  Hamiltonian  systems,  limit  cycles  and  chaotic  systems,  and  mathemati- 
cal modeling  with  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  MS203. 

MS320       Number  Theory  (3).  This  course  studies  elementary  properties  ot  integers  including  divisi- 
bility, factorization,  and  primaliry,  with  applications  to  RSA  and  public  key  cryptography. 
Topics  include  Diophantine  equations,  congruences,  the  Chinese  Remainder  Theorem, 
divisibility  tests,  theorems  of  Fermat,  Wilson,  and  Euler,  residue  classes,  quadratic  residues, 
quadratic  reciprocity,  continued  fractions,  multiplicative  functions,  and  a  brief  introduction 
to  analytic  number  theory-. 

MS345       Linear  Algebra  II  (3).  The  continuation  ot  MS245.  This  course  is  an  axiomatic  theor\-  ot 
vector  spaces.  Topics  include  general  vector  spaces,  inner  product  spaces,  linear  mappings, 
the  Rank-Nullity  Theorem,  representations  of  mappings,  diagonalization  of  mappings. 
Prerequisite:  MS245. 

MS350      Mathematical  Modeling  and  Computer  Simulation  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  de\elop- 
ment  and  use  of  mathematical  models,  including  topics  such  as  model  construction  and  fit- 
ting, regression  and  empirical  modeling,  difference  equations  and  d\Tiamical  systems,  and 
probabilistic  modeling  and  Monte  Carlo  simulation.   Prerequisite:  CSIOO  or  CSIOI. 
Cross-listed  as  CS350. 

MS351  Operations  Research  (3).  An  introduction  to  deterministic  optimization.  Topics  include 
linear  programming  and  the  simplex  method,  the  transportation  problem,  goal  program- 
ming, network  analysis,  dynamic  programming,  and  game  theory. 

MS355       Topology  (3).  A  rigorous  study  of  point-set  topology,  including  topics  such  as  op>en  and 
closed  sets,  subspaces,  continuity  and  convergence,  separation  axioms,  connectedness, 
compactness,  and  product  spaces. 

MS360  Graph  Theory  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  theory'  and  applications  of  graph  theor>.  Topics 
include  basic  graph  theor>',  Eulerian  and  Hamiltonian  graphs,  trees,  planarity,  duality-,  graph 
coloring,  graph  algorithms,  and  various  practical  applications.  Cross-listed  as  CS360. 

MS371       Probability  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  randomness.  Topics  include  discrete  and 
continuous  probability  distributions,  conditional  probability,  independence,  combinatorial 
probability,  expected  value  and  variance,  and  laws  ot  large  numbers.  Prerequisite:  MS203. 

MS372       Statistics  (3).  An  introduction  to  statistics,  including  p«.iint  estimation,  confidence  inter- 
vals and  hypothesis  tests.  Topics  include  goodness  ot  fit  tests,  contingency  tables,  linear 
and  nonlinear  regression,  correlation,  analysis  ot  variance,  and  use  of  the  t,  F,  Z  and  chi- 
squared  distributions  to  draw  inferences  about  means  and  variances  ot  one  or  two  popula- 
tions. Emphasis  on  deriving  the  statistical  tests  in  addition  to  using  them  to  draw  statistical 
conclusions.  Prerequisite:  MS371. 

MS385       Independent  Study  (1-3). 
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MS392      Numerical  Analysis  (3).  A  study  and  analysis  of  common  numerical  methods  used  in 

applied  mathematics.  Topics  covered  include  solutions  of  nonlinear  equations  by  the  bisec- 
tion method  and  Newton's  method,  the  solution  of  systems  of  linear  equations  by  Guassian, 
Gauss-Jordan,  and  iterative  techniques,  interpolation  techniques  including  polynomials 
and  splines,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration,  and  the  numerical  solution  ot  differ- 
ential equations.  Prerequisite:  CSIOO  or  CSIOI.  Cross-listed  as  CS392. 

MS395      Seminar  (1-3). 

MS401       Real  Analysis  II  (3).  The  continuation  of  MS301.  Topics  include  limits  of  functions,  con- 
tinuity, mean  value  theorems,  differentiation,  the  Riemann  integral,  and  the  convergence 
of  sequences  and  series  of  functions.  Prerequisite:  MS301. 

MS405       Abstract  Algebra  II  (3).  The  continuation  of  MS305.  Topics  include  symmetric,  cyclic, 
normal  and  quotient  groups,  the  homomorphism  theorem,  Sylow  theory,  ring  theory,  field 
theory,  extension  fields  and  Galois  theory.  Applications  selected  from  number  theory,  cod- 
ing theory,  solvability  by  radicals,  and  Euclidean  constructibility.  Prerequisite:  MS305. 

MS41 1       Complex  Analysis  (3).  A  detailed  study  of  the  complex  number  system  and  complex  func- 
tions. Topics  include  harmonic  functions,  complex  differentiation  and  integration,  the 
Cauchy  integral  formula,  Taylor  and  Laurent  series,  residues  and  poles,  and  conformal  map- 
pings. 

MS416       Partial  Differential  Equations  (3).  A  study  of  partial  differential  equations,  their  solutions 
and  application.  Topics  covered  include  Fourier  series,  separation  of  variables,  boundary 
value  problems,  existence  and  uniqueness  of  solutions,  and  applications  including  the  heat 
equation,  wave  equation,  and  Laplace's  equation.  Prerequisite:  MS316. 

MS497       Preparation  for  Senior  Research  (3).  Students  will  select  a  mathematical  topic  and  pres- 
ent a  research  proposal  for  the  following  semester  in  MS498.  Students  may  have  to  do  a  lit- 
erature search  or  learn  computer  software  to  facilitate  the  research  process.  The  student 
will  then  present  a  research  proposal  including  any  preliminary  results  to  the  faculty. 

MS498  Senior  Research  Project  (3).  Students  will  do  a  research  project  on  the  topic  selected  the 
previous  semester  in  MS497.  The  students  will  present  their  results  in  an  oral  presentation, 
and  in  a  final  paper.  Prerequisite:  MS497. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Chair:  SFC  Kristophcr  Thorpe 

Army  ROTC,  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps,  is  a  course  which  men  and  women  may 
take,  first  year  through  seniors,  and  may  lead  to  a  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
US  Army.  Army  ROTC  enhances  a  student's  education  by  providing  unique  leadership 
and  management  training,  along  with  practical  experiences.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to 
be  exciting,  educational,  and  flexible  enough  to  meet  scholastic  and  personal  goals.  Classes 
and  training  include  map  reading,  land  navigation,  rappelling,  rifle  marksmanship, 
patrolling,  tactics,  drill  and  ceremony,  military  history,  ethics  and  niilitary  law.  Students 
may  earn  twenty  (20)  hours  of  academic  credit  for  completing  tour  years  of  Army  ROTC. 
All  uniforms,  most  military  text  books,  and  equipment  are  issued  to  cadets  at  no  charge. 

Army  Reserve  Officer  Training 

The  Army  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  program  provides  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  for  commissioning  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  US 
Army.  The  program  offers  both  a  four-year  and  two-year  option.  The  two-year  option 
allows  students  with  at  least  two  academic  years  remaining  in  college  to  meet  all  require- 
ments for  commissioning.  The  ROTC  courses  may  be  applied  toward  open  elective 
requirements  in  degree  programs. 
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Basic  Military  Science 

The  Basic  Military  Science  courses  are  offered  during  the  first  and  second  years.  TTiese 
courses  address  military  organization,  equipment,  weapons,  map  reading,  land  navigation, 
use  of  compass,  rank  structure,  threat,  communications,  leadership,  and  physical  training. 
The  courses  consist  of  both  classroom  instruction  and  a  mandatory  lab. 

Advanced  Military  Science 

The  Advanced  Military  Science  courses  are  normally  taken  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  These  courses  specialize  in  small  unit  tactics,  preparation  and  conduct  of  military 
training,  military  justice  system,  staff  procedures,  decision  making  and  leadership,  manage- 
rial concepts,  prt)hlem  analysis,  military  writing,  the  ethic  of  professional  soldiers,  and 
physical  training.  The  ctiurses  consist  ot  both  classroom  instruction  and  a  mandatory  lab. 
This  phase  requires  attendance  at  the  one-month  National  Advanced  Leadership  camp 
conducted  at  a  military'  installation  during  the  summer  after  the  junior  year. 

Alternate  Entry  Program 

The  Alternate  Entry  Program  provides  the  student  who  has  no  military  experience  a  last 
opportunity  to  enter  ROTC  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  The  criteria  and  requisites, 
however,  are  stringent.  The  Professor  oi  Military  Science  (PMS)  holds  the  key  to  this  pro- 
cedure and  must  be  contacted  prior  to  enrollment. 

Leader's  Training  Course 

A  summer  training  program  is  offered  for  students  who  will  be  academic  juniors  without 
previous  ROTC  or  military  training.  This  consists  of  a  five-week  course  at  Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky  during  the  summer  after  the  second  year.  This  will  qualify  a  student  for  entry 
into  the  Advanced  Course,  thus  allowing  completion  of  all  requirements  for  commission- 
ing within  two  years.  Students  attending  the  summer  camp  at  Fort  Knox  receive  approxi- 
mately $600  pay. 

Benefits 

All  contracted  military  science  students  receive  a  tax-free  monetary  allowance  of  $250- 
400  per  month,  depending  on  year  level. 

Two-,  three-,  and  four-year  scholarships  are  available  to  those  who  qualify.  Academic 
excellence  is  essential  to  any  future  career  and  especially  in  a  highly  technical  Army. 
Naturally,  the  higher  GPA  and  test  scores,  the  better  chance  exists  of  being  selected  as  a 
scholarship  recipient.  Minimum  requirements  are 

1.  US  Citizenship 

2.  Be  under  27  years  of  age  the  year  of  college  graduation  (waivers  possible  for  prior 
service) 

3.  Meet  required  physical  standards 

4.  Have  a  cumulative  academic  GPA  of  2.5 

5.  Have  an  SAT  score  of  920  or  ACT  score  of  19 

Scholarship  students  benefits  include  up  to 

$80,000 — Tuition  paid  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  per  school  year. 
*$  18,000 — Room  and  board  paid  at  the  rate  of  $4,500  per  year  for  4-  and  3-year  scholar- 
ship winners. 
$13,000 — Subsistence  allowance  paid  at  the  rate  of  $250  per  month  for  freshmen,  $300 
per  month  for  sophomores,  $350  per  month  for  juniors,  and  $400  per  month 
for     seniors,  up  to  ten  months  each  school  year. 
$3,600 — Books  paid  at  the  rate  of  $900  per  year. 
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$114,600 — TOTAL  not  including  uniforms  and  other  items  of  military'  equipment  that 
are  issued  at  no  expense  to  the  cadet. 

*As  an  extra  incentive,  Stetson  Universics'  provides  free  room  and  board  for  incoming  students  who 
are  three-  and  four-year  scholarship  winners.  Free  room  and  board  for  on-campus  scholarship  winners 
is  provided  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Admission  to  the  Basic  Course 

Admission  requirements  are  the  following: 

1 .  Enrollment  in  a  baccalaureate  or  master's  program. 

2.  At  least  seventeen  years  of  age  at  time  of  entry  but  not  more  than  twenty-seven  years 
of  age  at  time  of  graduation. 

3.  U.S.  Citizen. 

Admission  to  the  Advanced  Course 

Admission  requirements  are  the  following: 

1.  Successful  completion  of  the  Basic  Course  or  equivalent. 

2.  Successful  completion  of  Army  Physical  Fitness  Examination. 

3.  Selection  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science. 

4.  Agreement  to  complete  the  Advanced  Course  requirements  and  ser\e  on  active  duty, 
reser\-e,  or  National  Guard  duty  as  a  commissioned  officer. 

5.  Maintain  a  2.5  overall  academic  GPA  and  a  3.0  ROTC  GPA. 

Students  electing  to  enroll  in  ROTC  and  pursue  a  commission  in  the  U.S.  Army  must 
take  one  of  the  courses  listed  in  each  of  the  disciplines  shown  below: 


Written  Communication  Skills 

EH  111    College  Writing 

EH  131    Analytical  Reading  and  Writing 

EH211     Intermediate  Expository  Writing 

EH312    journalism 

EH317     Advanced  Creative  Writing 


EH121  Research  and  Argumentation 

EH  199  Grammar  Practicum 

EH301  College  Grammar 

EH3 1 6  Multi-Genre  Creative  Writing 


Militan,"  History 

HY316    American  Diplomacy  since  1914 

HY435    United  States  since  World  War  II 


HY318    American  Military- Experience 


Computer  Literacy 

Any  computer  oriented  course  will  fill  the  requirement. 

All  of  the  above  are  subject  to  the  control  ot,  and  are  administered  by  and  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  of,  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  are  subject  to  change  from  time 
to  time. 

Course  Offerings 
Army  ROTC 

MYlOl       Basic  Military  Science  (2).  A  study  of  the  defense  establishment  and  the  organization  and 
development  of  the  United  States  Army.  A  study  of  military  courtesy,  discipline,  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  service.  An  historical  perspective  of  the  role  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  the  role  they  ha\'e  played  in  the  freedom  ot  our  nations.  An 
introduction  to  physical  readiness  training  and  exercises  that  normally  include  M16-A1  rifle 
firing,  rappelling,  and  airmobile  helicopter  operations.  Weekly  leadership  laboratories. 
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MY102      Basic  Military  Science  II  (2).  A  review  of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  service. 

Extensi\c  study  t)n  the  fundamentals  of  leadership  development  and  the  importance  of 
understanding  the  principles  needed  for  effective  leadership.  Continued  emphasis  on  physi- 
cal training  and  exercises  which  normally  include  M16-A1  rifle  firing,  rappelling,  and  air- 
mohilo  helicopter  operations.  Weekly  leadership  laboratories. 

MY20I       Basic  Military  Leadership  I  (2).  Fundamentals  of  land  navigation  that  include  map  read- 
ing, terrain  identification,  intersection,  resection  and  polar  coordinates.  A  study  of  preven- 
tive medicine  countermeasures  and  first-aid  techniques  that  every  leader  must  know. 
Requires  mandatory  physical  readiness  training.  There  are  also  field  training  exercises  that 
normally  include  M16-A1  rifle  firing,  rappelling,  and  airmobile  helicopter  operations. 
Weekly  leadership  laboratt>ries. 

MY202      Basic  Military  Leadership  II  (2).  The  fundamentals  of  small  unit  tactics  and  their  applica- 
tion in  peacetime  and  wartime  operations.  Continued  study  of  preventive  medicine  coun- 
termeasures and  first  aid  techniques  that  every  leader  must  know.  Requires  mandatory 
physical  training  and  includes  both  lecture  and  leadership  laboratory.  Two  weekend  train- 
ing exercises  normally  include  M16-A1  rifle  firing,  rappelling,  and  airmobile  helicopter 
operations. 

MY298  U.S.  Army  Airborne  School  (4).  Trains  students  in  military  parachuting  techniques. 
There  are  three  phases  of  training.  During  the  ground  phase,  students  learn  how  to  do 
parachute  landing  falls  and  practice  exiting  the  aircraft.  During  the  tower  phase,  a  team 
effort  or  "mass  exit"  concept  replaces  the  individual  type  training  of  the  ground  phase. 
During  the  jump  phase,  students  will  complete  five  parachute  jumps,  with  at  least  one 
being  a  night  operation.  The  jumps  are  conducted  at  1200  ft  above  ground  level  from  fly- 
ing fixed  wing  aircraft. 

Emphasis  on  physical  fitness  through  all  phases  of  training.  This  course  is  open  only  to  enrolled 
ROTC  cadets  who  demonstrate  appropriate  levels  of  physical  fitness  and  emotional  maturity. 

MY30I      Officership  1  (3).  A  course  examining  the  foundations  of  officership,  the  character, 

responsibilities,  and  status  of  being  a  commissioned  officer.  Emphasis  on  the  warrior  ethic. 
The  course  covers  a  wide  spectrum  of  subjects,  from  training  in  common  military  skills  to 
fostering  a  value  system  that  emphasizes  service  to  the  nation,  readiness  to  persevere  in  the 
face  of  obstacles,  and  willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  pursuit  of  the  greater  good. 
The  course  includes  lectures,  advanced  leadership  laboratory,  physical  training,  and  practi- 
cal field  training  exercises.  Prerequisites:  Completion  of  basic  military  science  (or  construc- 
tive credit)  and  status  of  a  contracted  Army  ROTC  cadet. 

MY302      Officership  II  (3).  A  continuing  development  of  the  processes  that  distinguish  commis- 
sioned military  service  from  other  professional  endeavors.  The  main  emphasis  of  this  class 
is  the  preparation  of  cadets  for  the  six-week  advanced  camp  they  normally  attend  at  the 
end  of  the  junior  year.  Here  their  capability  to  conceptualize,  innovate,  synthesize  informa- 
tion, and  make  sound  decisions  while  under  stress  are  evaluated.  Includes  advanced  leader- 
ship laboratory,  enhanced  physical  training,  and  practical  field  training  exercises. 
Prerequisite:  MY303  Officership  1. 

MY401      Advanced  Military  Leadership  I  (3).  A  study  oi  military  professionalism  and  emphasis  on 
command  and  staff  relationships,  organizational  functions  and  duties  of  various  staff  officers 
that  assist  in  the  leadership  of  the  organization.  A  study  of  personnel  and  logistical  systems 
and  the  role  they  play  in  helping  the  organization  optimize  operations  and  improve  life  in 
the  Army  community.  Training  in  staft  briefings  is  used  as  an  introduction  to  military  pro- 
cedures. The  course  includes  lecture,  laboratory,  and  physical  readiness  training. 
Prerequisites:  MY303  and  304  Officership  1  and  II. 

MY402      Advanced  Military  Leadership  II  (3).  A  study  of  ethics  and  professionalism  in  the  military 
and  the  role  they  play  in  carrying  out  the  defense  policy  of  the  United  States.  The  funda- 
mentals of  military  law,  its  impact  on  the  American  military  society.  A  study  of  the  law,  its 
impact  on  the  American  military  society,  and  its  place  in  the  jurisdictional  process  of 
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American  society.  A  study  of  the  law  and  warfare  and  its  relationship  to  the  conduct  of  sol- 
diers in  combat.  The  course  includes  lectures,  laboratory,  and  physical  readiness  training. 
Prerequisite:  MY40I  Advanced  Military  Leadership  I. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

M.  Aldana;  C.  Capitano;  Y.  Clemmen;  M.  Denner;  D.  Dysart;  A.  Eire;  R.  Ferland  (Chair); 
I.  Mankin;  E.  Poeter;  R.  Sitler;  N.  Vosburg 

Studying  a  language  other  than  English,  and  the  culture  and  literature  of  the  people 
who  speak  that  language,  combines  personal  satisfaction  with  career  preparation.   In 
today's  globally  competitive  world,  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  greatly  enhances  an 
individual's  credentials,  whether  in  business,  government,  service  organizations,  or  educa- 
tion. In  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages,  advanced  study  and  the  Senior  Project  pro- 
vide enriching  opportunities  for  writing  and  research.   Language  majors  have  pursued  top- 
ics as  varied  as  racism  in  Francophone  North  Africa,  the  connection  between  women  and 
nature  in  South  American  literature,  and  didacticism  in  contemporary  French  fairy  tales. 
Modem  language  graduates  have  pursued  a  variety  of  endeavors,  including  graduate  study 
and  study  or  work  abroad. 

Majors  are  offered  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  Other  possibilities  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Double  Major  -  Students  who  begin  their  language  study  at  the  200  level  may  find  it 
possible  and  desirable  to  combine  a  language  major  with  a  major  in  another  area.  The 
Department  of  Modem  Languages  and  Literatures  favors  this  procedure  and  will  advise  stu- 
dents how  best  to  complement  their  language  major  with  their  other  area  of  study,  consid- 
ering such  objectives  as  the  foreign  service,  a  business  career,  teaching,  or  graduate  study. 
The  student  will  have  the  option,  with  the  approval  of  both  major  departments,  to  write  a 
senior  project  in  only  one  of  his  or  her  majors  or  to  write  two  separate  papers,  one  for  each 
major. 

Study  Abroad  Program  -  Centers  are  maintained  in  France,  Germany,  Mexico,  Russia, 
Hong  Kong,  England,  and  Spain.  It  is  expected  that  all  language  majors  will  participate  in 
at  least  one  semester  of  the  Study  Abroad  Program.  This  program  is  recommended  also  for 
any  student  who  wishes  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  language  proficiency  while  working  on  a 
major  in  another  field.  A  large  range  of  courses  is  available  in  the  foreign  centers,  and  the 
program  usually  facilitates  the  obtaining  of  a  double  major.  England  and  Hong  Kong  cen- 
ters will  not  be  considered  as  study  of  a  foreign  language. 

Minor  -  A  minor  is  offered  in  French,  German,  Russian,  or  Spanish.  It  consists  of  15 
credit  hours  above  the  102  level  in  the  chosen  language.  With  the  advice  of  the  student's 
adviser  and  a  professor  in  the  planned  minor,  the  sequence  and  combination  of  courses  is 
determined.  Any  appropriate  courses  listed  in  the  Stetson  University  Bulletin  (except  for- 
mer winter  term  courses  at  the  100  and  200  levels)  may  be  applied  to  the  hours  required 
for  the  minor.   A  modern  language  minor  may  be  fully  completed  during  one  semester 
abroad  after  the  student  has  finished  102  or  met  the  prerequisite  to  participate. 

There  are  also  majors  and  minors  in  Latin  American  Studies,  Russian  Studies,  and 
International  Studies.  Consult  the  index  for  descriptions. 

Retro-Credit.  Any  student  who,  on  the  basis  of  the  department  test  or  interview,  is 
placed  in  a  200-  or  300-level  course  and  completes  this  course  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
will  receive  five  hours  credit  for  the  102-level  of  the  language  in  question.  No  credit  will 
be  given  if  this  would  mean  duplication  of  credit  which  the  student  has  already  received, 
whatever  the  source. 
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Scholarships.  Consult  the  section  on  Scholarships  in  this  Bulletin  tor  information  con- 
cerning the  Corinne  Lynch  Scholars  program  for  Modem  Language  majors.  Scholarships 
are  also  available  for  our  semester  and  year  abroad  programs.  Application  must  be  made 
through  the  Chair  of  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages  and  Literatures. 


FRENCH 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  C.ENER.AL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

French  201  3 

French  202 ^3 

Total  lower-division  hours 6 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

French  301  3 

French  305  3 

French  309 3 

French  310 3 

French  415 3 


French  416 3 

French  483 1 

French  498 3 

*Department  Electives  in  French  .^6 

Total  upper-divi.sion  hours 28 

*French  majors  who  wish  to  be  certified  to  teach 
in  grades  K-12  are  required  to  take  Linguistics  301 
and  Education  361.  Both  courses  can  he  included 
under  Department  Electives. 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  34 

IV.     ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 
It  is  expected  that  all  language  majors  will  partici- 
pate in  at  least  one  semester  of  the  Study  Abroad 
Program. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Teaching  Certification 

Students  interested  in  a  French  major  with  secondary  teaching  certification,  and  enter- 
ing their  first  year  of  college  after  July  1,  2001,  must  meet  state-mandated  requirements  in 
general  education  and  professional  study.   Please  see  the  Teacher  Education  section  of  the 
Bulletin  and  consult  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Teacher 
Education. 


GERMAN 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

German  201  3 

German  202 ..3 

Total  lower-division  hours 6 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

German  301  3 

German  309 3 

German  310 3 

German  409 3 

German  410 3 


German  483  1 

German  498 3 

*Department  Electives  in  German  ^ 

Total  upper-division  hours 28 

*German  majors  who  wish  to  be  certified  to  teach 
in  grades  K-12  are  required  to  take  Linguistics  301 
and  Education  361.  Both  courses  can  be  included 
under  Department  Electives. 

Total  hours  required  m  the  major:  34 

IV.     ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  1 20. 
It  is  expected  that  all  language  majors  will  partici- 
pate in  at  least  one  semester  ot  the  Study  Abroad 
Program. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Teaching  Certification 

Students  interested  in  a  German  major  with  secondary  teaching  certification,  and  enter- 
ing their  first  year  of  college  after  July  1,  2001,  must  meet  state-mandated  requirements  in 
general  education  and  professional  study.   Please  see  the  Teacher  Education  section  o\  the 
Bulletin  and  consult  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  adviser  in  the  Department  ot  Teacher 
Education. 
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SPANISH 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Spanish  201  3 

Spanish  202  .3^ 

Total  lower-division  hours 6 


Spanish  414,  415,  416  6 

*  Department  Electives  in  Spanish 6 

Total  upper-division    28 

*Spanish  majors  who  wish  to  he  certified  to  teach 
in  grades  K-12  are  required  to  take  Linguistics  301 
and  Education  361.  Both  courses  can  be  included 
under  Department  Electives. 

Total  hours  required  in  the  major:  34 

IV.     ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 
It  is  expected  that  all  language  majors  will  partici- 
pate in  at  least  one  semester  of  the  Study  Abroad 
Program. 


111.    UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Spanish  301  3 

Spanish  305C  or  Spanish  306C 3 

Spanish  483  1 

Spanish  498  3 

Two  courses  from  each  ot  the  following: 
Spanish  308,  310,  311  6 

Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Teaching  Certification 

Students  interested  in  a  Spanish  major  with  secondary  teaching  certification,  and  enter- 
ing their  first  year  of  college  after  July  1,  2001,  must  meet  state-mandated  requirements  in 
general  education  and  professional  study.   Please  see  the  Teacher  Education  section  of  the 
Bulletin  and  consult  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Teacher 
Education. 


Course  Offerings 

Linguistics 

LS301        Introduction  to  Linguistics  (3).  Introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  languages. 

Overview  of  the  various  fields  of  Hnguistics  with  readings  and  discussions  of  the  most 
important  current  trends  in  this  discipline.  Prerequisite:  Open  to  all  students  who  have  sat- 
isfied the  University  language  requirement. 

Italian 

IN  101  Elementary  Italian  (5).  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  Italian  or  no  more  than 
two  years  of  regular  high  school  Italian.  Preference  given  to  Music  students.  This  course 
will  NOT  satisfy  the  10-hour  Modern  Language  requirement. 

Literature  in  Translation 

FL300        (EH321)Foreign  Literature  in  Translation  (3).  A  variety  of  topics  will  he  offered  under 
this  title.  The  student  will  study  works  mainly  froin  French,  German,  Russian,  and  Spanish 
literature.  Depending  upon  the  specific  course  and  the  instructor,  various  genres  and  peri- 
ods will  he  covered.  Cross-listed  with  EH321. 

Teaching  Methods 

EN361       Special  Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Languages;  Kindergarten  -  Grade  12  (4).  Theories 
of  language  learning,  teaching  techniques,  curriculum  materials,  observations  on  and  off 
campus,  and  use  of  instructional  media  in  the  foreign  language  classroom.  Prerequisite:  sen- 
ior standing  in  the  target  language  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 


French 
FHlOl 

FHI02 
FH201 


Elementary  French  I  (5).  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  French  or  no  more  than 
two  years  of  regular  high-school  French. 

Elementary  French  II  (5).  For  students  who  have  completed  FHIOl  and  for  students  who 
have  had  more  than  two  years  of  regular  high-school  French  whose  placement  scores  indi- 
cate admission  to  this  level. 

Intermediate  French  (3).  Emphasis  on  the  development  of  speaking  and  writing  skills 
combined  with  grammar  review.  Prerequisite:  FH102  or  placement  hy  examination. 
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FH202       Introduction  to  Readings  in  French  (3).  Emphasis  on  vocabulary  building  and  the  acquisi- 
tion ot  readiiiK  •"■kills.  Prerequisite:  FH201  or  permission  of  instructor. 

FH301  French  Composition  and  Conversation  (3).  Emphasis  on  developing  a  high  level  of  profi- 
ciency in  the  writing  and  conversational  skills.  Prerequisite:  FH201  or  placement  by  exami- 
nation. 

FH303       Business  French  (3).  Emphasis  upon  the  vocabulary  and  writing  skills  necessary  for  the 
business  world.  Prerequisite:  FH201. 

FH305  Survey  of  French  Civilization  (3).  A  survey  of  the  development  of  French  music,  art, 
architecture,  and  history  with  emphasis  upon  the  French  contribution  to  the  Western 
World. 

FH309,310        Survey  of  French  Literature  (3,  3).  A  survey  ot  French  literature  from  its  beginnings 
through  the  nineteenth  century.  Representative  wtirks  from  each  period  are  read  and 
interpreted.  For  French  majors  or  advanced  students. 

FH385,485        Independent  Study. 

FH415,416        Studies  in  French  Literature  (3,  3).  Study  of  specific  genres  in  French  literature. 

Prerequisite:  FH309/310  or  equivalent. 

FH483       Prospectus  for  Senior  Project  (1).  Directed  research  including  topic  selection,  full  bibliog- 
raphy and  detailed  outline  to  prepare  for  senior  project. 

FH498       Senior  Project  (3).  Research  project  in  French  or  Francophone  literature  or  culture  devel- 
oped in  conjunction  with  adviser. 

FH329,330        Study  Abroad-French  (15,  15).  Students  register  under  this  number  for  their  study 
abroad.  After  transcripts  are  reviewed,  credit  is  entered  for  individual  courses. 


German 

GNlOl 


GN102 


Elementary  German  I  (5).  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  German  or  no  more 
than  two  years  of  regular  high-school  German.  This  course  focuses  on  the  acquisition  of 
the  basic  German  language  skills  of  speaking,  writing,  listening  and  reading  as  well  as  the 
acquisition  ot  basic  grammatical  structures.  Cultural  topics  will  be  an  integral  part  ot  the 
language  learning. 

Elementary  German  II  (5).  For  students  who  have  completed  GNlOl    And  for  those  who 
have  had  more  than  two  years  of  regular  high-school  German.  As  a  continuation  of 
GNlOl,  this  course  focuses  on  the  further  acquisition  and  development  of  basic  German 
language  skills  and  expanding  the  foundation  for  cultural  competency  toward  the  German 
countries. 


GN201      Intermediate  German  I  (3).  Provides  students  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  and  expand 

basic  language  skills  for  more  diversified  and  complex  communicative  purposes.  This  course 
will  focus  on  expanding  students'  active  vocabulary  and  on  strengthening  skills  in  gram- 
matically correct  oral  and  written  discourse.  Prerequisite:  GN102  or  appropriate  placement 
score. 

GN202      Intermediate  German  II  (3).  A  continuation  of  the  structure  and  goals  of  GN201.  A  focus 
will  be  on  expanded  language  acquisition  through  active  engagement  with  texts  from  a 
wide  spectrum  ot  media.  Prerequisite:  GN201,  appropriate  placement  score,  or  permission 
ot  instructor. 

GN301      Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition  (3).  Emphasis  on  developing  an  advanced  level 
ot  proficiency  in  writing  and  conversational  skills.  This  course  will  tocus  on  the  appropriate 
use  of  idiomatic  German,  as  well  as  on  variations  in  syntax  and  style.  Prerequisite:  GN202 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
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GN303      Business  in  Germany  (3).  TAUGHT  IN  ENGLISH.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students. 
No  previous  German  or  Business  courses  are  required.  By  examining  German  business  prac- 
tices from  historical  and  social  perspectives,  students  will  acquire  the  cultural  competency 
necessary  to  function  effectively  and  professionally  in  the  German  business  environment. 
For  German  Majors  and  Minors  there  will  be  a  significant  German  language  component  to 
the  course. 

GN309      Introduction  to  German  Culture  (3).  Taught  in  English.  Open  to  all  students.  This  course 
will  emphasize  aspects  of  German  culture  from  a  historical  perspective.  Literary  and  other 
cultural  documents  as  well  as  examples  in  the  visual  arts  and  in  music  will  introduce  stu- 
dents to  diverse  aspects  of  modern  Germany  as  it  developed  into  a  multicultural  nation. 

GN310      Issues  in  German  Culture  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  engage  students  in  comparative 
analyses  of  different  cultural  phenomena  and  practices  in  German  speaking  countries. 
Topics  vary  but  will  generally  focus  on  a  social  or  cultural  movement,  a  period  in  German 
cultural  history,  or  a  social  or  ethnic  group. 

GN385,485       Independent  Study. 

GN409      Introduction  to  Literature  (3).  This  course  will  introduce  students  to  different  periods, 
genres  and  themes  in  the  history  of  German  literature.  By  learning  textual  analysis  based 
on  a  language  other  than  their  own,  students  should  develop  a  critical  sense  of  differences 
in  style,  genre,  period  and  authors.  The  course  highlights  both  historical  significance  and 
modem  perspective. 

GN410       Studies  in  German  Literature  (3).  This  course  is  organized  around  a  specific  theme  or  lit- 
erary period,  a  genre  or  a  selected  author  or  group  of  authors  in  German  speaking  coun- 
tries. It  is  designed  to  strengthen  and  expand  students'  skills  in  critical  analysis  of  literary 
texts. 

GN483       Prospectus  for  Senior  Project  (1).  Preparation  of  topic,  full  bibliography  and  detailed 
outline  for  senior  project. 

GN498      Senior  Project  (3).  Research  project  in  German  literature  or  culture  developed  in  con- 
junction with  adviser. 

GN329,330       Study  Abroad-German  (15,  15).  Students  register  under  this  number  for  their  study 
abroad.  After  transcripts  are  received,  credit  is  entered  for  individual  courses. 

Russian 

RSNIOI    Elementary  Russian  1(5).  For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  Russian  or  no  more 
than  two  years  of  regular  high  school  Russian.    Introduction  to  the  alphabet,  basic  gram- 
mar, and  vocabulary  of  modern  Russian  language. 

RSN102  Elementary  Russian  II  (5).  For  students  who  have  completed  RSNIOI  and  for  students 
who  have  had  two  or  more  years  of  high-school  Russian  whose  placement  scores  indicate 
admission  to  this  level. 

RSN20 1,202     Second-year  Russian  (5,  5).  Grammar  review.  Emphasis  on  improved  listening  com- 
prehension and  speaking  ability. 

RSN301,302     Intermediate  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  (3,  3).  Emphasis  on  the  appli- 
cation of  grammar  to  written  compositions.  Extensive  vocabulary  building. 
Continued  development  of  oral  proficiency  through  individual  and  group  discussions 
and  presentations. 

RSN305,306     Short  Stories  and  Poetry.  (3,  3).  Reading  in  Russian  literature. 

RSN329,330     Study  Abroad-Russian  (15,  15).  Students  register  under  this  number  for  their  study 
abroad.  After  transcripts  are  reviewed,  credit  is  entered  for  individual  courses. 
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RSN401,402     Advanced  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  (3,  3).  Provides  advanced 

Russian  students  the  chance  to  poUsh,  advance,  and  diversity-  their  skilb.  Fixus  on 
stylistics.  syntax,  and  vocabulary  building.  Prerequisite  tor  RSK401:  RSN302  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite  for  RSN402:  RSN401  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

RSN485    Independent  Study. 

Spanish 

SHlOl       Elementary  Spanish  I  (5).  For  students  who  have  no  previous  Spanish  or  no  more  than 

two  years  ot  regular  high-school  Spanish. 

SHI 02       Elementary  Spanish  II  (5).  For  students  who  have  completed  SHlOl  and  for  those  who 

ha\e  had  more  than  two  years  of  regular  high-school  Spanish  whose  placement  scores  indi- 
cate admission  to  this  level. 

SH201       Intermediate  Spanish  (3).  Emphasis  on  the  development  oi  speaking  and  writing  skills 
combined  with  grammar  review.  Prerequisite:  SH102  or  placement  by  examination. 

SH202       Introduction  to  Readings  in  Spanish  (3).  Emphasis  on  vocabulary  building  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  reading  skills.  Prerequisite:  SH201  or  permission  ot  instructor. 

SH300       Internship  in  the  Mexican- American  Community  (3).  Prerequisite:  wrinen  permission  of 

instructor. 

SH301       Spanish  Composition  (3).  Emphasis  on  developing  a  high  level  of  ptoficiency  in  the  wnt- 
ing  skills.  Prerequisite:  SH201  or  placement  by  examination. 

SH302       Spanish  Conversation  (3).  Emphasis  on  developing  a  high  level  ot  proficiency  in  the  spo- 
ken language.  Prerequisite:  SH20I  or  placement  by  examination.  Not  op>en  to  native 
speakers. 

SH303       Business  Spanish  (3).  Emphasis  upon  the  vocabular\'  and  writing  skills  necessar>'  for  the 

business  world.  Prerequisite:  SH201. 

SH305       Survey  of  Spanish  Civiliration  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  histor>-  and  culture  of  Spain 

from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present,  including  political  and  intellectual  histor>-,  geography 
and  the  arts.  Class  is  taught  in  Spanish,  with  readings  in  Spanish  and  English  complement- 
ed by  the  use  of  audio- visual  materials.  Prerequisite:  SH201  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SH306       Sur\ey  of  Spanish  American  Civilization  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  history  and  culture 
of  Spanish  America  from  Pre-Columbian  times  to  the  present,  including  political  and 
intellectual  histor\-,  geography,  and  the  arts.  Class  is  taught  in  Spanish,  with  readings  in 
Spanish  and  English  complemented  by  the  use  of  films  and  audio-visual  materials. 
Prerequisite:  SH201  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SH308       Topics  in  Hispanic  Culture  (3).  \arious  special  topics  pertaining  to  the  culture  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  world  are  offered  under  this  title.  Class  is  taught  in  Spanish,  with  read- 
ings and/or  complementar\-  audio-visual  materials  in  English  and  Spanish.   Prerequisite: 
SH201  or  permission  ot  instructor. 

SH310       Constructing  Identities  in  Spanish  Literature  (3).   Representative  Spanish  literar>  works 
from  the  Middle  .\ges  to  the  present  are  studied  in  this  course.  The  course  stresses  how 
identities  are  formed  through  language  and  culture.  Readings  and  discussiorw  are  in 
Spanish.   Prerequisite:  SH202  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SH311       Constructing  Identities  in  Spanish  American  Literature  (3).  Students  will  study  imp<;ir- 
tant  works  and  authors  of  the  Spanish-speaking  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
the  pericvJ  of  the  conquest  to  the  present  day.   Emphasis  is  on  the  formation  ot  identities 
through  language  and  culture.   Readings  and  discussions  are  in  Spanish.   Prerequisite: 
SH202  or  permission  ot  instructor. 
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SH2 98,398        Contemporary  Mexico/Contemporary  Spain  (1-3).  Periodically,  trips  are  sponsored 
to  Mexico,  Spain  or  other  Spanish-speaking  countries.  Students  study  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  live  in  selected  homes  in  all  centers.  Trips  and  cultural  activities  are  organ- 
ized. 

SH385,485        Independent  Study. 

SH414       Theme  Study  (3).   Various  courses  in  the  literature  and/or  cinema  of  Spain  and/or 

Spanish  America  are  offered  under  this  title.   Each  course  is  centered  on  a  specific  theme, 
such  as  Justice,  Violence,  War,  The  Encounter,  Poetic  Friendships  Between  Spain  and 
Spanish  America,  The  Kitchen,  Dictatorship,  Exile,  etc.  Readings  and  discussions  are  in 
Spanish.   Prerequisite:  One  of  the  three  300-level  literature  or  topics  courses  or  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

SH415       Spanish  American  Genre/Period  Study  (3).   Various  courses  in  the  literature  of  Spanish 

America  are  offered  under  this  title.  Offerings  include  the  20*-"  Century  Spanish 
American  Novel,  The  Contemporary  Spanish  American  Short  Story,  The  Argentine 
Novel,  Spanish  American  Modernist  Poetry,  etc.   Prerequisite:  One  of  the  three  300-level 
literature  or  topics  courses  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SH416       Spanish  Genre/Period  Study  (3).   Various  courses  in  the  literature  of  Spain  are  offered 

under  this  title,  such  as  Golden  Age  Drama,  19'-''  or  ZO*-"  Century  Novel,  Post-Civil  War 
Narrative,  and  Contemporary  Theater.  Prerequisite:  One  ot  the  three  300-level  literature 
or  topics  courses  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SH483       Prospectus  for  Senior  Project  (1).  Directed  research  including  topic  selection,  full  bibliog- 
raphy and  detailed  outline  to  prepare  for  senior  project. 

SH498       Senior  Project  (3).  Research  project  in  Spanish  or  Latin  American  literature  or  culture 
developed  in  conjunction  with  adviser. 

SH329,330        Study  Abroad-Spanish  (15,15).  Students  register  under  this  number  for  their  study 
abroad.  After  transcripts  are  received,  credit  is  entered  for  individual  courses. 

MUSIC  (LIBERAL  ARTS) 

Arts  and  Sciences  Adviser:  W.  Dickson 

Degree  requirements  are  listed  under  Academic  Programs,  School  of  Music.  Students 
who  are  interested  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  may  obtain  further 
information  from  Wayne  Dickson  and/or  the  School  of  Music. 

PHILOSOPHY 

R.  Hall  (Chair);  G.  Markle;  S.  Peppers-Bates 

Philosophy  wonders  about  the  world,  that  there  is  one  and  what  sort  of  place  it  is;  and 
about  persons,  what  sort  of  creatures  we  are,  how  we  relate  to  each  other  and  how  we 
ought  to  live  our  lives.  Philosophical  wonder,  however,  does  not  simply  think  about  these 
important  matters,  it  thinks  them  through,  disciplined  and  guided  by  logical  standards  for 
clear  and  critical  thought.  In  this  process  of  critical  wonder,  we  gain  self-knowledge, 
knowledge  of  others,  and  most  profoundly  the  courage  to  think  for  ourselves  and  to  be  who 
we  are.  The  study  of  philosophy — and  the  love  of  wisdom  it  engenders — is  thus  an  excel- 
lent foundation  for  further  study  and  for  careers  in  many  fields,  especially  in  higher  educa- 
tion, law,  religion,  and  business.  More  importantly,  the  study  of  philosophy  helps  us  to 
develop  what  Socrates  called  "the  examined  life,"  which  for  him  is  the  only  life  worth  liv- 
ing. 
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Major  in  Philosophy 

I.  GENER.AL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  tor  the  College  ot  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

PY104    Intrtxluction  to  Logic 3 

PY250    Histor>  of  Ancient  PhiKisophy  3 

PY260    Histor>  of  NU)dem  Philosophy ^ 

Total  lower-division  hours 9 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 
PY350    Ethics  3 

Minor  in  Philosophy 

I.      LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

PY25C    Histonof  Ancient  Philosophy  3 

PY260    History  of  Modem  Philosophy 3 

Philosophy  Elective  -J 

Total  lower-division  hours 9 


PY351    Epistemolog>' OR 

PY  352  Metaphysics 3 

PY400    Department  Seminar 3 

PY497    Reading  for  Senior  Project 3 

PY498    Senior  Project 3 

Philosophy  Elective 3 

Philosophy  Elective  -3 

Total  upper-division  hours 21 

Total  hours  required  for  the  Major  in  Philosophy:30 

1\'.     ELECTIX'ES:  Hours  to  equal  a  minimum  of  120. 


11.     UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

PhiUmiphy  Elective  3 

Philosophy  Elective  3 

Philosophy  Elective  .3 

Total  upper-division  hours 9 

Total  hours  required  for  the  Minor  in  Philosophy:  18 


Applied  Ethics  Minor  in  Philosophy 

Ronald  L.  Hall  (Coordinator) 

PY250  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 
OR 

PY260  History  of  Modem  Philosophy 3 

PY  350  Ethics 3 

Four  courses  from  the  following  (at  least  two  of 
which  must  be  at  the  300  level  or  higher): 

PY106    Ethical  Decision  Making 12 

PY107    Feminist  Ethics 
PY108    Environmental  Ethics 
CIS351  Ethics  and  Technology 
CN210  Ethics  in  Communication 


ES351   Economics,  Ethics,  and  Religion 
MGT409  Managerial  Ethics  and  Decision  Making 
PE316  Environmental  Politics 
PE425  Contemporary  Political  Thought 
PSY470  Internship  1:  Ethical  and  Professional 

Issues  in  Psychology 
REL351  The  Ethics  of  Peace  and  War 
REL352  Ecology  and  Ethics 
REL453  Frontiers  in  Medical  Ethics 
SY375  Sociology  of  Health  and  Illness 

Total  hours  required  for  Applied  Ethics  Minor   18 


Course  Offerings 

PYlOl 


Introduction  to  Philosophy  (3).  An  introduction  to  basic  philosophical  issues  such  as  the 
nature  of  morality,  the  nature  oi  the  soul,  and  the  meaning  of  life.  The  intent  is  to  teach 
the  students  to  think  critically  about  such  philosophical  issues. 

PY104       Introduction  to  Logic  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  techniques  that  aid  in 
distinguishing  good  arguments  from  bad  arguments. 

PY105       (REL  105)  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3).  .^n  introduction  to  the  basic 

philosophical  issues  in  religious  thought. 

PY106  Ethical  Decision-Making  (3).  An  introduction  to  philosophical  analysis  of  contemporary 
moral  problems.  The  course  explores  the  reLtiorxship  between  "everyday  morality"  and  the 
ethical  theorizing  of  philosophers.  Topics  may  include  abortion,  euthanasia,  human  rights, 
and  justice. 

PY107       Feminist  Ethics  (3).  An  introduction  to  feminine  and  feminist  approaches  to  ethics  and 
their  critiques  of  traditional  ethical  theory,  with  a  specific  focus  on  such  practical  issues  as 
violence  against  women,  sexual  assault,  domestic  violence,  sexual  harassment,  and  the 
global  sex  industry. 

PY108       Environmental  Ethics  (3).  An  introduction  to  practical  moral  issues  that  arise  in  dealing 
with  conflicts  between  human  needs,  desires  and  values,  and  the  ecology  of  the  natural 
world. 
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PY250 


History  of  Ancient  Philosophy  (3).  A  sun'ey  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Pre-Socratics,  Plato 
and  Aristotle. 


PY25 1  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy  (3).  A  survey  oi  philosophy  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Renaissance,  with  emphasis  on  Augustine,  Aquinas,  and  Scotus. 

PY260       History  of  Modern  Philosophy  (3).  A  survey  of  the  works  in  the  western  philosophical 
tradition  from  Descartes  and  the  Rationalists,  through  Hume  and  the  Empiricists,  to  Kant. 

PY261        History  of  Asian  Philosophy  (3).  A  survey  of  the  ancient  foundations  and  the  modem 

developments  of  the  major  Asian  philosophical  traditions,  notably  the  Indian  and  Chinese, 
and  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  modem  Western  philosophical  tradition. 

PY304  Great  Philosophers  (3).  An  examination  of  the  thought  of  a  philosopher  whose  work  has 
significantly  altered  or  influenced  the  course  of  philosophical  reflection. 

PY305       Philosophy  of  Mind  (3).  An  examination  of  the  nature  of  consciousness.  Topics  may 

include  contemporary  theories  of  behaviorism,  functionalism,  artificial  intelligence,  and 
cognitive  science. 

PY306  Philosophy  of  Language  (3).  An  examination  of  the  role  of  language  in  shaping,  limiting 
and  expressing  thought.  The  connection  between  philosophy  and  language  and  the  nature 
of  language  itself  will  be  explored  through  the  work  ot  contemporary'  philosophers. 

PY307       Social  and  Political  Philosophy  (3).   An  examination  of  contemporary-  social  and  political 
issues  in  the  light  of  classical  and  contemporary  works  of  philosophy.  Topics  may  include 
justice,  freedom,  property',  equality,  and  democracy. 

PY308       Existentialism  (3).  An  examination  of  issues  concerning  the  meaning  of  human  exis- 
tence. Sample  topics  may  include:  freedom  and  responsibility,  anxiety  and  death,  authen- 
ticity and  alienation,  the  individual  and  society,  emotions  and  reason,  faith  and  God. 

PY309       Feminist  Philosophy  (3)  An  examination  of  feminist  philosophers'  efforts  to  develop  a 

perspecti\'e  ot  their  own.  Discussions  will  focus  on  feminist  analyses  of  the  family,  pornog- 
raphy, reproductive  rights,  violence  against  women,  the  intersection  of  gender,  race,  and 
class,  women's  oppression,  the  causes  of  that  oppression,  and  ways  of  fighting  it. 

PY310       Contemporary  Philosophy  (3).  A  survey  of  philosophical  movements  and/or  influential 
individual  philosophers  ot  the  20'-'^  and  21^*^  centuries. 

PY313       Philosophy  of  Religion  (3).  An  examination  of  some  of  the  major  issues  in  classical  and 
contemporary'  philosophy  of  religion,  including  the  nature  and  significance  of  religious  lan- 
guage, the  existence  and  nature  of  God,  the  problem  of  evil,  religious  experience,  miracles, 
and  alternatives  to  theism. 

PY3 14       Philosophy  of  Education  (3).   Selected  topics  in  the  philosophy  of  education  are  dis- 
cussed. Topics  may  include  Plato's  and  Aristotle's  philosophies  ot  education,  the  philoso- 
phies of  education  in  the  Hellenistic  Schools,  and  modern  philosophies  of  education 
including  Dewey  and  Rousseau. 

PY350       Ethics  (3)  An  examination  of  the  two  major  approaches  to  ethics,  action-based  ethical 

theories  and  virtue-based  ethical  theories  and  an  examination  ot  the  nature  of  ethical  lan- 
guage and  ethical  reasoning. 

PY351  Epistemology  (3).  An  examination  of  human  knowledge  with  attention  to  recent  develop- 
ments and  classical  theories.  Topics  include  skepticism,  the  justification  of  beliefs,  rational- 
ity and  truth. 

PY352  Metaphysics  (3).  An  examination  of  the  classic  philosophical  problems  concerning  the 
nature  of  reality.  Topics  may  include  the  nature  of  consciousness,  causation,  freedom  and 
determinism,  the  nature  of  persons,  questions  of  the  objectivity  and/or  subjectivity  of  reality. 
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PY353  Aesthetics  (3).  An  examination  of  the  arts  and  their  relation  to  philosophy.  Tt^pics  may 
include  theories  of  art  and  beauty,  language  and  music;  philosophy  and  the  dramatic  arts; 
philosophy  and  film;  philosophy  and  literature. 

PY390       Topics  in  Philosophy  (3).  Topics  studied  will  vary  and  may  include  philosophical  move- 
ments (such  as  pragmatism),  historical  periods  (such  as  Roman  and  Hellenistic  philoso- 
phy), and  philosophical  areas  (such  as  the  philosophy  of  law). 

PY400       Department  Seminar  (3,  3).   Selected  topics  in  philosophy  are  discussed  in  a  seminar  for- 
mat. One  member  of  the  department  directs  the  seminar,  but  other  members  of  the  philos- 
ophy faculty  participate.  This  course  is  required  for  all  philosophy  majors  and  may  be 
repeated  tor  credit. 

PY453       Advanced  Logic  (3).  A  study  of  second  order  predicate  calculus,  mathematical  logic,  and 
on  occasion,  modal  logic.   Prerequisite:  PY104. 

PY485,  PY486  Independent  Study  (1-3),  (1-3). 

PY497        Reading  for  Senior  Project  (3). 

PY498       Senior  Project  (3).    Prerequisite:  PY497. 


PHYSICS 

G.  dander;  A.  Jusick;  T.  Lick;  K.  Riggs  (Chair) 

Physics  is  the  study  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature  governing  the  inner  workings  of 
ever>'thing  from  a  haseball  pitch  to  a  black  hole.  The  laws  of  nature  studied  by  physicists 
form  a  framework  upon  which  all  the  other  natural  sciences  are  built.  The  need  to  express 
those  natural  laws  in  mathematical  language  has  been  the  driving  force  behind  many 
advances  in  mathematics,  and  physics  lies  at  the  core  of  applied  science  and  engineering. 

The  Physics  Department  offers  a  traditional  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  physics  as 
well  as  several  pre-engineering  options  (see  the  pre-engineering  options  later  in  this  sec- 
tion). While  the  Department  tailors  the  course  of  study  to  students'  individual  needs  and 
goals,  all  of  its  majors  obtain  a  strong  foundation  focusing  on  critical  thinking,  problem 
solving,  and  research.  Faculty  maintain  open  office  hours,  and  facilities  are  open  extended 
hours  for  majors.  Research  is  actively  encouraged,  and  many  opportunities  exist:  students 
can  work  with  a  faculty  mentor  on  campus  during  the  summer  or  participate  in  one  of 
many  off-campus  opportunities  in  both  academia  and  industr>'.  Students  regularly  present 
their  work  at  professional  meetings  and  publish  papers  in  national  journals. 

A  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  physics  can  lead  to  exciting  opportunities,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  graduate  school  (in  physics  or  engineering),  medical  school,  or  teach- 
ing. Graduates  are  employed  as  faculty  in  universities,  medical  schools,  and  high  schools; 
by  companies  such  as  IBM,  Honeywell,  and  Martin  Marietta;  and  by  government  agencies 
such  as  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories. 


Bachelor  of  Science 

i.      GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

II.  LO>X^R-niVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Physics  201  and  202 10  credits 

Mathematics  201,  202,  and  203 12  credus 

Total  lower-division  hours: 22  credits 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Physics  301 3  credits 

Physics  318 3  credits 

Physics  321  3  credits 


Physics  335 5  credits 

Physics  341 4  credits 

Physics  355 3  credits 

Physics  497 1  credit 

Physics  498 3  credits 

Physics  499 1  credit 

Tital  upper-division  hours: 26  credits 

IV.  OTHER 

One  physics  course  with  laboratory  ( 3  or  4  credits) 
with  a  course  number  of  300  or  higher 

Tnal  hours  required  in  the  major:   5 1 

V.  ELECTIV'TS:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  1 20. 
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Minor  in  Physics 

I.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  III.    OTHER 

Physics  201  and  202 10  6  additional  hours  of  physics  at  the  300  level  or 

Mathematics  201  and  202 .^8  above. 

Total  lower-division  hours: 18  Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  28 

II.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 
Physics  341 ^ 

Total  upper-division  hours: 4 

Pre-Engineering  and  the  Dual  Degree  Program 

Adviser:  G.  Glander 

All  accredited  engineering  schools  require  their  first-  and  second-year  students  to  take  a 
relatively  standardized  set  of  mathematics  and  physics  courses  that  are  commonly  referred 
to  as  pre-engineering  courses.  Students  who  perform  well  in  these  courses  are  accepted 
into  the  engineering  program  of  their  choice,  and  complete  the  specialized  courses  associ- 
ated with  that  program  during  their  third  and  fourth  years.   Stetson  does  not  offer  an  engi- 
neering degree,  but  it  does  offer  the  standard  pre-engineering  courses,  and  students  inter- 
ested in  engineering  have  the  three  options  listed  below  available  to  them.   Students  who 
choose  to  attend  Stetson  while  preparing  for  a  career  in  engineering  benefit  from  the  fos- 
tering atmosphere  of  small  class  sizes  and  close  interaction  with  faculty,  in  addition  to 
developing  the  communications  and  critical  thinking  skills  that  are  the  hallmarks  of  a  lib- 
eral arts  education. 

PRE-ENGINEERING  OPTION  ONE:  Students  choosing  this  option  complete  their 
first  two  years  at  Stetson  and  then  transfer  to  an  engineering  school,  where  they  complete 
their  undergraduate  work  and  earn  a  bachelor  of  science  in  engineering.  While  at  Stetson, 
the  students  take  essentially  the  same  pre-engineering  courses  that  their  counterparts  at 
the  engineering  school  take,  laying  a  solid  foundation  in  mathematics  and  physics,  plus  the 
general  education  courses  that  are  required  by  the  engineering  school. 

PRE-ENGINEERING  OPTION  TWO  (The  Dual  Degree  Program):  Students  choosing 
this  option  earn  bachelor  of  science  degrees  from  both  Stetson  and  an  engineering  school. 
Students  spend  three  years  at  Stetson  completing  the  requirements  for  a  physics  major,  and 
then  transfer  to  an  accredited  engineering  school  where  they  are  usually  able  to  complete 
the  engineering  degree  in  two  years.  Upon  receiving  the  engineering  degree,  they  are 
awarded  the  B.S.  degree  from  Stetson.   Students  are  free  to  complete  the  dual  degree  pro- 
gram at  any  accredited  engineering  school.   Stetson  has  formal  arrangements  with  The 
University  of  Florida  -  Gainesville,  and  The  University  of  Miami,  wherein  students  are 
guaranteed  acceptance  into  their  programs  provided  they  maintain  a  satisfactory  grade 
point  average  while  at  Stetson. 

PRE-ENGlNEERlNG  OPTION  THREE:  Many  of  our  pre-engineering  students  like 
what  they  find  at  Stetson  so  much  that  they  choose  to  complete  their  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  physics  at  Stetson,  and  then  they  pursue  specialized  training  in  engineering  at 
the  graduate  level.   Students  choosing  this  option  are  able  to  take  many  more  electives  in 
physics  and  devejop  a  much  deeper  understanding  of  the  science  that  underlies  the  field  of 
engineering  they  are  interested  in.  They  also  benefit  from  having  their  written  and  oral 
communications  skills  more  finely  honed.  These  prove  to  be  an  excellent  foundation  for 
graduate  studies  in  engineering,  and  students  are  able  to  make  the  transition  with  little  or 
no  difficulty. 
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Course  Offerings 

PSlOl,  102        College  Physics  (4,4).  An  introduction  to  the  broad  fields  of  physics:   mechanics, 
heat,  wave  motion,  optics,  electromagnetism  and  modem  physics.  Three  hours  lec- 
ture and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week.   Prerequisite  for  PSlOl:  high  school  algebra; 
prerequisite  for  PS102:  PSlOl. 

PS  152        General  Astronomy  (4).  Coordinates  and  time.  Stars,  clusters,  spectral  classification, 

energy  generation,  evolution,  element  formation.  Interstellar  matter,  galaxies,  cosmology. 
Three  hours  lecture  and  one  two-hour  lab  per  week.  Satisfies  a  University  distributive  sci- 
ence requirement.  No  prerequisites. 

PSl  54        The  Science  of  Music  (4).  An  introduction  to  the  physics  of  sound  and  music  from  a  pri- 
marily conceptual  standpoint  with  a   minimum  ot  mathematics.  Topics  covered  include 
the  production,  propagation,  and  reception  of  sound  (physical  acoustics),  and  the  physics 
of  musical  instruments  (musical  acoustics).   Satisfies  a  University  distributive  requirement 
in  science.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  two  hours  of  laborator\'  per  week.  No  prerequisites. 

PS201,  202        University  Physics  (5,5).  Calculus-based  introductory  physics  for  physics,  pre-engi- 
neering,  mathematics  and  other  science  majors.   Includes  mechanics,  waves,  heat, 
optics,  and  electromagnetism.   Four  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week. 
Corequisite  for  PS201:  MS201.   Prerequisite  for  PS202:  PS021;  Corequisite  for 
PS202:  MS202. 

PS301        Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3).  Electric  fields  and  potentials;  capacitance  and  dielectrics; 
magnetic  flux  and  magnetic  materials;  electromagnetic  induction.   Prerequisites:  PS202; 
and  PS335  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PS306  Optics  (4).  Geometrical  and  physical  optics,  with  emphasis  on  wave  optics,  interactions  of 
light  and  matter,  optics  of  transformations  and  quantum  optics.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
one  two-hour  laboratory  per  week.   Prerequisite:  PS202. 

PS318        Laboratory  Techniques  (3).  A  study  of  experimental  techniques  and  apparatus.  Topics 
include  an  introduction  to  laboratory  software,  statistical  analysis  of  data,  error  analysis, 
cryogenics,  vacuum  techniques,  radiation  safety  and  detection,  and  signal  processing.  One 
lecture  and  two  three-hour  laboratory'  periods  per  week.   Prerequisite:   PS341. 

PS321        Mechanics  I  (3).  Statics,  dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  Newton's  Laws;  vector 
notation.  Three  hours  lecture  per  week.  Corequisite:  PS335.   Prerequisite:  PS201. 

PS327       Electronics  (4).  A.C.  circuits,  transistor  circuits,  amplifiers,  linear  and  digital  integrated 
circuits.  Three  hours  lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory'  per  week.   Prerequisite:   PS202. 

PS335        Mathematical  Methods  in  the  Physical  Sciences  (5).  Ordinary-  differential  equations  of 
first  and  second  order,  series  solution  of  differential  equations,  vector  analysis,  Fourier 
series,  introduction  to  partial  difterential  equations  and  boundary'  value  problems,  Lapace 
and  Fourier  transforms,  and  calculus  of  variations.   Five  hours  lecture  per  week. 
Prerequisite:   MS203. 

PS341        Modern  Physics  (4).   Elementary  particles,  wave-particle  duality,  atomic  structure,  ele- 
mentary wave  mechanics,  properties  of  nuclei  and  nuclear  transformation.  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory'  per  week.   Prerequisite:   PS202. 

PS345        Thermophysics  (3).  This  is  an  introductory  course  in  thermodynamics  and  statistical 

mechanics.  The  topics  that  are  studied  include:   heat  transfer,  general  gas  laws,  equations 
of  state,  phase  diagrams,  laws  of  thermodynamics,  engines,  refrigerators,  entropy.  Maxwell's 
thermodynamic  relations,  microcanonical,  canonical  and  grand  canonical  ensembles,  and 
statistical  distribution  laws.  Three  hours  of  lecture  per  week.   Prerequisites:   PS341;and 
MS203  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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PS355        Quantum  Mechanics  I  (3).  The  postulates  of  quantum  mechanics  and  concept  of  orthog- 
onal states  are  introduced.   Topics  will  include  the  Schrodinger  equation,  infinite  and 
finite  steps,  barriers  and  wells,  harmonic  oscillators,  and  the  hydrogen  atom.  Three  hours 
lecture  per  week.   Prerequisite:  PS335. 

PS390        Special  Topics  (3).   Topics  determined  by  student  interest  and  the  availability  of  staff. 

Examples  include:  computational  physics,  digital  electronics,  and  physical  acoustics.  Three 
hours  of  lecture  per  week.   Prerequisite:   Permission  of  instnictor. 

PS401  Electromagnetic  Theory  (3).  Electromagnetism;  Maxwell's  equations;  slowly  varying  cur- 
rents; elementary  radiation  theory.  Three  hours  lecture  per  week.   Prerequisite:  PS301. 

PS418        Advanced  Laboratory  Techniques  (3).  This  is  a  continuation  of  PS318  intended  for  stu- 
dents who  are  interested  in  pursuing  graduate  study  in  physics  or  a  career  working  in  the 
laboratory.  One  lecture  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
PS318  or  permission  of  instructor. 

PS421        Mechanics  II  (3).  Dynamics;  introduction  to  Lagrangian  and  Hamiltonian  formulations  of 
mechanics.  Three  hours  lecture  per  week.   Prerequisite:  PS321. 

PS455        Quantum  Mechanics  II  (3).  The  Dirac  formalism  is  developed  and  applied  to  simple  sys- 
tems. Approximation  techniques  (time  independent  and  time  dependent  perturbation  the- 
ory, the  variational  principle,  and  the  WKB  approximation)  are  applied  to  more  complex 
systems.  Nuclear  scattering  theory  via  the  Born  approximation  is  also  discussed.    Three 
hours  of  lecture  per  week.  Prerequisites:   PS355. 

PS485 ,  486        Independent  Study  ( 3 ) . 

PS490  Special  Topics  in  Physics  (3).  Topics  determmed  by  student  interest  and  the  availability 
of  staff.  Examples  include:  atomic,  nuclear  and  particle  physics,  solid  state  physics,  astro- 
physics, and  general  relativity.  Three  hours  of  lecture  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  instructor. 

PS497        Senior  Project  Proposal  (I).  Required  of  all  physics  majors.   Preparation  for  Senior 
Project. 

PS498        Senior  Project  (3).   Prerequisite:   PS497. 

PS499        Senior  Seminar  ( 1 ).  Required  of  all  senior  physics  majors.   Prerequisite:  PS498. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

W.  Bailey;  A.  Hallum  (Chair);  E.  Huskey;  G.  Maris;  W.  Nylen 

For  generations,  an  education  in  political  science  at  Stetson  has  prepared  graduates  for 
distinguished  careers  in  law  and  puhlic  service  and  in  fields  as  diverse  as  journalism  and 
business.  A  distinctive  feature  of  Stetson's  program  is  its  emphasis  on  opportunities  for 
learning  beyond  the  classroom — through  study  abroad,  internships,  participation  in  the 
Washington  Semester  and  the  Model  Senate,  and  in  small-group  conversations  with  visit- 
ing lecturers.  Divided  into  four  subdisciplines — American  government,  comparative  poli- 
tics, international  relations,  and  political  theory  and  methodology — political  science 
examines  the  institutions  and  ideas  that  shape  local  communities,  national  governments, 
and  the  international  order.  A  major  or  minor  in  political  science  gives  students  a  broad 
education  in  public  affairs  while  encouraging  critical  thinking  and  a  mastery  of  oral  and 
written  expression. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  ot  Arts  deyree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

Political  Science  101   ^ 

Political  Science  235  ^ 

Total  lower-division  hours 6 


Bachelor  of  Science 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  general  require- 
ment tor  the  college  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Political  Science  101  3 

Political  Science  235  -.3 

Total  lower-division  hours 6 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 
Political  Science  301  3 

Minor  in  PoHtical  Science 

1.       LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Political  Science  101  3 

Political  Science  235 ^ 

6 


III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Political  Science  301  3 

Political  Science  325  3 

Political  Science  Forum  380  1 

Political  Science  400-  Level  Seminar 3 

Political  Science  498 ^ 

Total  upper-division  hours 13 

IV.  OTHER  Political  Science  courses 18 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  37 

V.  ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  mmimum  of  120. 

Political  Science  325 3 

Political  Science  Forum  380  1 

Political  Science  400-LeveI  Seminar 3 

Political  Science  498 ^ 

Total  upper-division  hours 13 

IV.  OTHER  Political  Science  courses 18 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  37 

V.  ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 


II.  UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 
Political  Science  301  3 

III.  OTHER  POLITICAL 

SCIENCE  COURSES 9 

Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  18 


Course  Offerings 


Courses  marked  with  a  plus  sign  (+)  are  required  for  the  major. 

American  Politics 

PElOl-h     American  National  Government  (3).  This  course  focuses  on  tools  for  understanding  and 
evaluating  the  major  policy  choices  in  the  American  political  system.  Specific  topics  treat- 
ed include  principles  of  American  democracy  and  the  United  States  Constitution;  political 
culture;  interest  groups,  parties,  and  elections;  and  the  major  policy-making  institutions 
(Congress,  the  President,  the  Bureaucracy,  and  the  Courts). 

PE102  Florida  Politics  (3).  Study  of  the  federal  system  and  the  role  of  the  states  and  communities 
in  the  American  political  system.  Contemporary  politics  and  public  policies  in  the  state  of 
Florida  are  examined  and  discussed. 

PE306       Law  and  Society  (3).  The  issues  of  American  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  are  viewed 
within  the  framework  of  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

PE312        Practical  Politics  (3).  An  analysis  of  American  electoral  politics,  with  an  emphasis  on 

presidential  campaigns  and  elections  and  the  factors  that  affect  their  outcome.  The  goal  of 
the  course  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  political  process  as  a  means  of  encouraging 

effective  citiren  participation. 

PE314        Public  Administration  (3).  The  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  world  of 
the  public  bureaucracy  and  to  further  an  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  public  poli- 
cies are  shaped  through  admini.strative  processes.  Administrative  organization  and  decision 
making  and  problems  of  management,  personnel  administration,  and  budgeting  are  cov- 
ered. 
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PE315        American  Health  Care  Policy  (3).  This  course  will  rev-iew  the  history  of  health  care  in 

America,  concentrating  on  the  history-  of  health  care  public  policies  (Medicaid,  Medicare). 
We  will  study  the  parties  involved  in  shaping  Health  Care  policies.  Course  reading  will  be 
supplemented  by  speakers  representing  the  Health  Care  industry,  Health  Care  Consumers 
and  the  government.  We  will  also  look  at  the  ethical  and  political  problems  posed  by 
health  care  issues  such  as  AIDS  and  genetic  testing. 

PE316       Environmental  Politics  (3).  The  course  applies  public  policy  analytic  models  to  help 

explain  why  governments  pursue  the  policies  they  do,  and  what  the  consequences  of  these 
policies  are.  Students  will  examine  hopeful  responses  to  dilemmas  of  global  warming,  acid 
rain,  deforestation,  ozone  depletion,  overpopulation,  and  other  global  phenomena. 

PE318        The  American  Presidency  (3).  The  course  examines  individual  presidencies,  as  well  as  the 
presidential  election  process,  and  political  science  theories  of  the  presidency.  In  a  discus- 
sion format,  students  will  examine  changing  criteria  for  a  "successful"  presidency  and 
dilemmas  of  leadership  for  American  presidents  in  the  media  age. 

PE320       Congress  (3).  Examines  the  role  of  Congress  in  the  process  of  making  and  overseeing  pub- 
lic policy.  The  course  will  also  focus  on  the  politics  of  legislation  and  the  dilemma  of  the 
"constant  campaign."  The  course  provides  preparation  for  the  Model  Senate  program  held 
in  spring. 

PE322        The  American  Judicial  Process  (3).  Roles  ot  American  courts  and  judges  in  the  processes 
of  formulating  public  policy.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  interplay  of  politics  and  jurispru- 
dence in  the  operation  of  the  courts. 

PE415        American  Constitutional  Law  (3).  An  analysis  of  cases  and  controversies  arising  from  the 
constitutional  principles  of  separation  of  powers  and  federalism.  The  case  method  will  be 
used  in  studying  issues  such  as  federal-state  and  congressional-presidential  conflict. 

Comparative  Politics 

PE145        Politics  of  the  Developing  World  (3).  Looks  at  the  interactions  between  the  pursuit  of 
economic  development  and  the  social  and  political  systems  of  Third  World  nations  since 
1945.  After  reviewing  basic  notions  and  theories  of  development,  it  deals  with  central 
development  issues  and  broader  development-related  problems  associated  with  social  disor- 
der, corruption,  poverty,  and  violence. 

PE235+  Comparative  Politics  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  comparative  politics.  Political 
institutions  and  behavior  in  selected  European,  Communist,  and  developing  countries  are 
examined  in  their  cultural  contexts  and  in  relation  to  the  general  theories  of  comparative 
politics.  The  course  is  designed  to  expose  the  student  to  the  tools  of  comparative  political 
analysis  as  well  as  to  the  varied  structures  and  functions  of  modem  political  systems. 

PE335        Comparative  Health,  Education,  Income  Policy  (3).    Provides  a  comparative  perspective 
on  what  states  do  in  three  critical  areas  of  public  policy.  The  major  policy  focus  is  health 
care  policy  but  substantial  attention  is  given  to  education  policy  and  different  aspects  of 
income  maintenance  policies.  The  U.S.,  Britain,  German  and  Sweden  are  the  major  coun- 
tries studied  because  they  represent  four  major  approaches  to  how  states  respond  to  these 
basic  societal  demands.  We  discuss  values  behind  the  policies,  structures  and  processes, 
political  forces  at  work,  and  results  of  the  policies  for  quality  of  life. 

PE336        European  Politics  (3).  The  study  of  European  politics  provides  comparative  analysis  of 
countries  with  similarities  in  political  cultures,  institutions  and  processes,  but  with  signifi- 
cant differences  also.  Students  will  examine  which  political  behavior  traits  are  unique  and 
which  are  similar  among  industrialized,  democratic  nations.  Students  will  also  study  the 
European  Union. 

PE338        Central  Asia:  Politics  and  Society  in  the  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Middle  Eastern 

Borderlands  (3).   Long  a  peripheral  region  of  European  and  Asian  empires.  Central  Asia  is 
now  reclaiming  its  own  identity  in  the  wake  of  the  collapse  of  the  USSR.  The  primary 
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focus  of  the  course  is  on  politics,  society,  and  foreign  policies  in  the  new  Central  Asian 
states  of  Kazakstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Tajikistan,  Turkmenistan,  and  Uzbekistan,  though  some 
attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  Turkic  regions  of  western  China  as  well  as  Iran  and 
Afghanistan.   Among  the  topics  to  be  examined  are  Islamic  revivalism,  ethnic  conflict, 
national  security,  the  attempts  to  construct  modem  national  identities  as  well  as  modem 
political  and  economic  systems. 

PE340       Russian  Politics  (3).  An  examination  of  the  domestic  politics  of  the  USSR  and  its  succes- 
sor states.  The  central  concem  of  the  course  is  the  perennial  dominance  of  authoritarian- 
ism over  democracy  in  Russian  political  culture  and  behavior.  Through  a  study  of  relations 
between  ethnic  groups,  political  institutions,  citizen  and  the  state,  and  the  center  and 
provinces,  the  course  illustrates  the  tortuous  path  toward  political  change  in  Russia  and  the 
neighboring  lands  of  Eurasia. 

PE346        Latin  American  Politics  (3).  Introduces  the  student  to  the  study  of  the  political  systems  of 
Latin  America.  Presents  some  elements  and  characteristics  common  to  most  states  of  the 
region,  examining  subsequently  the  great  political  revolutions  that  Latin  America  has 
experienced  in  this  century.  The  central  focus  is  on  the  description  of  the  political  systems 
of  selected  states  of  the  region. 

PE430       Ethnicity  and  Politics  (3).  This  Seminar  deals  with  the  full  range  of  issues  in  the  politics 
of  ethnicity,  from  the  origins  of  ethnic  consciousness  to  the  varieties  of  ethnic  conflict  and 
the  means  that  states  and  non-governmental  organizations  have  used  to  manage  this  con- 
flict. Case  studies  will  focus  on  Central  Asia,  India,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  United 
States,  although  frequent  reference  will  also  be  made  to  conditions  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Africa. 

International  Relations 

PE301+     International  Relations  (3).  A  sur\'ey  of  the  diplomatic,  legal,  economic,  military,  and 

organizational  relations  of  nations  and  the  major  contemporary  problems  of  world  politics. 
The  forces  of  change  in  the  intemational  system  and  the  impact  of  sovereignty,  national- 
ism, and  power  politics  are  given  special  attention. 

PE303        Europe  in  World  Affairs  (3).  This  course  provides  a  historical  and  analytical  background 
for  understanding  the  de\elopments  that  are  taking  place  in  the  political,  strategic,  and 
economic  relations  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially 
with  Eastem  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States. 

PE304        Russian  Foreign  Policy  (3).  An  examination  of  Russia's  role  in  world  affairs.  After  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  history  of  Russian  foreign  policy,  the  course  addresses  three  major  top- 
ics; the  development  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  leader  of  the  Communist  movement;  the 
behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  superpower;  and  Russia's  descent  from  power  in  the 
Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin  eras  and  beyond.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  Russia's  current 
attempt  to  define  for  itself  a  new  world  role. 

PE353        International  Law  (3).  The  course  focuses  on  the  relationship  between  international  law 
and  international  politics.  It  provides  the  students  with  insight  into  historical,  cultural  and 
theoretical  aspects  of  law  as  well  as  basic  information  on  traditional  intemational  law  top- 
ics such  as  the  law  of  the  sea,  laws  on  the  use  ot  force,  and  intemational  human  rights. 

PE451        Politics  of  International  Trade  and  Finance  (3).  This  Seminar  presents  the  theoretical 

framework  for  the  study  o\  the  political  aspects  of  intemational  economic  relations.  It  con- 
centrates on  the  evolution  and  deterioration  of  the  Bretton  Woods  system,  looking  in  par- 
ticular at  Atlantic  interdependence  and  North-South  cooperation,  and  discussing  patterns 
and  regimes  of  global  and  regional  coordination  and  cooperation. 
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Political  Theory 

PE323        Western  Political  Thought:  Classical  to  Modem  (3).  Through  an  analysis  of  such  primary 
texts  as  Plato's  The  Republic,  Augustine's  City  of  God,  and  Machiavelli's  The  Prince,  this 
course  traces  the  development  of  political  thought  from  its  ancient  concerns  with  virtue 
and  political  community  to  the  modem  emphasis  on  freedom  and  statecraft.  In  learning 
how  others  thought  about  the  role  of  politics  in  human  society,  students  will  better  under- 
stand their  own  value  preferences  and  philosophical  orientations  in  politics. 

PE324        Western  Political  Thought:  Modem  to  Contemporary  (3).  This  course  begins  with  texts 
that  reveal  the  origins  of  modem  .American  and  European  democratic  theories.  After  an 
assessment  of  the  conservative  arguments  against  these  theories,  the  course  tackles  the 
development  of  the  two  dominant  political  ideologies  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  liber- 
alism and  Marxism.  Texts  to  be  studied  include  Leviathan  by  Hobbes,  On  Liberty  by  Mill, 
and  The  Communist  Manifesto  by  Marx. 

PE425        Contemporary  Political  Thought  (3).  This  course  is  directed  at  current  major  theoretical 
statements  concerning  some  of  the  most  important  ideas  in  political  philosophy:  justice, 
freedom,  liberty,  equality,  self,  community,  individual  rights,  pluralism,  and  democracy. 
Current  philosophers  such  as  John  Rawls,  Robert  Nozick,  Michael  Sandel,  Seyla  Benhabib, 
and  Juergen  Habermas  will  be  studied.  The  goal  is  not  to  come  up  with  the  "correct  inter- 
pretation," given  the  controversy  surrounding  each  philosopher,  but  to  come  to  the  best 
understanding  we  can  of  the  ideas  presented  and,  most  importantly,  how  they  fit  with,  and 
perhaps  change,  our  ideas. 

PE426       American  Political  Thought  (3).  The  objectives  of  this  course  are  (1)  an  inquiry  into  the 
politics  of  ideas  in  America  and  (2)  an  attempt  to  draw  the  connection  between  theories, 
religious  values,  and  American  institutions.  Students  will  read  selections  by  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America,  Lincoln's  speeches,  an  intellectual 
biography  of  Jane  Addams,  among  many  other  works. 

PE427        Democracy  and  Political  Participation  (3).  The  course  examines  theoretical  and  practical 
relationships  between  democracy  and  the  political  participation  of  groups  and  individual 
citizens.  Contemporary  issues  of  declining  participation  and  interest  in  democratic  politics 
("civic  disengagement")  throughout  the  world  are  discussed  alongside  efforts  to  address 
these  problems  through  participatory  and  elite-restraining  institutional  reforms. 

Other  Courses  Required  For  Majors 

PE380+     Political  Forum  ( 1 ).   (Pass-Fail  only)  This  is  a  weekly  seminar  required  for  all  majors  and 
targeted  for  second  year  students.   It  is  designed  to  examine  the  concepts  and  controversies 
in  the  discipline,  research  projects  by  seniors  and  political  science  faculty,  as  well  as  current 
political  issues.   (Non-second  year  students  may  take  the  course  only  with  permission  of 
the  instructor.) 

PE325+     Political  Analysis  (3).  An  introduction  to  key  concepts  in  hypothesis  formulation  and  the 
application  of  basic  statistical  techniques.  The  course  covers  descriptive  statistics,  hypothe- 
sis testing,  correlation  and  regression  analysis,  and  their  application  in  political  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  standing  (or  permission  of  the  Department). 

PE498-t-     Senior  Research  (3).   Prerequisite:  PE325;  Senior  standing  (or  permission  of  the 

Department).  The  seminar  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  do  advanced  research 
in  a  political  science  area  of  particular  interest  to  them.    Students  write  a  senior  thesis 
after  a  directed  study  of  the  research  literature  and  the  problems  associated  with  it.  The 
course  is  a  "capstone"  experience  in  research,  writing,  argumentation,  and  exploration  of 
the  field  of  Political  Science. 
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Internships  and  Other  Special  Learning  Opportunities 

PElOO       Local  Government  Field  Experience  (1).  (Pass  Fail  Only)  An  nprional  add-on  component 
to  PE102  to  provide  laboratory-  experience  in  a  local  city,  county  or  regional  governmental 
unit.  Requirement  of  a  minimum  of  three  hours  a  week  devoted  to  obser\ation  and  hands- 
on  activity.  Students  will  submit  a  journal  and  5-7  page  paper  analyzing  a  major  issue  on 
the  policy  agenda  of  the  government  being  studied. 

PE300       Political  Internship  (3).  (Pass-Fail  only).  The  student  is  provided  with  the  opportunity  to 
seek  out  an  intern  experience  in  some  aspect  of  the  political  process.  A  student  will  be 
accepted  into  the  course  by  permission  only,  and  must  be  a  junior  or  senior,  have  at  least  6 
hours  of  political  science  and  an  overall  2.5  GPA.  Students  will  be  required  to  present  a 
journal  that  not  only  describes  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  experience,  but  also  attempts 
some  analysis  of  politics  pertaining  to  this  area,  and  to  obtain  a  letter  of  evaluation  from 
the  supervisor  of  the  project. 

PE105        Introduction  to  Politics  (3).  This  course  explores  the  differing  value  bases  for  major  ideo- 
logical/philosophical streams  of  political  thought  and  orientations  such  as  classical  liberal- 
ism and  socialism.  The  concepts  of  "rights"  and  "nile  of  law"  are  stressed,  including  the 
debate  over  "group  rights." 

PE390       Special  Topics  (3). 

PE485        Independent  Study  (3). 

PSYCHOLOGY 

T.  Blum  (Chair);  D.  Cochran;  D.  Hale;  R.  Kindred;  C.  King;  R.  Medlin;  C.  Nance 

Psychology  is  the  scientific  study  of  behavior  and  mental  processes.   Because  psychology 
is  a  very  broad  discipline,  it  includes  many  different  specialty  areas.  Most  psychologists  are 
clinical  and  counseling  psychologists,  who  diagnose  and  treat  emotional  and  behavioral 
disorders.  Other  psychologists  apply  the  principles  of  psychology  to  solve  practical  prob- 
lems in  education,  law,  medicine,  business,  and  government.  Research  psychologists  teach 
and  carry  out  scientific  studies  on  a  remarkably  diverse  array  of  topics. 

Many  careers  in  psychology  today  require  a  master's  or  doctoral  degree.  Our  program, 
therefore,  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  a  strong  foundation  for  graduate  school. 
Psychology  majors  are  encouraged  to  take  courses  that  expose  them  to  key  specialty  areas 
within  psychology'  and  prepare  them  for  the  scientific  perspective  graduate  programs 
emphasize.  Our  majors  learn  research  techniques-how  to  clarify  concepts,  locate  and  eval- 
uate information,  design  experiments,  do  statistical  analyses  of  data,  and  prepare  written 
reports.   In  addition,  they  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  skills  in  communication  and 
interpersonal  relations  and  to  complete  a  supervised  internship,  gaining  hands-on  experi- 
ence in  the  practice  of  psychology.  Stetson's  Psychology  Department  has  an  excellent 
record  of  placing  students  in  graduate  programs  in  psychology  and  has  also  prepared  gradu- 
ates to  pursue  fulfilling  careers  in  many  other  professions. 

An  articulation  agreement  allows  students  to  be  accepted  into  one  of  the  graduate  pro- 
grams offered  by  Stetson's  Counselor  Education  Department  without  taking  the  ORE,  pro- 
vided that  certain  requirements  are  met.  To  qualify',  students  must  major  in  psychology, 
complete  at  least  60  semester  hours  of  work  at  Stetson,  have  at  least  a  2.8  GPA  for  all 
work  at  Stetson,  and  successfully  complete  a  group  interview  (which  includes  considera- 
tion of  letters  of  recommendation).   Students  who  do  not  meet  these  criteria  may  apply  for 
admission  in  the  normal  tashion. 
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IV. 


Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
degrees. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

Psycholog>-  101 3 

Biology  101  and  102 8 

EBT191,  CSIOO,  or  CSlOl  3 

Psychology  201 3 

Psychology  203 ^ 

Total  lower-division  hours 20 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 
Psychology  321 3 


Psychology  322 4 

Psychology  323 3 

Any4fromPSY305,  312,  313, 
333,  or  382 U 

Total  upper-division  hours 22 

OTHER  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSES 
Students  are  encouraged,  hut  not  required,  to  take 
additional  elective  hours  in  psychology.  Students 
who  may  he  considering  graduate  school  should 
consult  carefully  with  their  advisors  about  selec- 
tion of  upper-division  elective  courses. 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  42 

V.      ELECTI VES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  1 20. 


Minor  in  Psychology 

I.  LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 
Psychology  101 

II.  UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 
Psychology  321* 


A 
6 

*Students  who  have  completed  any  of  the  follow- 
ing may  waive  PSY321:  BY201  and  202,  DS280, 
MS372,  PE325.  IH409,  SY440.  However,  students 


who  waive  PSY321  must  substitute  another  psy- 
chology course  to  meet  the  total  of  1 8  hours  of 

psychology. 

III.    OTHER 

Twelve  hours  of  other  psychology  courses  (or  15 
hours,  if  PSY321  is  waived),  for  a  total  of  18  hours 
in  psychology. 

Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  1 8 


Course  Offerings 

PSYlOl     Introduction  to  Psychology  (3).  A  bread  overview  of  the  discipline  of  psychology,  this 
course  includes  many  of  the  following  topics:  theories  of  human  behavior,  methods  of 
research  in  psychology,  the  biological  bases  of  behavior,  sensation  and  perception,  child 
psychology,  states  of  consciousness,  learning  and  remembering,  language  and  thought, 
motivation  and  emotion,  personality,  stress  and  coping,  abnormal  psychology  and  tech- 
niques of  psychotherapy,  social  psychology. 

PSY201  Personality  (3).  The  primary  focus  of  this  course  is  on  comparing  and  contrasting  a  num- 
ber of  personality  perspectives  or  paradigms  along  with  their  representative  theories,  theo- 
retical assumptions,  and  research  findings.  Hopefully,  the  course  will  broaden  the  student's 
perception  of  the  multifaceted  nature  of  behavior  and  will  emphasize  that  there  are  a  vari- 
ety of  options  and  possibilities  for  analyzing  and  evaluating  individual  differences. 
Prerequisite:  PSYIOI. 

PSY203     Great  Experiments  in  Psychology  (3).      The  creative  history  of  psychology  is  explored  in 
this  course  by  closely  examining  the  studies  that  have  been  most  influential  in  shaping  our 
concepts  of  behavior.  The  ongoing  influence  of  these  studies  is  illuminated  by  discussion 
of  more  recent  investigations  that  have  their  roots  in  the  original  research.   Prerequisite: 
PSYIOI. 

PSY301  Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology  (3).  Applications  of  psychological  principles  to 
people  at  work  are  presented  in  this  course.  Topics  such  as  personnel  selection,  psychologi- 
cal testing,  performance  appraisal,  employee  training  and  development,  leadership,  motiva- 
tion and  job  satisfaction,  organizational  psychology,  the  effect  of  working  conditions,  safety 
and  health  in  the  workplace,  work-related  stress,  and  engineering  psychology  are  included. 
Prerequisite:  PSYIOI. 

PSY304  Psychological  Testing  (3).  Techniques  of  scaling  and  test  development  are  presented  in 
this  course.  Issues  related  to  item  analysis,  reliability,  validity,  standardization,  and  ethics 
are  included.  Students  learn  to  assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  psychological  tests 
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and  to  apply  this  understand intj  to  a  test  that  they  develop.  The  psychometric  characteris- 
tics of  intelligence  and  aptitude,  interest,  creativity,  stress,  personnel  selection,  personality, 
and  achievement  tests  are  analyzed  as  part  of  the  course.   Prerequisites:  PSYIOI. 

PSY305     Cognitive  Psychology  (3).  This  course  explores  the  many  mental  skills  involved  in  the 
acquisition,  storage,  retrieval,  and  use  of  knowledge.  These  skills  include  pattern  recogni- 
tion, attention,  memory,  visual  imagery,  language,  problem  solving,  and  decision  making. 
Students  will  also  explore  how  the  research  and  theories  of  cognitive  psychology  relate  to 
tasks  they  carry  out  in  their  daily  lives,  for  example  reading,  driving,  studying,  judging 
advertising  claims,  evaluating  legal  testimony,  solving  problems  in  the  classroom,  and  mak- 
ing medical  decisions.   Prerequisite:  PSYIOI. 

PSY312  Abnormal  Psychology  (3).  Theory  and  research  related  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
psychopathological  behavior  are  presented  in  this  course.  Disordered  behavior  is  examined 
from  physiological,  behavioral,  social,  and  cognitive  perspectives.   Prerequisite:  PSY201. 

PSY313     Child  Psychology  (3).   An  introduction  to  the  field  of  developmental  psychology,  this 
course  focuses  on  the  psychological  development  of  normal  children.  Topics  include: 
infancy,  cognitive  development,  and  social  development,  the  history  of  child  psychology, 
research  methods,  theories  of  development,  genetic  and  prenatal  influences  on  children's 
behavior,  behavior  disorders  in  children,  and  psychotherapy  with  children.   Prerequisite: 
PSYIOI. 

PSY318     Human  Sexuality  (3).  The  psychological  and  physiological  factors  related  to  human  sexu- 
al and  reproductive  behavior  are  examined  in  this  course.  The  student  will  become 
acquainted  with  contemporary  research  findings  and  theory  in  the  area  and  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  factual  information  and  assistance  with  developing  a  clear  perspec- 
tive of  human  sexuality. 

PSY321     Behavioral  Statistics  (3).  This  course  concerns  measurement  and  statistical  concepts  in 
behavioral  research.   Measurement  scales,  data  organization,  central  tendency,  variability, 
standard  scores,  probability,  normal  distribution,  Z,  t-test,  F-ratio,  analysis  of  variance,  chi 
square,  r,  and  rho  are  discussed.   Students  learn  to  use  SPSS.   Appropriate  applications  to 
psychological  studies  are  emphasized.    Prerequisite:  PSYIOI. 

PSY322     Research  Methods  (4).  This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  scientific  method  and  to  psy- 
chology as  a  science.  Hypothesis  testing,  research  designs  and  data  collection  methods, 
internal  and  external  validity  are  discussed.  Laboratory  exercises  are  used  to  illustrate  the 
appropriate  application  of  methods  and  to  provide  data  for  analysis  and  written  reports. 
Proper  APA  style  for  reporting  of  research  is  emphasized.  Students  prepare  a  formal  pro- 
posal for  a  research  project  to  be  carried  out  in  PSY323.   Prerequisites:  PSYIOI  and 
PSY321. 

PSY323  Senior  Project  (3).  Students  complete  the  research  project  they  designed  in  PSY322.  Use 
of  SPSS  and  APA  style  are  reviewed.   Prerequisite:  PSY322. 

PSY333     Social  Psychology  (3).  Theory,  research,  and  applications  of  social  influences  on  indi\id- 
ual  behavior  are  discussed  in  this  course.  Included  are  topics  such  as  aggression,  attitudes, 
attribution,  conformity,  leadership,  persuasion,  and  intergroup  behavior.  Prerequisite: 
PSYIOI. 

PSY335     Group  Dynamics  (3).  TTie  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  learn  more 
about  personality  and  interpersonal  behavior,  including  his  or  her  own,  through  firsthand 
experience  in  a  laboratory  setting.  The  course  is  unusual  in  its  format.  After  the  first  day, 
the  class  meets  each  time  as  a  self-observational  group  in  which  each  member  of  the  group 
assumes  responsibility  for  observing  and  building  a  shared  understanding  of  the  processes 
occurring  within  the  group.    Toward  this  end,  each  member  of  the  group  is  encouraged  to 
contribute  thoughts  and  feelings  concerning  events  in  the  group,  support  others  in  con- 
tributing thoughts  and  feelings  concerning  events  in  the  group,  and  notice  connections 
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among  actions,  thoughts,  and  feelings  in  the  group.  Recordings  of  each  meeting  are  avail- 
able to  members  of  the  group  for  review  and  analysis.   In  readings  and  papers,  students 
become  familiar  with  a  variety  of  theoretical  perspectives  and  obser\'ational  methods  useful 
in  understanding  the  processes  occurring  in  the  group.   Prerequisite:  written  permission  of 
instructor. 

PSY345  Health  Psychology  (3).  This  course  provides  an  over\'iew  of  the  psychological  variables 
that  influence  health,  illness,  and  responses  to  illness.  Students  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  apply  the  theories  and  models  they  study  by  designing  health  promotion  programs  that 
can  be  implemented  in  various  community  settings.  Prerequisite:  PSYIOI. 

PSY348     Drugs  and  Behavior  (3).   This  seminar  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  information 
about  the  physiological  aspects  of  neuroactive  drugs  in  relation  to  mind  and  behavior.  The 
course  begins  with  a  basic  overview  of  neurophysiology,  neurochemistry,  and  neuroanatomy 
before  exploring  the  history  and  biological  actions  of  the  major  classes  of  psychoactive 
drugs. 

PSY382     Biological  Psychology  (3).  This  course  is  an  introduction  to  biological  psychology,  a 

branch  ot  psychology  that  concerns  itself  with  the  relationship  between  the  nervous  system 
and  behavior.   Emphasis  is  first  placed  on  neural,  sensory,  and  motor  functioning.   Students 
then  gain  greater  understanding  of  the  biological  underpinnings  of  more  complex  behaviors 
such  as  circadian  rhythms,  thirst  and  hunger,  reproductive  behaviors,  emotional  responses, 
stress,  and  learning  and  memory-.   Prerequisites:  BYlOl  and  BY  102. 

PSY413     Childhood  Behavior  Disorders  (3).  This  course  discusses  developmental  and  behavioral 
problems  of  children  and  adolescents  and  the  clinical  methods  for  assessing,  treating,  and 
preventing  these  problems.  Autism,  childhood  schizophrenia,  learning  disabilities,  mental 
retardation,  hyperactivity,  eating  disorders,  childhood  depression,  and  other  disorders  are 
included.    Prerequisite:  PSY313  and  junior  or  senior  standing. 

PSY416     Clinical  and  Counseling  Psychology  (3).    This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  basic 
assumptions,  objectives,  theories,  and  skills  involved  in  the  psychological  treatment  and 
prevention  of  behavioral  problems,  and  in  the  analysis  of  effects  of  social  change  on  the 
quality  of  people's  lives.   Prerequisite:  PSY201. 

PSY470     Internship  I:  Ethical  and  Professional  Issues  in  Psychology  (3).  This  course  is  designed 
to  give  students  an  opportunity  to  deepen  their  understanding  of  the  ethical  and  profes- 
sional issues  central  to  the  field,  to  clarify  and  focus  their  professional  intentions,  and  to 
obtain  experience  useful  in  pursuing  further  vocational  and  educational  opportunities.   As 
part  of  the  coursework,  students  complete  80-100  hours  of  work  in  an  approved  internship 
setting.  Prerequisites:  (a)  junior  or  senior  standing,  (b)  at  least  18  hours  of  coursework  in 
psychology,  including  at  least  two  courses  directly  relevant  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
internship  component  of  the  course,  (c)  written  approval  by  the  supervising  agency,  (d) 
written  permission  from  the  PSY470  instructor. 

PSY471     Internship  II  (3).  Students  do  100-120  hours  of  work  in  an  approved  internship  setting 
and  complete  a  journal.  The  course  is  graded  pass/fail  and  may  not  be  used  toward  the 
minimum  requirements  for  the  psychology  major.   Prerequisites:  (a)  PSY470,  (b)  at  least 
two  courses  directly  relevant  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  internship,  (c)  written  approval 
by  the  supervising  agency,  (d)  written  permission  from  the  PSY471  instructor. 

PSY485,  486     Independent  Study  (1-3,  1-3).   Prerequisite:  written  permission  of  instructor. 

PSY390     Special  Topics  in  Psychology  (1-3).  A  lecture/discussion  course  designed  to  enhance  the 
curriculum  by  allowing  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  and  understanding  in  a 
specialized  topic  within  their  field  of  study.  Topics  studied  will  vary  and  may  include  specif- 
ic theoreticians,  distinctive  theoretical  perspectives,  or  particular  topic  areas  of  research. 

PSY195,  295,  395,  495  Seminar  (1-3).   Prerequisite:  written  permission  of  instructor. 
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RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 


J.  Beasley;  C.  Fant;  R.  Kirsch;  P.  Lucas;  D.  Musser;  K.  Queen-Sutherland; 
M.  Reddish  (Chair);  D.  Sutherland 

TTie  study  of  religion  challenges  students  to  explore  their  own  values  and  understand- 
ings of  life,  exposes  them  to  the  various  ways  that  people  in  differing  cultures  and  time 
periods  have  expressed  religious  beliefs  and  practices,  and  helps  them  examine  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  in  culture.   Because  every  culture,  both  past  and  present,  is  strongly 
shaped  by  religious  beliefs  and  practices,  an  appreciation  of  the  religious  dimension  of 
human  existence  is  essential  tor  a  well-educated  individual.    Pursuing  a  major  or  minor  in 
religious  studies  allows  students  to  explore  the  most  important  questions  and  issues  for 
human  society,  while  simultaneously  learning  the  critical  thinking  and  communication 
skills  that  will  be  important  for  success  in  whatever  vocation  they  ch(X>se. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  ot  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  .A.rts  degree.  In  addition  to  the 
three-hour  religious  heritage  requirement  for  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  major  in  religious 
studies  requires  31  hours  of  religious  studies  cours- 
es. (Students  in  the  Honors  Pri>gram,  who  are  not 
required  to  take  a  religious  heritage  course,  should 
take  an  additional  three-hour  religious  studies  elec- 
tive.) 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 
Religious  Studies  150 1 

Total  lower-division  hours 1 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  M.AJOR  REQUIREMENTS 
One  course  from  the  following: 

310  or  313  or  314  or 

317  or  318  or  41 1 3 


One  course  from  the  following: 
319  or  321  or  351  or  352  or  360  or 

420  or  425  or  453 3 

One  course  from  the  following: 
331  or  333  or  335  or 

431  or  435 3 

Religious  Studies  380 1 

Religious  Studies  480 1 

Religious  Studies  498 4 

Total  upper-division  hours 15 

IV    OTHER 

Religious  Studies  Electives 15 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  31 

V.      ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 


Minor  in  Religious  Studies 

In  addition  to  the  three-hour  religious  heritage 
requirement  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
a  minor  in  religious  studies  requires  15  hours  of 
religious  studies  courses.  (Students  in  the  Honors 
Program,  who  are  not  required  to  take  a  religious 
heritage  course,  should  take  an  additional  three- 
hour  religious  studies  elective.) 

I.      LOWER-DIVISION  MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 
Religious  Studies  150 1 


II.     OTHER 

Religious  Studies  380 1 

Religious  Studies  480 1 

Upper-division  Religious  Studies 

Electives 9 

Other  Religious  Studies  Electives  3 

Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  1 5 


Course  Offerings 

RELlOO    Introduction  to  Biblical  Literature  (3).  A  study  of  the  contents  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  .Apocr>-pba.  and  the  New  Testament,  with  emphasis  on 
formation  of  the  canon,  critical  methods  for  biblical  study,  and  the  formative  traditions  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity. 

REL105     Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  (3).   An  introduction  to  the  basic  philosophi- 
cal issues  in  religious  thought. 

REL106  Introduction  to  Religion  (3).  A  study  of  religion  as  a  significant  and  influential  compo- 
nent of  human  culture.  Describes,  analyzes,  and  interprets  major  dimensions  of  religion, 
such  as  texts,  ethics,  communities,  rituals,  and  doctrines. 
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REL107     Introduction  to  Judaism  (3).  An  exploration  of  the  forms  of  Judaism  in  contemporary 

society,  including  an  investigation  of  the  varied  denominations  within  Judaism.  Includes  a 
study  ot  rituals,  practices,  and  literature. 

REL108  Introduction  to  Christianity  (3).  A  study  of  the  major  aspects  of  Christianity,  including  its 
beliefs,  scriptures,  rituals,  institutions,  and  historical  development.  Particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  diversity  of  Christian  communities  and  their  relationships  to  culture. 

REL109     Introduction  to  World  Religions  (3).  An  exploration  of  the  scriptures,  doctrines,  rituals, 
ethics,  spirituality,  and  art  ot  the  world's  major  religious  traditions,  such  as  Islam, 
Christianity,  Judaism,  Hinduism,  and  Buddhism. 

RELl  10  Elementary  New  Testament  Greek  (3).  An  introductory  study  of  the  written  Greek  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament  period.  Emphasis  will  be  on  grammar  and  vocabulary,  leading 
to  translation  of  selected  texts  from  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

RELl  1 1     Elementary  Biblical  Hebrew  (3).  An  introductory  study  of  classical  biblical  Hebrew.  The 
course  will  concentrate  on  basic  Hebrew  vocabulary  and  grammar,  preparing  the  student  to 
translate  various  readings  from  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

REL150    Methods  and  Theories  in  the  Study  of  Religion  (1).  An  examinatii>n  ot  the  scholarly 

attempts  to  understand,  describe,  and  relate  to  the  sacred.  Attention  will  be  given  to  criti- 
cal methods  of  social  science,  philosophy,  history,  literature,  and  phenomenology. 
Prerequisite:  REL  major  or  minor. 

REL210     Intermediate  New  Testament  Greek  (3).  A  study  of  intermediate  Greek  grammar  and 

syntax.  Greek  New  Testament  will  he  read  and  translated.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  using  the  Greek  text  as  an  aid  to  interpretation.  Prerequisite:  RELl  10 

REL211  Readings  in  Biblical  Hebrew  (1).  Selected  passages  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  will  be  ana- 
lyzed for  grammatical  forms  and  translated.  This  course  presupposes  a  basic  knowledge  of 
biblical  Hebrew.  Prerequisite:  RELl  11. 

REL250     Ethics  in  Religious  Perspective  (3).  An  introduction  to  historical  and  contemporary  rela- 
tionships between  ethics  and  religious  world  views.  Attention  will  be  given  to  methodolo- 
gy, formation  of  ethical  norms  in  a  pluralistic  society,  appreciation  of  cultural  and  religious 
diversity  in  shaping  ethical  criteria,  and  the  role  of  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions  in  the 
formation  of  ethical  thinking. 

REL252     Religions  of  Asia  (3).  Introduction  to  the  major  religious  traditions  ot  Indian 

Subcontinent  and  East  Asia  with  attention  to  their  historical  development,  philosophical 
tenets,  spirituality,  and  institutional  expression.  Traditions  explored  include  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  Shinto. 

REL254     Issues  in  Religious  Thought  (3).  Study  of  issues  in  religious  thought  Such  as  the  defining 
character  of  "religion,"  the  place  of  religion  in  culture,  sacred  reality,  life  after  death, 
authority,  truth,  evil  and  suffering,  and  the  challenges  to  religion  from  science. 

REL255     Religious  Images  of  the  Future  (3).  A  study  of  religious  conceptions  of  the  future  with 
primary  emphasis  on  Jewish  and  Christian  apocalyptic  writings,  culminating  in  an  exami- 
nation of  the  extensive  use  of  apocalyptic  imagery  in  Western  society  (art,  music,  litera- 
ture). An  interdisciplinary  course. 

REL256    Male  and  Female  in  Biblical  Perspectives  (3).  Working  from  a  feminist  perspective, 

female/male  imagery  within  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  New  Testament  will  be  ana- 
lyzed. The  asking  of  gender-nuanced  questions  from  male  and  female  experiences  will  aid 
in  the  reshaping  and  retelling  of  biblical  traditions. 

REL257     Art  and  Religion  in  East  Asia  (3).  A  study  of  the  religious  traditions  in  China,  Korea, 
and  Japan  as  expressed  in  their  art,  architecture,  sculptures,  and  paintings. 
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REL268    The  World  of  the  Bible  1:    The  Middle  East  (3).  A  travel  course.  This  course  is  a  study 
tour  ot  major  historical,  archaeological,  and  religious  (Jewish,  Christian,  and  Muslim)  sites 
in  selected  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  such  as  Israel,  Jordan,  and  Egypt.  Tlie  major  focus 
of  the  course  is  on  the  ancient  world.   Modem  religious,  social,  and  political  life  will  be 
highlighted  through  readings,  lectures,  and  personal  observations. 

REL269    The  World  of  the  Bible  II:    The  Mediterranean  World  (3).  A  travel  course.  This  course 
is  a  study  tour  ot  major  hist(.)rical,  archaeological,  and  religious  sites  in  selected 
Mediterranean  countries,  such  as  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  The  major  tocus  ot  the  course 
is  on  the  ancient  world.   Modem  religious,  social,  and  political  lite  will  be  highlighted 
through  readings,  lectures,  and  personal  observations. 

REL300  History  of  Christianity  to  1600  C.E.  (3).  An  examination  ot  Christian  institutions  and 
thought  from  the  second  through  the  sixteenth  centuries. 

REL302     History  of  American  Christianity  (3).  This  course  examines  the  history  of  important 
Christian  churches  and  movements  in  the  United  States.  Topics  covered  include 
Puritanism,  the  Baptist  tradition,  Quakerism,  the  Methodist  tradition,  Episcopalianism,  the 
Presbyterian  tradition,  Lutheranism,  Roman  Catholicism,  Eastern  Orthodoxy, 
Pentecostalism,  Seventh  Day  Adventism,  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  tradition.  Revivalism, 
and  Restorationism.   In  addition,  the  course  analyzes  the  phenomena  of  American  civil 
religion  and  popular  religion. 

REL307     Varieties  of  American  Religions  (3).  Examines  new  religious  movements  in  American  his- 
tory, including  sectarian,  communitarian,  and  cult  movements.  Topics  covered  include 
recruitment  and  disaffiliation  of  members,  the  psychology  of  charismatic  prophets,  millen- 
nialism,  Mormonism,  New  Age  religions,  and  gender  issues  in  new  religions. 

REL3 10    Biblical  Interpretation  (3).  A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  interpretation. 
Selected  passages  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  New  Testament  will  be  studied. 

REL3 1 1     The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (3).  A  study  of  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolk,  their  con- 
rents,  the  community  that  produced  them,  and  their  continuing  significance. 

REL3 13     Hebrew  Prophets  and  Prophecy  (3).  A  study  of  the  background  and  development  of 

prophecy  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  Biblical  prophecy. 

REL3 14  Wisdom  in  Ancient  Israel  (3).  A  study  of  the  wisdom  traditions  in  Israel  that  give  rise  to 
questions  of  unjust  suffering,  divine  justice,  and  the  meaning  of  life. 

REL3 17     The  Gospels  (3).  A  study  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  as  presented  in  the  four 

Gospels.   Major  attention  will  be  given  to  the  differences  among  the  Gospel  accounts  and 
the  emphases  of  the  individual  Gospel  writers. 

REL318  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul  (3).  A  study  of  one  ot  the  most  important  figures  in  the  history 
of  Christianity — Paul  of  Tarsus.  The  course  will  consist  ot  an  examination  of  the  life  and 
background  of  Paul  and  an  investigation  of  the  purpose  and  content  of  his  letters. 

REL3 19    Introduction  to  Christian  Thought  (3).  Analysis  of  the  problems  and  promises  of 

Christian  thought  and  life  with  particular  attention  to  biblical  and  contemporary  formula- 
tions of  belief. 

REL32 1     Protestant  Theology  (3).  This  course  covers  the  origins  and  development  o(  the  western 
religious  traditions  that  emerge  from  the  Reformation.   Study  of  the  issues  and  thinkers 
pertinent  to  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Anglican,  and  Radical  reform  movements,  their  sub- 
sequent developments  into  what  are  now  called  denominations,  and  the  challenges  that 
Protestant  thought  has  faced  (for  example,  from  rationalism,  romanticism,  biblical  criti- 
cism, and  natural  science). 
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REL322     Archaeology  and  the  Biblical  World  I:  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Israel  (3).  A  study  of 
the  contributions  ot  the  archaeology  ot  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Israel  to  an  understand- 
ing ot  the  Judaic  and  Christian  religions.  (This  course  and  REL323  may  be  taken  in  any 
order. ) 

REL323     Archaeology'  and  the  Biblical  World  II:  Greece,  Rome,  and  Israel  (3).  A  study  ot  the 

contributions  of  the  archaeology  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Israel  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Judaic  and  Christian  religions.  (REL322  is  not  a  prerequisite.  This  course  and  REL322  may 
be  taken  in  any  cirder.) 

REL324  Topics  in  Religion  (3).  Topics  determined  by  current  relevance  and  importance.  Examples 
include:  Religion  in  America,  Feminist  Theology,  and  Christology. 

REL326     (SY326)  Sociology  of  Religion  (3).  The  role  of  religion  in  human  societies  and  how  it  is 
manifested  in  social  behavior;  examination  of  theoretical  approaches  from  Weber  and 
Durkheim  to  modem  empirical  studies.  Focus  on  the  interrelation  of  religion,  society,  and 
culture;  religion  and  social  change;  religion  and  social  stratification. 

REL328  Charismatic  Leadership  in  Religion  and  Society  (3).  An  investigation  of  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  unusually  "gifted"  leaders  in  religious  and  secular  causes,  both  ancient  and  con- 
temporary, through  biographical  study  and  modem  charismatic  leadership  theory. 

REL331     Islam:   The  Religion  of  the  Prophet  (3).  A  comprehensive  consideration  of  Islam, 

including  Muhammad's  life  and  teachings,  the  Qur'an,  sectarian  movements,  theological 
and  ritual  expressions,  Sufism,  and  the  Islamic  world's  struggle  with  modernity. 

REL333     Indo-Tlbetan  Buddhism  (3).  A  study  of  the  development  of  Buddhism  In  India  and  Tibet. 

REL335    Japanese  Religious  Traditions  (3).  A  study  of  the  religious  traditions  in  Japan,  including 
State  Shinto  and  the  formation  and  development  ot  Pure  Land,  Nichiren,  and  Zen 
Buddhism. 

REL348  Goddesses,  Whores,  Wives,  and  Preachers:  The  Feminine  Voice  in  Religion  (3).  A  his- 
torical study  of  the  role  of  the  feminine  in  religion  from  antiquity  to  modern  voices  calling 
for  change  in  institutionalized  Western  religion  today. 

REL351     The  Ethics  of  Peace  and  War  (3).  Historical  and  descriptive  analysis  of  the  ethics  of 

peace  and  war  in  Jewish-Christian  traditions.  Issues  will  include  theories  about  "just  war," 
use  ot  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  relationship  between  faith  and  violence. 

REL352     Ecology  and  Ethics  (3).  Foundations  for  a  Christian  ecology  will  be  developed.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  a  Christian  understanding  ot  human  nature  and  creation,  and  "ecological" 
understandings  of  Christian  concepts  of  judgment  and  redemption. 

REL360    Moral  Reflections  on  the  Holocaust  (3).  A  study  of  the  theological  and  ethical  questions 
raised  by  the  Holocaust,  which  saw  the  murder  of  six  million  Jews  and  five  million  non- 
Jews  between  the  years  1933  and  1945.  The  course  evaluates  contemporary  philosophical, 
religious,  and  theological  responses  to  the  Holocaust,  addressing  such  topics  as  the  absence 
of  God,  religious  faith  in  a  post-Holocaust  age,  and  the  problem  of  evil  and  suffering. 

REL380,480  Departmental  Seminar  (1).  Critical  examination  of  current  developments  in  reli- 
gious studies.  REL380  may  be  taken  more  than  once  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  REL 
major  or  minor  and  sophomore  or  higher  status. 

REL41 1  The  Psalms  and  Their  World  (3).  A  study  of  psalms  of  creation,  wisdom,  royal  theology, 
and  social  concern  reflecting  a  religious  world  view  that  experienced  God  through  praise 
and  suffering. 

REL416    New  Testament  Background  (3).  A  study  ot  the  Jewish  and  Greco-Roman  contexts  in 
which  the  New  Testament  developed.  Social,  historical,  literary,  and  religious  factors  are 
examined. 
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REL420    Religion  in  Film  and  Literature  (3).  Topics  in  religion  studied  through  the  media  of  film, 
fiction,  and  autobiography.  Topics  include  the  nature  of  authentic  religion,  challenges  to 
faith  posed  by  modem  culture,  the  quest  tor  meaning  and  values,  and  the  search  for  self- 
identity. 

REL425  Paul  Tillich  (3).  The  course  will  tocus  on  the  Christian  theology  of  Paul  Tillich.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  will  survey  the  core  elements  of  Tillich's  thought.  In  the  second 
half,  students  will  closely  read  two  book-length  treatises  of  Tillich's. 

REL431     Buddhism  and  Christianity:   A  Comparative  Study  (3).  A  study  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
Pure  Land  Buddhism  and  Protestant  Christianity  and  compari.son  of  significant  themes, 
such  as  faith,  grace,  and  salvation. 

REL435     Spiritualities  East  and  West  (3).  Surveys  the  quest  tor  communion  with  the  sacred  in  both 
traditional  and  modem  cultures  worldwide.  Specifically,  it  examines  Christian  mysticism. 
Islamic  Sufism,  the  modern  charismatic  movement,  the  Yoga  traditions  of  Hinduism,  the 
Kabbalistic  mysticism  of  Judaism,  and  various  forms  of  Buddhist  spirituality,  including 
Tibetan,  Zen,  and  Theravada  Buddhism. 

REL446     Race,  Gender,  Class,  and  Religion  (3).  Examines  both  historical  and  contemporary  events 
and  movements  shaped  by  the  interplay  of  religion  with  race-gender-class  issues.  Topics 
include  women  and  religion,  liberation  theologies,  and  civil  rights. 

REL453     Frontiers  in  Medical  Ethics  (3).  This  course  will  analyze  ethical  questioris  focused  on 

issues  such  as  prolongation  and  termination  of  medical  treatment,  physician  assisted  suicide 
and  euthanasia,  reproductive  medicine,  fetal  tissue  transplantation,  and  genetic  engineer- 


REL485,486      Independent  Study  (3,  3). 
REL498     Senior  Project  (4). 

RUSSIAN  STUDIES 

B.  Bradford;  M.  Denner;   E.  Huskey;  N.  Long;   P.  Steeves  (Chair) 

Russian  studies  is  an  interdisciplinarv'  program  examining  the  diverse  territories,  peoples, 
and  cultures  of  the  region  that  once  constituted  the  Russian  empire  and  the  USSR. 
Courses  in  Russian  studies  cover  topics  in  economics,  geography,  history,  literature,  lan- 
guage, political  science,  religion,  and  art  history'. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  iV.    OTHER 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education  Twenty-four  credit  hours  in  courses  or  independent 

requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  studies  dealing  substantially  with  the  Russian  area 

for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  and  approved  by  the  Russian  studies  faculty  are 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  "^^^«^-  '^^'^  ^'^"^  """"'  '"^'"'^^  ^^  '^^*'  "'"^ 
By  graduation,  the  Russian  studies  major  must  *f^™  ^^"^"^^  '"  ^'  '"*'  ^^^  ^'^  '^^  toUowing 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  Russian  language  departments:  Economic^,  Geography,  History, 
equivalent  to  the  RSN202  level.  RSNIOI  and  102  P"'',''"'  Science.  Regularly  offered  courses  that 
may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement  of  ^"^'''>'  '^'"^  ''^'^'^  ^'"«- 

the  BA  degree;  Russian  courses  through  202  may  Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  29 

not  he  counted  toward  the  major.  \>       ci  c/ — rix/cc  u     _.    .  .  i  ^  ^    i  ^^n 

'  \ .      tLhC  1  IVbo:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  iiv. 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

Senior  Prospectus 1 

Senior  Project 4 

Total  upper-division  hours 5 
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Minor  in  Russian  Studies 

1.       LOWER-DIVISION  MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 
Russian  Studies  101  3 

Demonstration  of  proficiency  in  Russian  language 
equivalent  to  RSN102  level.  RSNIOI  and  102 
may  not  be  counted  toward  hours  required  for 


11.      OTHER 

Fifteen  credit  hours  in  courses  or  independent 
studies  dealing  substantially  with  the  Russian  area 
and  approved  by  the  Russian  studies  faculty  are 
needed.  Regularly  offered  courses  that  qualify  are 
listed  below. 

Total  hours  required  in  minor:       18 


Course  Offerings 

ES305        Economies  of  Russia  and  China  (3).  A  look  at  the  historical  development  of  the  economy 
of  Russia  during  the  Communist  and  Post-Communist  periods,  a  study  of  the  economy  of 
China,  and  an  analysis  of  the  contrasting  evolution  of  the  two  economies. 

GY307       Russia  in  the  Modern  World  (3).  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  evolving  nature  ot  the  cul- 
tural landscapes  and  peoples  of  Russia  and  those  regions  which  were  formerly  part  of  the 
Russian  empire  or  the  USSR.  The  role  of  human-environmental  interaction  in  these 
regions  is  also  examined. 

HY343  History  of  Russia  to  1861  (3).  Development  of  Russian  culture  and  state  from  its  begin- 
nings in  medieval  principalities;  emergence  of  Muscovite  autocracy;  transition  to  imperial 
system,  bringing  Russia  to  status  of  a  European  power. 

HY344  History  of  Russia  since  1861  (3).  Modem  social,  political  and  economic  transformation 
of  Russia  beginning  with  abolition  of  serfdom;  Russian  revolutionary  tradition,  leading  to 
socialist  system  of  twentieth  century  Soviet  Union. 

HY345      Eastern  Europe  Since  1815  (3).  Emergence  of  nation-states  from  territories  of  Ottoman, 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  Empires;  the  development  of  independent  countries  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  Greece. 

HY346      History  of  Communism  (3).  The  evolution  of  Communist  theory  and  practice  from  the 
writings  of  Marx  and  Engels  to  application  in  Russia,  eastern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  in  pluralistic  political  systems,  such  as  those  of  western  Europe. 

HY445       Seminar:  Russian  Civilization  (3).  Special  topics  in  the  history  ot  Russia. 

PE304       Russian  Foreign  Policy  (3).  An  examination  of  Russia's  role  in  world  affairs.  After  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  history  of  Russian  foreign  policy,  the  course  addresses  three  major  top- 
ics: the  development  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  leader  of  the  Communist  movement;  the 
behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  superpower;  and  Russia's  descent  from  power  in  the 
Gorbachev  and  Yeltsin  eras  and  beyond.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  Russia's  current 
attempt  to  define  for  itself  a  new  world  role. 

PE338       The  Unknown  Asia:  Politics  and  Society  in  the  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Middle  Eastern 
Borderlands  (3).  Long  a  peripheral  region  of  European  and  Asian  empires,  Central  Asia  is 
now  reclaiming  its  own  identity  in  the  wake  of  the  collapse  of  the  USSR.  The  primary 
focus  of  the  course  is  on  politics,  society,  and  foreign  policies  in  the  new  Central  Asian 
states  of  Kazakstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Tajikistan,  Turkmenistan,  and  Uzbekistan,  though  some 
attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  Turkic  regions  of  western  China  as  well  as  Iran  and 
Afghanistan.  Among  the  topics  to  be  examined  are  Islamic  revivalism,  ethnic  conflict, 
national  security,  the  attempts  to  construct  modern  national  identities  as  well  as  modem 
political  and  economic  systems. 

PE340        Russian  Politics  (3).  An  examination  of  the  domestic  politics  of  the  USSR  and  its  succes- 
sor states.  The  central  concern  of  the  course  is  the  perennial  dominance  of  authoritarian- 
ism over  democracy  in  Russian  political  culture  and  behavior.  Through  a  study  of  relations 
between  ethnic  groups,  political  institutions,  citizen  and  the  state,  and  the  center  and 
provinces,  the  course  illustrates  the  tortuous  path  toward  political  change  in  Russia  and  the 
neighboring  lands  of  Eurasia. 
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RSlOl        Russia  Today  (3).  Introduction  to  Russian  studies  with  attention  to  political,  demograph- 
ic, economic,  social,  and  cultural  features  of  the  Russian  area. 

RS120       Russian  Film:  Old  and  New  (3).  Viewing  of  films  by  such  major  directors  as  Eisenstein, 

Vertov,  Ryazanov,  Tarkovsky,  Muratova,  and  Paradjanov,  as  well  as  other  important  films  of 
the  Soviet  and  post-Soviet  eras.  Some  reading  in  film  theory  and  Russian  film  history.  In 

English. 

RS301        Survey  of  Russian  Civilization  (3).  Introduction  to  Russian  cultural  achievements  in 

music,  visual  arts,  architecture,  folk  arts,  philosophy,  and  religion. 

RS309       Survey  of  Russian  Literature  in  English  (3).  Introduction  to  important  works  in  Russian 
literature  from  the  twelfth  to  twentieth  century.  In  English. 

RS310       Twentieth  Century  Russian  Literature  in  English  Translation  (3).  The  course  encom- 
passes many  literary  movements — Realism,  Symbolism,  Socialist  Realism,  and  Grime-in 
their  historical  context.  Genres  include  essays,  tales,  poetry,  the  novel,  autobiography,  film, 
and  plays.  In  English. 

RS31 1        Topics  in  Russian  Studies  (3).  Topics  include  single  authors,  historical  periods,  genres,  or 
themes.  In  English. 

RS320       Women  in  Russian  Culture  (3).  The  course  will  draw  tm  works  by  men  and  women  in  lit- 
erature, history,  psychology,  anthropology',  film,  and  feminist  theory  to  suggest  when,  and 
examine  how,  the  "feminine"  has  been  constructed  in  Russian  culture. 

RS335        Russian  Literature  and  Opera  (3).   A  study  of  seven  operas  from  1869  to  1952  by 

Musorgsky,  Tchaikovsky,  Borodin,  Prokofiev,  and  Shostakovich  based  on  works  by  Pushkin, 
Leskov,  Tolstoy,  and  Bryusov.  Composers  interpreted  older  texts  to  fit  new  historical,  polit- 
ical, social,  and  cultural  concerns  in  a  complex  response  to  their  sense  of  Russia's  national 
identity. 

RS398       Contemporary  Russia:  Culture  and  Civilization  (3).  Analysis  of  current  changes  in 

Russian  society  as  seen  through  culture  in  its  historical  context,  beginning  with  the  idea  of 
culture.  Texts  are  drawn  from  literature,  journalism,  history,  film,  art,  and  culture  studies. 

RS483       Prospectus  for  the  Senior  Project  (1).  Preparation  of  topic  and  bibliography  for  the  senior 

project. 

RS498       Senior  Project  (4). 

RSNIOI    Elementary  Russian  I  (5).  Students  learn  to  speak,  read,  write,  and  listen  to  beginning 
Russian. 

RSN102    Elementary  Russian  II  (5).  Students  continue  to  develop  their  proficiency  skills  in 
Russian. 

RSN201,202     Second-year  Russian  (5, 5)-  In-depth  review  of  grammar  and  continued  development 
of  reading,  writing,  listening,  and  speaking  skills. 

RSN30 1,302     Intermediate  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  (3,3).  Emphasis  on  transla- 
tion and  composition  to  practice  grammatical  constructions.  Extensive  vocabulary 
building  through  reading  and  continued  practice  of  oral  proficiency  in  group  discus- 
sions and  presentations. 

RSN305,306     Short  Stories  and  Poetry  (3,3).  Readings  in  Russian  literature,  with  continued  rein- 
forcement of  grammatical  structures. 

RSN329,330     Study  Abroad  -  Russian  (15,15).  Students  register  under  this  number  for  their  study 
abroad.  After  transcripts  are  reviewed,  credit  is  entered  for  individual  courses. 
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RSN401,402     Advanced  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition  (3,3)-  Provides  advanced 

Russian  students  the  chance  to  polish,  advance,  and  diversify  their  skills.  Focus  on 
stylistics,  syntax,  and  vocabulary  building.  Prerequisite  tor  RSN401:  RSN302  or  per- 
mission  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite  for  RSN402:  RSN401  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

RSN485    Independent  Study. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Director:  C.  Vedder 

The  Social  Sciences  Division  includes  the  Departments  of  American  Studies, 
Economics,  Environmental  Science  and  Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
and  Sociology.  This  division  encourages  an  understanding  of  the  functioning  of  modem 
society  as  well  as  changes  and  improvements  which  occur  through  social  processes.  The 
subject  areas  cover  a  wide  range  of  human  experience  but  share  a  unity  expressed  through 
similar  approaches  and  common  objectives.  A  major  is  offered  in  each  department  and  in 
the  division.  The  divisional  major  comprises  21  hours  in  one  department  and  12  in  a  sec- 
ond, in  addition  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences'  social  science  distributional  require- 
ments. Social  science  majors  must  also  satisfy  special  requirements  of  the  major  in  their 
area  of  concentration,  with  any  exception  to  be  determined  by  the  chair  of  the  department 
of  the  area  of  concentration. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

1.       GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  IV.    OTHER 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education  Courses  in  the  department  of 

requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  specialization  21 

for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science.  Courses  in  one  other  social  science 


Note:  The  Social  science  major  may  have  a  spe- 


department 12 


cialization  in  any  of  the  social  science  departments  (Social  science  distributional  requirement  of  12 

(American  Studies,  Economics,  Environmental  hours  must  be  taken  in  three  departments  in  the 

Science  and  Geography,  History,  Political  Science,  division  other  than  the  two  already  selected  for  the 

Psychology,  Sociology).  21-hour  and  12'hour  requirements.) 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  33  or  34 
None 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 
The  Senior  Project  course  in  the  department  of 
specialization  (may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  21 
hours  required  in  the  department  of  specializa- 
tion). 

Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Teacher  Certification 

Advisers:  E.  Dershimer  and  C.  Vedder 

Students  interested  in  a  social  science/education  major  with  secondary  teaching  certifi- 
cation, and  entering  their  first  year  of  college  after  July  1,  2001,  must  meet  state-mandated 
requirements  in  general  education  and  professional  study.   Please  see  the  Teacher 
Education  section  of  the  Bulletin  for  the  state  mandated  courses  and  consult  as  soon  as 
possible  with  both  Professor  Dershimer  and  Professor  Vedder. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  G>lleBe  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  (excluding  1 2  dis- 
tributional hours  in  social  science). 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

HISTORY 

HYlOl  orHY102 3 

HY103  or  HY104 3 

HY151  3 

HY152 3 

HY41 3  or  414  or  351 ^ 

Total  history-  hours 15 

ECONOMICS 

ESlOl  3 

ES  (upper-division  elective) ^ 

Total  economics  hours 6 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

PElOl  3 

PE235 3 

PE301  -2 

Total  ptilitical  science  hours 9 

GEOGRAPHY  (6  hours) 

GYlOl 3 

GY  (upper-division  elective) 3 

Total  geography  hours  6 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PSY  101  -2 

Total  psychology  hours 3 


SOCIOLOGY 

SYIOI -J. 

Total  sociology  hours 3 

OTHER 

Any  upper-division  stKial  science 

course  -3 

Total  other  hours 3 

Total  social  science  hours      45 

III.  EDUCATION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

EN245 3 

EN255 3 

EN265 3 

EN326 3 

EN331 3 

EN395 3 

EN427 3 

EN429 3 

EN430 9 

EN433 3 

EN437 3 

EN474 3 

EN498 J 

Total  education  hours 45 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  90 

IV.  ELECriVES:  hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

F.  Alford-Cooper;  D.  Everett  (Chair);  K.  Flint-Hamilton;  L.  Nance;  J.  Schorr;  J.  Tichenor; 
C.  Vedder 

Have  you  ever  wondered:  Why  some  people  get  ahead,  but  others  don't?  Why  the 
United  States  is  so  violent?  Why  men  and  women  may  view  the  same  issues  so  differently? 
How  social  and  environmental  problems  in  other  societies  affect  us?  How  the  cultures  and 
archaeological  remains  of  ancient  civilizations  relate  to  those  of  contemporary  societies? 
If  so,  then  a  sociology  major  or  minor  or  an  anthropology^  minor  may  be  right  for  you.  The 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropolog>'  offers  you  the  opportunity  to  use  familiar 
social  contexts  and  situations  as  sites  for  studying  human  social  life.  Topics  for  research 
and  discussion  are  as  varied  as  how  people  adjust  to  the  aging  process,  how  schools  con- 
tribute to  both  social  stability  and  social  inequality,  and  how  culture,  social  structure,  and 
social  processes  influence  individuals'  ideas  and  behavior. 

TTie  department's  majors  and  minors  are  provided  opportunities  for  developing  creativi- 
ty, an  emphasis  on  small  group  problem  solving,  an  environment  in  which  individuals  are 
encouraged  to  question  alternatives  to  the  obvious  and  customary,  and  activities  that 
improve  basic  skills  that  are  keys  to  success  in  any  career.  These  skills  include  written  and 
oral  communication,  critical  thinking  and  analysis,  research  design  and  execution,  and  sta- 
tistical and  computer  literacy.  The  department  offers  a  super\ised  internship  program  in 
various  occupational  settings  for  junior  and  senior  sociology  majors  seeking  to  explore 
vocational  interests,   it  also  offers  sociology  majors  a  certificate  program  in  criminology. 
Courses  in  the  department  contribute  to  the  major  in  Latin  American  studies  and  to  the 
minors  in  women  and  gender  studies,  health  care  issues,  and  Atricana  studies. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts:  Major  in  Sociology 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  cumplete  the  General  Education 
requirements  tor  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 
Sociology  101 ^ 

Total  lower-division  hours 3 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 
Sociology'  300 3 


Sociology  410 3 

Sociology  430 3 

Sociology  435 3 

Sociology  440* 3 

Sociology  450 ^ 

Total  upper-division  hours 18 

IV    OTHER 

Other  sociology  courses 15 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:   36 

V.      ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 


Bachelor  of  Science:  Major  in  Sociology 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  IV    OTHER 

The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education  Other  sociology  courses  15 

requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  j^,j,,|  y,,,^^,^  required  for  the  major  36 

for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  /,-,/, 

V.      ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  ,  , ,     ,     , 

Credit  Hours  *SY440  may  be  waived  by  biology  majors  who 

Socioloev  101  3  hzve  coinpleted  BY203;  business  majors  who  have 

—  completed  L")S280  or  DS350;  political  science 

Total  lower-division  hours 3  majors  who  have  completed  PE325;  or  psychology 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  majors  who  have  completed  PSY32 1 .  If  SY440  is 

Sociology  300 3  waived,  an  additional  three-hour  Sociology  course 

Sociology  410 3  must  be  completed. 

Sociology  430 3 

Sociology  435 3 

Sociology  440* 3 

Sociology  450 ^ 

Total  upper-division  hours 18 

Minor  in  Sociology 

I.  LOWER-DIVISION  MINOR  REQUIREMENTS  c)  social  change  (SY309,  SY315,  SY537,  SY355, 

Credit  Hours  SY372) 

Sociology  101  ^  j^,jal  ^^^^^^  |,„yrs  9 

Total  lower-division  hours 3  m     OTHER 

II.  OTHER  MINOR  REQUIREMENTS  Other  sociology  courses 6 

Students  who  minor  in  sociology  are  required  to  Xotal  hours  required  for  the  minor       18* 

take  one  course  from  each  of  these  facets  of  the  ^  ^    ,        .^    ,•  ,      ,  n  i  i  r      i  •  i 

,.    .  ,.  *  At  least  9  ot  the  18  hours  required  for  the  sociol- 
dlSCipline:  ,  j-    ■  •  /•        ^nn 

a)  social  institutions  (SY255,  SY326,  SY365,  °SV  minor  must  be  upper  division  courses  (i.e.,  300 

SY370,  SY375,  SY380)  '^^^'  °'  '^'s'^"'- 

b)  social  issues  and  inequality  (SY201,  SY247, 
SY280,  SY302,  SY304,  SY307, 
SY312,SY345,SY377) 

Certificate  Program  in  Criminology 

The  requirements  for  sociology  majors  seeking  the  criminology  certificate  include 
SY247  (Social  Deviance),  SY302  (Criminology),  SY380  (Sociology  of  Law),  and  SY396 
(Internship  in  Sociology).  For  more  information,  contact  Dr.  Diane  Everett. 

Minor  in  Anthropology 

Derived  from  the  Greek  avGptOJtoq  (human  being)  and  Xoyoc,  (word),  anthropology  is 
the  study  of  what  it  means  to  he  human.  While  focusing  on  human  development  and  cul- 
ture, anthropology  touches  on  the  fields  of  sociology,  biology,  evolution,  environmental 
science,  economics,  ethnic  studies,  history,  religious  studies,  philosophy,  communications, 
art,  geography,  linguistics,  and  political  science.   Because  the  discipline  is  so  broad,  it 
appeals  to  students  from  diverse  cultural  and  academic  backgrounds. 
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At  Stetson  University,  the  anthropology  minor  focuses  on  two  branches  of  anthropolo- 
gy, cultural  anthropology  and  archaeology.  Cultural  anthropology  describes  and  explains 
human  behavior  within  a  social  context.  Cultural  anthropologists  study  customs,  tradi- 
tions, and  expressions  of  culture,  generally  focusing  on  issues  such  as  kinship,  migration, 
political  and  economic  institutions,  religion,  and  how  cultures  adapt  to  change. 
Archaeology  is  the  study  of  the  physical  remains  of  civilizations.   Archaeologists  generally 
study  civilizations  that  no  longer  exist  (e.g.,  Classical  Greek).  Archaeologists  strive  to 
reconnect  our  own  living  cultures  with  those  of  our  ancestors  and  to  understand  how  peo- 
ple lived  in  the  past,  how  they  interacted  with  each  other,  how  their  civilizations  came  to 
be,  and  the  mechanisms  of  their  downfall. 


I.  GENER.-\L  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  his/her  respective  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 
Anthropology  102  3 

Total  lower-division  hours 3 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Anthropology  310  3 

Anthropology  420  ^ 

Total  upper-division  hours 6 

IV.  OTHER 

Students  who  minor  in  anthropology  are  required 
to  take  three  of  the  following  courses: 
AY201,  AY202,  AY302,  AY303.  AY304,  AY340, 
AY346,  AY373.  AY378,  AY285,  AY290,  AY385, 
AY485,  AY390,  AY396,  AY490,  AY496,  GK195, 
GK196,  LN195,  LN196,  SY3I5. 


Courses  taught  outside  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  that  can  count 
toward  the  anthropology  minor  include 
LAS301  Mayan  Culture 
REL268  The  World  of  the  Bible  I:  The  Middle 

East  (travel  course) 
REL269  The  World  of  the  Bible  II:  The 

Mediterranean  World  (travel  course) 

Additional  courses  taught  outside  the  Department 
of  Sociology  and 

Anthropology  for  which  a  significant  portion  of 
the  class  is  devoted  to  issues  of  culture  can,  at  the 
request  of  the  student,  be  evaluated  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  to  count  toward  the  minor.  However, 
under  no  circumstances  can  more  than  two  courses 
outside  the  Department  of  ScKiology  and 
Anthropology  be  counted  toward  the  anthropology 
minor. 
Total  credit  hours 9 

Total  hours  required  for  the  minor       18 


Course  Offerings:  Sociology 

SYlOl        Introduction  to  Sociology  (3).  Survey  of  the  major  theories,  methods,  and  findings  of  soci- 
clogy.  Analysis  of  the  effects  ot  group  relations  on  human  behavior;  interrelations  of  self, 
group,  social  institutions,  community,  and  culture;  major  social  processes.  Offered  every 
fall  and  spring  semester.  PREREQUISITE  TO  ALL  OTHER  COURSES  IN 
SOCIOLOGY. 

OTHER  COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  SOCIOLOGY  MAJOR: 

SY300        Social  Theory  and  Critical  Thinking  (3).  Survey  ot  social  theory  from  the  Enlightenment 
to  the  present,  with  a  concentration  on  selected  sociological  theorists  whose  ideas  ser\'e  as 
the  foundation  for  modem  sociology.  Offered  every  spring  semester;  should  be  taken  in 
sophomore  year.  Prerequisite  to  SY410,  SY430,  SY435,  SY440,  and  SY450. 

SY410       Contemporary  Sociological  Theories  (3).  Brief  survey  of  the  founders  and  founding  ideas 
of  European  and  American  sociology  in  the  nineteenth  centur^';  concentration  on 
American  sociological  thought  and  theory  since  1920,  with  major  focus  on  developments 
since  World  War  11.   Examination  ot  models  and  paradigms  from  the  standpoint  ot  system- 
atic, metasociological  criteria,  including  their  utility  in  research.  Offered  every  fall  semes- 
ter; should  be  taken  in  junior  year.  Prerequisites:  SY300  and  nine  hours  of  sociology.  Co- 
requisite:  SY430.  Prerequisite  to  SY435,  SY440,  and  SY450. 

SY430       Quantitative  Methods  of  Social  Research  (3).  Study  ot  the  processes  of  social  inquiry  and 
an  introduction  to  research  methods  tor  the  social  sciences,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
design  and  execution  of  quantitative  social  research,  including  the  nature,  goals,  and  logic 
of  social  research  and  the  structure  and  processes  of  inquiry'.  Topics  include  problem  formu- 
lation; causation;  the  role  of  theory  in  social  research;  conceptualization,  operationalira- 
tion,  and  measurement;  reliability  and  validity;  sampling;  quantitative  methods  of  data 
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collection  (e.g.,  survey,  content  analysis,  experimentation);  coding;  introduction  to  quanti- 
tative data  analysis;  and  ethical  and  political  issues  of  social  research.  Offered  every  tall 
semester;  should  be  taken  in  junior  year.  Prerequisites:  SY300  and  nine  hours  of  sociology. 
Co-requisite:  SY410.   Prerequisite  to  SY43 5,  SY440,  and  SY450. 

SY435        Methods  and  Styles  of  Social  Science  Communication  (3).   Writing  course  that  empha- 
sizes various  types  of  social  science  documents  (such  as  book  and  journal  reviews,  abstracts, 
annotated  bibliographies,  and  the  required  proposal  for  the  research  thesis);  communicat- 
ing with  lay  audiences;  and  delivering  professional  presentations  of  scholarly  work.  A 
major  component  of  the  course  is  preparation  of  the  research  proposal  that  serves  as  the 
basis  for  the  senior  research  project  in  SY450.  Students  orally  present  their  proposals  for 
departmental  approval.  Offered  every  spring  semester;  should  be  taken  in  junior  year. 
Prerequisites:  SY300,  SY410,  and  SY430.  Co-requisite:  SY440.  Prerequisite  to  SY450. 
(This  course  is  also  open  to  other  social  science  majors  and  minors;  for  them,  PE325, 
PSY322,  or  an  equivalent  course  (to  be  approved  by  the  instructor  of  SY435)  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  SY435.) 

SY440       Tools  for  Quantitative  Analysis  (3).  Introduction  to  applied  statistical  concepts,  with 

emphasis  on  the  use  of  bivariate  and  multivariate  statistical  procedures  for  the  analysis  of 
data  from  sample  surveys.  Offered  every  spring  semester;  should  be  taken  in  junior  year. 
Prerequisites:  SY300,  SY410,  and  SY430,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Co-requisite:  SY435. 
Prerequisite  to  SY450. 

SY450        Senior  Project  (3).  Research  course  in  which  students  execute  the  research  project  they 

proposed  in  SY435  and  present  the  findings  ot  their  studies  in  an  oral  presentation  and  in  a 
final  report  which  contains  an  abstract;  a  problem  statement  and  research  objectives  or 
hypotheses;  identification  of  the  main  concepts  and  variables,  including  their  definition, 
operationalization,  and  measurement;  a  review  of  the  pertinent  theoretical  and  empirical 
literature;  a  description  of  the  study  design  and  execution;  data  analysis  and  interpretation; 
summary,  conclusions,  implications,  and  suggestions  for  further  research;  a  bibliography; 
and  a  copy  of  the  research  instrument.  Offered  every  fall  semester;  should  he  taken  in  the 
senior  year.   Prerequisites:  SY300,  SY410,  SY430,  SY435,  and  SY440. 

SOCIOLOGY  COURSES  ON  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS: 

SY255  Sociology  of  Families  (3).  Analysis  of  the  social  basis  of  families,  including  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution,  a  primary  group,  and  a  set  of  roles; 
emphasizes  contemporary  U.S.  families,  with  particular  attention  to  issues  of  gender,  race, 
ethnicity,  social  class,  and  sexuality. 

SY326        (REL326)   Sociology  of  Religion  (3).  Exploration  of  the  role  of  religion  in  human  soci- 
eties and  how  it  is  manifested  in  social  behavior;  examination  of  theoretical  approaches 
from  Weber  and  Durkheim  to  modern  empirical  studies.  Focuses  on  the  interrelation  of 
religion,  society,  and  culture;  religion  and  social  change;  religion  and  social  stratification. 

SY365        Sociology  of  Education  (3).  Examination  of  the  social  forces  that  shape  and  are  shaped  by 
formal  education,  including  macrosociological  relations  between  schools  and  society  and 
microsociological  perspectives  on  educational  processes.  Focuses  on  the  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  the  contemporary  U.S.  educational  system,  with  some  emphasis  on  cross-cultural 
variation  and  the  historical  foundations  and  transformation  of  educational  systems  and 
with  particular  attention  to  the  role  of  education  in  maintaining  social  stability  and  social 
inequality. 

SY370       Work,  Occupations,  and  Professions  (3).  Analysis  of  the  social  organization  and  meaning 
of  work  and  of  trends  in  occupational  and  industrial  structures  and  the  labor  market; 
emphasizes  contemporary  U.S.  society,  with  particular  attention  to  issues  of  gender,  race, 
ethnicity,  and  social  class. 
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SY375        Sociology  of  Health  and  Illness  (3).  Examination  of  the  social  and  cultural  dimensions  of 
health,  illness,  and  health  care  deliverv;  toci  include  the  hospital,  the  medical  professions, 
attitudes  and  beliefs  about  health,  and  social  and  demographic  factors  in  the  distribution  of 
illness.   Examination  of  debates  about  the  financing  and  organizarion  of  health  care  and 
alternatives  to  the  traditional  practice  of  medicine. 

SY380  Sociology  of  Law  (3).  Study  of  law  as  a  social  phenomenon,  including  the  development  of 
legal  norms  and  how  they  are  related  to  social  institutions.  Emphasizes  such  areas  as  courts, 
judges,  lawyers  and  legal  training,  prisons,  as  well  as  the  social  perception  of  the  validity  of 
law  and  legal  definitions. 

SOCIOLOGY  COURSES  ON  SOCIAL  ISSUES  AND  INEQUALITY: 

SY201        Social  Problems  (3).  Expl(.)ration  of  the  nature  and  meaning  ot  social  problems  and 

deviant  behavior  and  the  incidence  and  characteristics  of  selected  social  problems  ot  major 
public  interest.  Evaluation  of  proposed  social  planning  for  alleviation  of  social  problems. 

SY247        Social  Deviance  (3).  Examination  of  behavior  which  is  viewed  negatively  by  society. 

Analyzes  theories  of  deviance  and  how  deviance  is  related  to  conventional  values,  roles, 
and  institutions.  Consideration  of  deviance  as  a  social  construction  and  a  political  phe- 
nomenon. Also  covered  may  be  crime,  delinquency,  sexual  deviation,  drug  dependency  as 
specific  forms  social  deviance. 

SY280        Sociology  of  Addictions  (3).  Analysis  of  current  thinking  about  the  causation,  identifica- 
tion, nature,  and  consequences  of  various  types  of  addiction;  examples  range  from  caffeine 
and  nicotine  to  alcohol  and  other  drugs  to  food  or  fasting  to  gambling  to  love  and  sex  to 
religion.  Examination  of  specific  concepts  and  controversies  in  the  addiction  treatment 
field.  Description  and  evaluation  of  schemes  of  recovery,  rehabilitation,  and  cure. 

SY302  Criminology  (3).  Consideration  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  crime  in  the  U.S.,  including 
theories  of  crime  causation  and  the  nation's  response  to  crime  via  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem (police,  courts,  corrections). 

SY304        Social  Inequality  (3).  Examination  of  the  social  processes  that  produce  and  maintain 

inequality  in  modem  society  based  on  class  relations,  gender,  and  race.  Consideration  of 
the  effects  of  economic  deprivation  on  personal  life  chances;  analysis  of  the  American 
value  system;  exploration  of  alternative  social  structures  which  minimize  social  inequality. 

SY307        Race,  Nationality,  and  Immigration  (3).  Analysis  of  the  role  of  race  and  nationality  in  the 
society  and  cultures  of  the  U.S.;  patterns  of  conflict  and  cooperation;  individual  and  insti- 
tutional prejudice  and  discrimination;  relation  of  race  and  nationality  to  ethnicity,  inequal- 
ity structures,  and  social  change.   Evaluation  of  attempts  to  provide  remedies  for  discrimi- 
nation and  its  consequences  and  discussion  of  current  patterns  and  problems  of  immigra- 
tion. 

SY312  Gender  and  Society  (3).  Exploration  of  the  social  construction  and  dynamics  ot  sex,  gen- 
der, and  sexuality;  the  conditions  and  events  that  shape  men's  and  women's  lives  and  con- 
sciousness; and  the  consequences  of  these  for  individuals  and  scKiety.  Emphasizes  women 
and  men  in  contemporary  U.S.  society,  but  may  consider  historical,  cross-cultural,  biologi- 
cal, psychological,  and  social  evidence  to  eva'uate  similarities  and  differences  between 
women's  and  men's  experiences,  relationships,  and  stKial  statuses.  Analyzes  the  interaction 
of  gender,  sexuality,  race,  ethnicity,  and  social  class. 

SY345        Aging  and  Society  (3).  Analysis  of  the  demographic,  social,  and  cultural  factors  related  to 
aging;  the  impact  of  aging  members  on  the  family,  community,  and  larger  society;  intergen- 
erational  relations;  problems  of  aging.   Discussion  ot  institutional  ser\ices  and  social  poli- 
cies affecting  the  aged  and  cross-cultural  differences  in  the  experience  of  aging. 
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SY377        Gender/Women's  Health  Issues  (3).    Seminar  that  examines  the  major  concerns  sur- 
rounding gender  and  health;  focuses  on  how  gender,  age,  class,  and  race/ethnicity  interact 
to  create  particular  definitions  of  health/illness;  to  shape  health/illness  behaviors  and  the 
use  of  health  care  ser\ices;  and  to  determine  health  care  policy,  programs,  and  research. 

SOCIOLOGY  COURSES  ON  SOCIAL  CHANGE: 

SY309  Collective  Behavior  and  Social  Movements  (3).  Examination  of  spontaneous,  unstruc- 
tured, and  transient  patterns  of  social  action,  such  as  mass  hysteria,  fads,  rumors,  crowds, 
riots,  and  revolutions.  Special  attention  given  to  the  nature  of  human  communication  in 
mass  society  (public  opinion,  propaganda,  and  rumor). 

SY315        Population,  Society,  and  Environment  (3).  Analysis  of  population  trends  and  phenomena 
in  relation  to  their  social  setting  and  the  environment;  fertility,  mortality,  migration  as 
components  of  population  change;  problems  of  population  growth. 

SY337  Sociology  of  Developing  Societies  (3).  Analysis  of  social  change,  social  movements,  strati- 
fication, economic  dependency,  and  political  conflict  in  developing  countries,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  African  Diaspora. 

SY355  Sociology  of  the  City  (3).  Consideration  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  cities  and  the  metro- 
politan community;  nature  of  social  relations  in  metropolitan  areas;  spatial  organization  of 
the  urban  community;  community  problems. 

SY372        Social  and  Cultural  Change  (3).   Study  of  the  nature,  causation,  and  consequences  of 
social  and  cultural  change  in  diverse  social  settings;  processes  of  change,  including  adop- 
tion and  diffusion  of  innovation,  social  movements,  and  instigated,  directed  change; 
visions  of  desirable  futures.   Focuses  on  the  U.S.,  but  also  examines  the  structure  and 
dynamics  of  global  interdependence  as  they  relate  to  processes  of  social  and  cultural  change 
in  the  U.S. 

OTHER  SOCIOLOGY  COURSES: 

SY285,  385,  485        Independent  Study  (3,  3,  3).  Students  may  take  more  than  one  SY285,  385,  or 
485  course  during  their  career  with  different  titles  and  contents. 

SY290,  390,  490       Topical  Seminar  (3,  3,  3).  A  course  initiated  by  student  interest,  contingent 
upon  the  expertise  of  current  departmental  faculty.  Students  may  take  more 
than  one  SY290,  390,  or  490  course  during  their  career  with  different  titles  and 
contents. 

SY396,  496       Internship  in  Sociology  (3,  3).  Opportunity  to  explore  a  substantive  area  of  sociolo- 
gy- in  an  applied  setting;  setting,  structure,  requirements,  and  outcomes  are  negotiated 
with  the  individual  instructor  guiding  the  internship.  Prerequisite:  major  status  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Students  may  take  more  than  one  SY396  or  496  course  dur- 
ing their  career  with  different  titles  and  contents. 

SY465        Clinical  and  Applied  Sociology  (3).  Analysis  of  the  uses  of  the  theory,  method,  and  data 
of  sociology;  policy,  planning,  and  evaluation  applications  to  various  interest  areas,  such  as 
counseling,  business,  education,  race  relations,  mass  communications,  deviance,  and  the 
environment;  the  sociologist  as  consultant,  applied  researcher,  advocate,  and  change  agent. 
Prerequisite:  major  or  minor  status  and  twelve  hours  of  sociology. 

COURSE  OFFERINGS:  ANTHROPOLOGY 

AY102       Introduction  to  Anthropology  (3).  Introduction  to  principles  and  concepts  of  physical  and 
cultural  anthropology'.  Traces  humans'  biological  origins  and  discusses  the  diversity  found  in 
family,  economic,  political,  and  religious  institutions  throughout  the  world.  Offered  at 
least  once  a  year.  Prerequisite  to  AY310,  AY420,  AY340,  AY373.  AY396,  and  AY496. 
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OTHER  COURSES  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  ANTHROPOLOGY  MINOR: 

AY310       Field  Research  Methods  in  Anthropology  (3).   Comprehensive  introduction  to  the  quali- 
tative field  research  methods  of  anthropology,  including  participant  observation,  network 
analysis,  historical  methods,  surveys,  linguistic  methods,  cross-cultural  comparative 
research,  and  visual  anthropology.   Examination  of  research  design  and  strategies,  the  diffi- 
culties of  doing  field  research  with  human  participants,  and  the  ethics  of  anthropological 
research.  Offered  at  least  once  every  two  years.   Prerequisite:  AY102. 

AY420       Anthropological  Theory  (3).   Examination  of  the  historical  foundations  of  anthropologi- 
cal theory  and  the  theoretical  perspectives  of  historical  particularism,  functionalism,  cultur- 
al ecology,  structuralism,  evolutionary  and  neoevolutionary  theories,  symbolic  and  interpre- 
tive theories,  feminist  theories,  and  post-modernism.  Offered  at  least  once  every  two  years. 
Prerequisite:  AY  102. 

OTHER  ANTHROPOLOGY  COURSES: 

AY201        (AH201 )  Introduction  to  Classical  Art  and  Archaeology  (3).  Study  of  the  art  and 

archaeology  (the  study  of  the  material  remains  ot  cultures)  of  the  Classical  world,  begin- 
ning with  the  Neolithic  and  continuing  through  the  early  imperial  period.   Highlighted  are 
sanctuary  architecture,  pottery,  and  sculpture.   Prerequisite  to  AY304. 

AY202       Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology  (3).   Exploration  of  the  basics  of  evolutionary 
theory,  primate  development  and  behavior,  and  the  hominid  fossil  record.  Illustration  of 
what  constitutes  anthropological  study,  techniques,  and  methodology.  Highly  recommend- 
ed for  anthropolog\'  minors. 

AY302       African-American  Religious  Experiences  (3).   Examination  of  the  faith  traditions  of 
African  Americans  from  rheir  own  perspectives  and  those  of  their  contemporaries. 
Emphasi:es  Christianity,  but  also  considers  the  process  of  syncretization  with  African  faith 
traditions.  Culminates  in  an  examination  of  the  position  of  the  Catholic  church  regarding 
slaves  and  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  well  as  its  attitudes  toward  the  involvement,  partici- 
pation, and  agency  of  African  Americans  as  laity,  clergy,  and  scholars. 

AY303       Slavery  in  the  Classical  World  (3).   Consideration  of  the  questions,  how  was  freedom 
defined  and  perceived  in  the  ancient  world  and  to  whom  would  this  definition  apply? 
Examines  questions  of  status  and  freedom  from  the  eyes  of  the  ser\'ile  populations  of  classi- 
cal Greece  and  Rome.  Discusses  servile  responsibilities  and  rights,  how  the  institution  of 
slavery  changed  over  time,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  elite  toward  the  individual  slave  as  well 
as  toward  the  institution  itself. 

AY304       Greek  Religious  Experiences:   From  Temple  to  Tomb  (3).   Exploration  of  sacred  space 
and  the  forms  that  it  took  in  the  Bronze  Age  through  Classical  Greece.   Addresses  why 
certain  types  of  space — shrines,  sanctuaries,  and  temples — were  meant  for  the  living,  while 
tombs  and  cemeteries  were  intended  for  the  dead.  Considers  how  sacred  space  was 
designed  and  consecrated  to  bring  the  individual  as  well  as  the  community  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  supernatural.   Prerequisite:  AY201. 

AY340       Comparative  Cultures  (3).  Study  of  the  continuum  of  cultural  complexity  and  theories  ot 
specific  and  general  cultural  evolution  in  world  societies.   Examines  diversity  in  basic  social 
institutions  (family,  politics,  economy,  and  religion)  through  ethnographies  that  represent 
non- Western  egalitarian  bands,  less  egalitarian  tribal  societies,  non-egalitarian  chietdoms, 
and  stratified  state  level  societies.  Prerequisite:  AY102. 

AY 346       Anthrof)ology  of  Aging  (3).   Uses  readings,  lectures,  films,  ethnographic  fieldwork,  and 
discussions  to  examine  the  process  of  aging  and  the  experiences  of  older  adults  in  non- 
Westem  societies.   Emphasizes  a  cross-cultural,  comparative  perspective  to  discover  cultural 
universals  in  the  aging  process  and  cultural  variables  that  change  over  time  and  from  socie- 
ty to  society. 
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AY373       Cultural  Change  (3).  Uses  a  cross-cultural,  comparative  perspective  to  analyze  the  major 
dynamics  ot  culture  change,  including  the  process  ot  sociocultural  evolution  from  simple 
band  to  tribes,  chietdoms,  and  state  level  societies;  the  mechanisms  of  change  (innovation, 
discovery  and  diffusion);  forced  change  (conquest,  acculturation,  culture  loss);  directed  cul- 
tural change  (applied  anthropology');  folk  societies  and  the  process  of  modernization; 
indigenous  movements  for  culture  change  (revitalization  cults,  rebellion  and  revolution); 
and  the  process  of  globalization.   Prerequisite:  AY102. 

AY378       Medical  Anthropology  (3).   Examination  of  health  and  illness  from  a  cross-cultural,  com- 
parative perspective.  Topics  include  the  biocultural  and  cultural  approaches  to  medical 
anthropology;  genes,  culture,  and  adaptation;  ethnomedicine  and  ethnopharmacology; 
cross-cultural  variation  in  healers;  food  habits  and  health;  and  applying  medical  anthropol- 
ogy through  case  studies. 

AY396,  496       Internship  in  Anthropology  (3,  3).  Opportunity  to  explore  a  substantive  area  of 

anthropology'  in  an  applied  setting;  setting,  structure,  requirements,  and  outcomes  are 
negotiated  with  the  individual  instructor  guiding  the  internship.  Prerequisite:  major 
or  minor  status  and  permission  of  instructor.  Students  may  take  more  than  one 
AY396  or  496  course  during  their  career  with  different  titles  and  contents. 
Prerequisite:  AY102  or  SYlOl. 

AY285,  385,  485       Independent  Study  (3,  3,  3).  Students  may  take  more  than  one  AY285,  385,  or 
485  course  during  their  career  with  different  titles  and  contents. 

AY290,  390,  490       Topical  Seminar:  Anthropology  (3,  3,  3).  A  course  initiated  by  student  inter- 
est, contingent  upon  the  expertise  of  current  departmental  faculty.  Students 
may  take  more  than  one  AY290,  390,  or  490  course  during  their  career  with  dif- 
ferent titles  and  contents. 

GK195,  196  Classical  Greek  I/II  (3,  3).  For  students  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous  Greek, 
these  courses  give  students  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  grammar  and  vocabulary 
of  Attic  Greek.  GK195  is  a  prerequisite  to  GK196. 

LN195,  196  Latin  I/II  (3,  3).  For  students  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous  Latin,  these  cours- 
es give  students  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Latin  language.  LN195  is  a  prereq- 
uisite to  LN196. 

SPORT  MANAGEMENT 

M.  Skelton  (Chair) 

TTie  growth  of  the  sport  industry  has  created  a  need  for  competent  sport  professionals 
trained  in  administration,  marketing/promotion,  accounting,  and  economics.  A  major  in 
sport  management  prepares  students  for  careers  in  the  sport  industry  in  areas  such  as  sport 
marketing  and  management,  sport  administration,  puhlic  relations,  and  sports  information. 
Students  in  sport  management  (SM)  are  provided  opportunities  to  work  with  sport  profes- 
sionals in  the  university,  local  or  state  sport  community.  The  SM  department  is  housed  in 
the  newly  constructed  Wilson  Athletic  Center  providing  students  with  a  full-equipped, 
modem  learning  environment.  In  addition  to  this  facility,  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  provides  SM  students  a  modem  educational  facility  for  professional  busi- 
ness education. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  Sport  Management 


I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS: 
The  student  must  cDmplete  the  General  EJucation 
requirements  for  a  Bachelor  ot  Arts  degree  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS: 

Credit  Hours 

SM210 1 

SM230 -2 

Total  lower-division  hours 4 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS: 


SM  396 . 
SM  422 . 
SM  426 . 
SM  435 . 
SM  497 . 
SM  498 . 


Select  three  courses  (9  credit  hours)  from  the  fol- 
lowing: SM  301,  SM  315,  SM  320, 
SM32I,SM350,  SM440  _ 

Total  upper-division  hours 25 

IV    OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

IH  409  or  DS  280 3 

ES101/ES103  3 

ATG  213or  ATG  211 3 

MGT305 3 

MKT  315  3 

BL  407  J 

Total  other  hours  18 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  47 

V.      ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  120. 


MINOR  IN  SPORT  MANAGEMENT 

I.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 
SM230 -2 

Total  lower-division  hours 3 

II.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

SM422 3 

SM426 3 


SM435 3 

One  additional  upper 

division  SM  course 3 

Total  upper-division  hours 12 

Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  1 5 


Course  Offerings 


First-year  students  may  register  only  tor  100  and  200  level  classes. 

SMI  12       Golf  ( 1 ).  Fundamentals,  techniques,  and  concepts  to  play  the  game.  Golt  rules  and  eti- 
quette. 

SM210       Seminar  in  Sport  Management  (3).  The  goal  ot  this  course  is  two-told:  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  the  knowledge,  concepts,  and  principles  that  govern  the  field  of  sport  manage- 
ment, and  to  familiarire  students  with  the  many  careers  and  opportunities  available  in  the 
sport  industry. 

SM230       Sport  in  a  Changing  Society  (3).  This  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  the  complex 
field  of  sport  as  a  social  activity.  TTie  emphasis  is  on  issues  in  sports,  and  sport  related 
behaviors  as  they  occur  in  social  and  cultural  contexts. 

SM301       Sport  History  (3).  A  survey  of  the  history'  of  various  sports  and  how  they  developed  to 

present  day.  The  course  will  examine  the  distinctive  developments  of  various  sports  from 
colonial  America  to  their  impact  on  contemporary  society. 

SM315       Sport  and  Exercise  Psychology  (3).   Provides  a  strong  base  of  knowledge  on  theory, 
research,  and  practice  in  sport  and  exercise  psychology;  equips  students  with  essential 
information  and  suggestions  of  practical  value  for  leadership  roles  in  wellness/health  pro- 
motion, corporate  and  commercial  fitness,  cardiac  rehabilitation,  sport  management,  and 
related  areas. 

SM320      Applied  Coaching  Theory  (3).  Designed  to  prepare  the  student  in  developing  an  educa- 
tionally sound  athletic  program  based  upon  scientific  principles  ot  exercise  science.  The 
course  will  enable  the  participant  to  acquire  knowledge  that  will  improve  coaching  effec- 
tiveness. 

SM321       Sports  Journalism  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  basics  of  sports  journalism;  it 
will  emphasize  the  abilities  and  knowledge  necessary  for  the  communication  field. 
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SM350      Sport  Ethics  (3).  This  course  will  address  and  investigate  the  moral  issues  facing  sport 
professionals  trom  a  philosophical  point  of  view  by  presenting  an  array  of  ethical  theories 
that  can  be  used  to  analyze  both  general  issues  and  particular  cases.  It  is  designed  to  intro- 
duce students  to  current  ethical  dilemmas  in  the  sports  industry  and  to  develop  their  ability 
to  think  critically  about  these  issues. 

SM396      Internship  in  Sport  Management  (3).  An  on-campus  or  off-campus  daily  learning  experi- 
ence and  activity  in  a  sport  management  setting.   It  will  provide  an  orientation,  observa- 
tion, and  practical  experience  within  the  sport  industry.   Open  to  majors  only. 

SM422       Sport  Law  and  Legal  Issues  (3).  A  background  and  understanding  of  the  legal  system  in 
the  United  States  and  an  overview  to  understand  how  law  is  used,  the  types  of  litigation 
involved,  and  the  standard  of  care  required  in  sports  settings  is  provided  in  this  course. 
Prerequisite:  junior  or  senior  status. 

SM426       Sport  Leadership  and  Administration  (3).  Theory  and  essence  of  leadership  techniques  in 
sport  settings;  special  applications  in  program  details;  human  resource  management, 
finance  and  budgeting,  facility  and  equipment  management,  event  administration. 
Prerequisite:  MGT  305. 

SM435  Promotions  and  Development  for  Sports  Programs  (3).  Designed  to  teach  students  how 
to  promote  athletic  events,  methods  for  marketing  games  and  contests,  and  basic  athletic 
fund-raising  techniques.   Prerequisite:  MKT  315. 

SM440  Special  Topics  (3).  A  lecture/discussion  course  designed  to  enhance  the  curriculum  by 
allowing  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  and  understanding  in  a  specialized 
topic  in  their  field  of  expertise  such  as  NCAA  Rules  &  Regulations.  Prerequisites  may 
apply. 

SM497  Senior  Research  Proposal  ( 1 ).  Preparatory  course  for  Senior  Research;  students  will  iden- 
tify a  topic  in  a  selected  field  of  study,  review  pertinent  literature,  and  formulate  a  research 
question.  Open  to  majors  only. 

SM498       Senior  Research  Project  (3).  Students  will  demonstrate  competency  of  the  research 

process  by  conducting  a  research  study  in  their  field  of  expertise,  writing  a  research  paper, 
and  presenting  their  research  in  a  senior  forum.  Prerequisite:  SM  497. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 

P.  Coggins;  C.  Corcoran;  E.  Dershimer;  E.  Heins;  R.  Leahy;  D.  Maclsaac;  C.  Oliver; 
W.  Pelaia;  A.  Perry  (Chair);  K.  Piechura-Couture;  M.  Tichenor;  D.  Touchton 

Introduction 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Teacher  Education  is  to  educate  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators to  act  as  competent,  effective,  and  knowledgeable  facilitators  of  learning  disposed 
to  using  technology  and  research  practices  to  enhance  K- 1 2  education;  to  create  a  commu- 
nity of  learners  responsive  to  the  developmental  and  social  needs  of  diverse  learners;  and 
to  respond  to  needs  and  advocate  for  change  at  local  through  global  levels.  The 
Department  of  Teacher  Education  resides  within  the  Division  of  Education.  The  programs 
offered  by  the  unit  meet  University  requirements  for  graduation  as  well  as  the  certification 
requirements  of  the  Florida  Department  of  Education. 

The  Department  of  Teacher  Education  at  Stetson  University  is  accredited  by  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE),  2010  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  NW,  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC  20036;  phone  (202)  466-7496.    NCATE  is  recog- 
nized by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  the  Council  for  Higher  Education 
Accreditation  to  accredit  programs  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  other  professional 
school  personnel.  This  accreditation  covers  undergraduate  preparation  programs  in 
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elementary  education  K-6;  secondary  programs  (6-12)  in  biology,  chemistry,  English,  math- 
ematics, and  social  science;  K-12  programs  in  music  and  modem  languages  (Spanish, 
French,  and  German)  with  ESOL  endorsement  and  graduate  preparation  programs  in 
exceptional  student  education  and  reading.   See  Graduate  Education  in  the  Department  of 
Teacher  Education  for  detailed  information  on  graduate  programs  in  exceptional  student 
education,  educational  leadership,  and  reading. 

Two  endowed  chairs  reside  within  the  Teacher  Education  Department,  The  Jessie  Ball 
duPont  Chair,  established  in  1984,  and  The  Nina  B.  HoUis  Chair  for  Educational  Reform, 
established  in  2000. 

Responsibility  tor  Teacher  Education  programs  within  the  unit  rests  with  the  Chair  of 
the  Department  of  Teacher  Education.  The  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Councils  review 
program  requirements,  recommend  policy  and  procedures,  monitor  student  progress,  and 
serve  as  a  board  of  appeal  for  students  seeking  exceptions  to  established  policy. 

Admittance  to  undergraduate  programs  is  determined  by  the  Undergraduate  Council. 
The  Council  considers  numerous  factors  prior  to  making  a  determination  of  admittance. 
Admission  may  be  contingent  upon  availability  of  space  within  the  program.  All  students 
should  make  application  for  admission  at  the  Undergraduate  Teacher  Education  Office 
during  the  first  semester  of  their  tenure  at  Stetson 

Admittance  to  graduate  programs  of  study  is  determined  by  the  Graduate  Admissions 
Committee.  A  description  of  graduate  programs  appears  in  the  graduate  section  of  this 
Bulletin. 

UNDERGRADUATE  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Director:  Elizabeth  Dershimer 

Coordinator  of  Student  Teaching:  Mercedes  Tichenor 

Undergraduate  Council:  M.  Raymond  (English);  C.  Corcoran;  E.  Dershimer; 

R.  Indralingam  (Natural  Sciences);  D.  Szecsei  (Mathematics);  C.  Oliver;  A.  Small  (Music); 

M.  Tichenor;  C.  Vedder  (Social  Science) 

Undergraduate  Degrees  and  State  Certifications 

The  Department  of  Teacher  Education  offers  state-approved  (FLCKDE)  programs  in  ele- 
mentary education  K-6;  secondary  programs  (6-12)  in  biology,  chemistry,  English,  mathe- 
matics, and  social  studies;  and  K-12  programs  in  music  and  modem  languages —  Spanish, 
French,  and  German.  The  Elementary  Education  K-6  and  English  6-12  programs  provide 
ESOL  endorsement  as  mandated  by  the  State  of  Florida. 

In  addition  to  its  approved  certification  programs,  the  department  offers  certain  courses 
accepted  by  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  for  Florida  certification.  For  specific 
courses  consult  with  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Teacher  Education. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  mandated  a  prescribed  core  of  general  education  courses  tor  aU 
students  preparing  to  teach.   In  order  to  complete  a  teacher  education  program  in  four 
years,  it  is  imperative  that  entering  first-year  and  transfer  students  see  an  education 
adviser  prior  to  registering  for  any  courses. 

Admission  Requirements 

To  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  program,  a  student  must 

1.  complete  an  application  for  admission  to  a  program  of  study  leading  to  certification; 

2.  present  a  minimum  2.5  grade  point  average  for  all  college  work  (defined  as  all  courses 
taken  at  Stetson); 

3.  present  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  for  EH  1 2 1  and  EH  131.  If  a  student  is  unable  to  pres- 
ent a  grade  of  C  or  higher  for  either  of  these  courses,  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  must  be 
presented  for  EH21I; 
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4.  meet  communications  requirement  with  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing courses:  CN201,CN205,CN206,  orCN208; 

5.  submit  SAT  score  of  960  or  a  composite  ACT  score  of  20  or  after  a  one  semester 
appeal  submit  a  score  on  the  SAT  or  ACT,  have  a  GPA  of  3.0  or  better,  and  write  an 
acceptable  essay  on  a  specific  topic  in  education  (topic  to  be  chosen  by  Director  or 
Chair  of  Teacher  Education  and  written  under  supervision); 

6.  present  a  passing  score  on  all  areas  of  the  General  Knowledge  (GK)  Test; 

7.  earn  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  EN245  (Social  Foundations  of  Education),  EN255 
(Educational  Psychology),  and  EN  265  (Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction  for 
Diverse  Populations); 

8.  present  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better  in  specialization  courses  (major  field  of 
study); 

9.  present  positive  recommendations  from  three  professors  in  support  of  admission  to 
Teacher  Education,  two  of  the  recommendations  must  be  from  education  professors; 

10.  receive  a  satisfactory  behavior  recommendation  from  the  Office  of  Campus  Life  at 
Stetson; 

11.  complete  a  successful  interview  with  faculty  representatives  if  a  review  of  perform- 
ance in  foundation  courses  suggests  weakness; 

12.  be  a  member  of  FITA  or  of  CDA  or  CMEC  for  music  students,  submit  a  planned 
program  statement.   Planned  program  must  be  coordinated  between  student  and 
adviser(s).   Secondary  and  music  majors  must  also  be  assigned  a  consulting  educa- 
tion adviser.  ALL  students  MUST  meet  with  their  education  adviser  every  semes- 
ter; 

13.  obtain  a  copy  of  The  Undergraduate  Student  Handbook. 

Note:  At  any  checkpoint  within  the  student's  program,  if  there  is  a  concern  about  the 
student's  appropriate  progress,  the  student  may  be  required  to  meet  with  an  education 
faculty  committee  before  continuing. 

Admission  Review  by  the  Undergraduate  Council 

After  considering  all  of  these  requirements,  the  Undergraduate  Council  will  determine 
whether  an  individual  student  will  be  admitted.  The  Council  may  choose  not  to  admit  a 
student  based  on  an  interview  even  though  other  requirements  have  been  satisfied. 
Admission  also  may  be  contingent  upon  availability  of  space  within  the  program. 

Students  must  make  application  for  admission  to  Teacher  Education  at  the 
Undergraduate  Teacher  Education  Office  during  the  first  semester  of  their  freshman  year. 
Transfer  students  must  apply  during  the  first  semester  of  their  residence.  The  chair  of  the 
department  must  be  consulted  before  transfer  students  take  their  first  courses  at  Stetson 
because  of  the  specific  general  education  requirements  mandated  by  the  State  of  Florida. 

Admission  to  Student  Teaching 

To  be  admitted  to  student  teaching  a  student  must 
L  be  admitted  into  the  Approved  Teacher  Education  Program; 

2.  complete  Student  Teaching  Application; 

3.  complete  Student  Teaching  Placement  Packet; 

4.  present  favorable  recommendations  from  three  professors  in  support  of  admission  to 
Student  Teaching; 

5.  present  evidence  of  a  passing  score  on  one  of  the  two  Florida  Teacher  Certification 
Examination  (FTCE)  exams — Professional  Exam  or  Subject  Area  Exam  in  teaching 
major; 

6.  present  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  professional  education  core  courses; 
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7.  present  a  grade  point  average  of  2.5  or  better  in  major  content  area  and  overall; 

8.  present  satisfactory-  documentation  of  8  out  of  12  Accomplished  Practices  at  the  jun- 
ior level; 

9.  receive  a  satisfactory'  heha\ior  recommendation  from  the  Office  oi Campus  Life  at 
Stetson; 

10.  fulfill  computer  competency  requirement  through  satisfactory'  completion  ot  the 
Computer  Passport  or  through  completing  one  of  the  following  courses  with  a  C  or 
better:  IS191,  EN233,  or  MC457/DA371; 

11.  complete  drug  screening  and  fingerprinting  as  required  by  county  school  board(s). 


Exit  Requirements 

In  order  to  graduate  from  the  University  with  a  degree  in  Teacher  Education  (all 
majors),  a  student  must  satisfactorily  complete  ALL  State  testing  requirements  (all 
required  portions  of  the  FTCE). 

Exit  requirements  for  approved  program  graduates  also  include 

1.  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  ot  2.5  or  better; 

2.  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  professional  education  core  courses; 

3.  a  grade  point  average  of  2.5  or  better  in  content  teaching  area; 

4.  satisfactory  portfolio  presentation; 

5.  satisfactory-  documentation  of  each  ot  the  12  Accomplished  Practices  at  the  Pre- 
protessional  le\'el; 

6.  completion  of  the  student  teaching  experience  with  a  passing  grade; 

7.  evidence  of  passing  scores  on  ALL  required  areas  of  the  FTCE. 

NOTE:   Continuous  program  review  and  revision  may  invalidate  the  above  stated 
requirements.  Consultation  with  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Teacher  Education  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  fulfillment  of  program  requirements. 

Elementary  Education    (Grades  K-6)  with  ESOL  Endorsement 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 


I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
(State  Mandated) 

These  general  education  requirements  must  he  met 
hy  students  entering  their  first  year  of  college  after 
July  1,  2001: 

♦  Nine  (9)  semester  hours  in  English  to  include 
writing,  literature,  and  speech 

♦  Nine  (9)  semester  hours  in  science  to  include 
earth  science,  life  science,  and  physical  science, 
with  a  minimum  of  one  associated  laboraton- 

♦  Nine  (9)  semester  hours  in  mathematics  to 
include  college  algebra  or  above  and  geometry 

♦  Twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  social  sciences  to 
include  American  history  and  general  psycholo- 
gy 

♦  Six  (6)  semester  hours  in  humanities  to  include 
philosophy  and  fine  arts 

See  your  adviser  for  additional  Stetson  University- 
general  education  requirements. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

Education  245 3 

Education  255 J 


111. 


Education  265 3 

Education  270 3 

Total  lower-division  hours 12 

UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Education  310 

Education  323 

Education  324 

Education  325 

Education  326 

Education  327 

Education  328 

Education  395 

Education  424 

Education  429 

Education  430 

Education  433 

Education  437 

Education  474 

Education  498 


Total  upper-division  hours 5 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  6 
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Secondary  Education 

Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
(State  Mandated) 

These  general  education  requirements  must  he  met 
hy  students  entering  their  first  year  of  college  after 
July  1.2001: 

♦  Nine  (9)  semester  hours  in  English  to  include 
writing,  literature,  and  speech 

♦  Nine  (9)  semester  hours  in  science  to  Include 
earth  science,  life  science,  and  physical  science, 
with  a  minimum  of  one  associated  laboratory 

♦  Nine  (9)  semester  hours  in  mathematics  to 
include  college  algebra  or  above  and  geometry 

♦  Twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  social  sciences  to 
include  American  history  and  general  psycholo- 
gy 

♦  Six  (6)  semester  hours  in  humanities  to  include 
philosophy  and  fine  arts 

Note:  Many  of  the  above  courses  are  specific  cours- 
es.   Please  check  with  an  education  adviser.    Also,  see 
your  adviser  for  additional  Stetson  University  general 
education  requirements. 

II.  COMMON  CORE  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PROGRAMS  IN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Credit  Hours 

Education  245 3 

Education  255 3 

Education  265 3 

Education  326 3 

Education  395 3 

Education  427 3 

Education  429 3 

Education  430 9 


Education  433 3 

Education  437 3 

(English  Secondary  Education  majors  only) 
Education  474 3 

Total  core  hours  36-39 

111.    SPECIAL  METHODS  COURSES  IN 
EDUCATION 

Students  in  the  various  programs  take  special 
methods  courses  as  indicated: 

Biology  Education 

Education  331 3 

Chemistry  Education 

Education  331 3 

English  Education 

English  331 3 

Modern  LanguageA'rench, 

German  or  Spanish 

Education  361 4 

Mathematics  Education 

Education  331 3 

Music  Education 

Education  337 3 

Instrumental:  Music  351   3 

Music  353,  354  2,2 

Vocal:  Music  351,  354 3,2 

Social  Science 

Education  331 3 

EN437  is  recommended  for  all  other  secondary 
education  students 


Minor  in  Education 

The  Minor  in  Education  prepares  students  to  better  understand  the  roots  of  educational 
issues,  such  as  the  purposes  of  education,  the  motivational  atmosphere  in  which  learning 
takes  place,  and  areas  of  difficulty  often  encountered  by  students  in  schools  today.  This 
minor  is  not  designed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  teacher  certification  in  Florida. 


To  declare  this  minor  the  student  must  have 

♦  an  overall  GPA  of  2.5  in  all  college  work  at 
Stetson  University; 

♦  an  adviser  in  the  Teacher  Education 
Department  in  addition  to  his/her  major 
adviser. 

LOWER  DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Education  245 3 

Education  255 3 

Education  265 3 


UPPER  DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

Education  395 3 

Education  427 3 

Education  433  or 

Education  437 3 

Total  hours 18 


General  Studies  in  Education 

This  is  a  non-teacher  certificate  program.  Only  students  who  have  already  been  admit- 
ted to  the  elementary  education  program  are  eligible  for  this  degree.   Students  entering 
this  major  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Undergraduate  Teacher  Education  Council. 
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I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  requirements  are  the  same  as  thtse  tor  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  except  that  mathe- 
matics must  be  presented  as  one  of  the  other  three 
courses  from  the  Natural  Sciences  Division. 

II.  LOWER  DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

Education  245 3 

Education  255 J 

Education  265 3 

Education  270 .j3 

12 

III.  UPPER  DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Education  310 3 

Education  323 3 

Education  324 3 

Education  325 3 

Education  326 3 

Education  327 3 

Education  328 3 

Education  395 3 

Education  433 3 

Education  437 3 

Education  498 3 

33 

IV.  OTHER 

In  lieu  of  the  fifteen  (15)  hours  for  the  student 
teaching  block,  the  candidates  for  this  degree  will, 
with  adviser  approval,  select  a  minimum  of  five 
courses  from  among  the  following  areas  (a  mini- 
mum of  four  courses  must  be  outside  education): 


CN205 Interpersonal  Communication 

CN208  Intercultural  Qimmunication 

EH21 1  Intermediate  Expository  Writing 

EH312 Journalism 

IH21 1  ..Community  First  Aid,  CPR  &  Safety 

1H219 Health  and  Wellness 

JN290 Public  Relations 

JN390 Editing  and  Publishing 

JN391 Broadcasting 

PSY3I3 Child  Psychology 

PSY314  Adult  Development  and  Aging 

PSY333  Social  Psychology 

SY302 Cnminology 

SY304  Social  Inequalirv- 

SY307  ....Race,  Nationality-,  and  Immigration 
SY365  Sociolog>-  of  Education 

In  some  circumstances,  the  department  chair  may 
allow  a  student  to  substitute  another  course  or 
other  courses  from  other  departments  within  the 
College  c{  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

For  information  on  graduate  degrees  in  Education,  see 
the  "Graduate  Programs/Arts  and  Sciences." 


Undergraduate  Course  Offerings 


Any  300-level  courses  not  in  a  block  may  be  taken  prior  to  acceptance  into  the  approved  program 
with  permission  of  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Teacher  Education. 

EN233       Technology  in  the  Classroom  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  provide    theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  on  the  use  of  technology  in  education,  h  introduces  the  use  of  tech- 
nology as  a  teacher  productivity  tool,  an  instructional  tool,  and  a  learning  tool. 

EN245       Social  Foundations  of  Education  (3).  Introductory  course.  Examines  historical,  philosoph- 
ical, and  scKJal  forces  affecting  education.  Includes  systematic  observation  in  public 
schools. 

EN255       Educational  Psychology  (3).  The  learning  process;  motivation;  introduction  to  behavioral 
theories  ot  learning,  information  processing  models,  and  meaningful  learning;  evaluation 
strategies  and  testing.  Includes  systematic  obser\ation  in  the  public  schools. 

EN265       Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction  for  Diverse  Learners  (3).  Introductory  course. 
Provides  a  foundation  for  upper-division  coursework  in  education  for  diverse  populations. 
Emphasis  will  include  research-based  literature  on  learning  and  teacher  effectiveness; 
grouping  for  instruction;  classroom  management;  general  methods  of  implementing  curricu- 
lum in  the  classroom.  Includes  systematic  obser\'ation  in  schools. 

EN270       Introduction  to  Exceptional  Student  Education  (3).  Foundational  course  in  exceptional 
student  education  and  multicultural  education.  Treats  prevalence,  causes,  characteristics 
and  problems  of  all  types  of  special  populations  with  consideration  given  to  school  pro- 
grams and  special  curricula  for  each  exceptionality. 

PREREQUISITE  FOR  MOST  UPPER-DIVISION  COURSES:  ADMISSION  TO  TEACHER  EDU- 
CATION. An  asterisk  *  indicates  the  course  may  be  taken  by  elementan-  education  majors  prior  to 
admission  to  an  approved  program.  A  double  asterisk**  indicates  the  course  may  be  taken  by  second- 
ary education  majors  prior  to  admission  to  an  approved  program. 
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EN310      Methods  of  Integrating  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School  (3).  Methods  of  incorporating 

music,  art,  drama,  and  movement  into  the  elementary-  curriculum  in  ways  that  support  and 
enhance  acquisition  of  the  curricular  content.  EN310,  EN328,  EN395,  EN424,  and  EN498 
are  taken  as  a  unit. 

EN323       Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  (3).  An  introductory  course  focusing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  literacy.  Examines  research  on  teacher  effectiveness  and  reading;  provides  an 
overview  of  various  approaches  to  teaching  reading;  and  emphasizes  skill  development  in 
areas  of  phonological  awareness,  phonics  and  word  study,  fluency,  vocahulary,  and  compre- 
hension. EN323,  EN324,  EN326,  EN327,  and  EN433  are  taken  as  a  unit. 

EN324      Language  Arts  and  Literature  for  Children  (3).  Theory/methodology  for  teaching  lan- 
guage arts  and  literature  at  the  elementary  school  level;  emphasis  on  teaching  strategies  for 
integrating  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  viewing,  and  visually  representing  activi- 
ties; includes  observation/participation  in  school  settings.  EN323,  EN324,  EN326,  EN327, 
and  EN433  are  taken  as  a  unit. 

EN325       Literacy  in  the  Content  Areas  (3).  Reading  researchers  and  national  tests  document  the 
reading  difficulties  of  students  in  grades  3  through  6.  This  course  covers  these  difficulties 
in  relation  to  what  the  classroom  teacher  can  do  directly  and  which  problems  need  profes- 
sional help.   Students  are  provided  with  a  broad  background  of  information,  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  reading  skills  that  are  essential  to  increasing  reading  proficiency 
across  the  content  areas 

EN326**       Assessment  and  Evaluation  (3).  This  course  examines  concepts  and  skills  related  to 
designing,  administering,  evaluating,  interpreting,  applying,  and  communicating  results 
of  classroom  tests  to  include  both  performance  and  objective  assessments.  This  course 
will  also  examine  concepts  and  skills  in  administering,  interpreting,  applying,  and  com- 
municating results  of  standardized  assessments.   Emphasis  will  be  on  the  use  of  assess- 
ment tools  to  improve  instruction  and  student  achievement.   Elementary  Education 
majors  take  EN323,  EN324,  EN326,  EN327,  and  EN433  as  a  unit. 

EN327       Modern  Elementary  School  Mathematics  (3).  Theory  and  methods  for  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  the  elementary  school;  includes  observation  and  participation  in  school  settings. 
EN323,  EN324.  EN326,  EN327,  and  EN433  are  taken  as  a  unit. 

EN328      Natural  &  Social  Sciences  in  the  Elementary  School  (3).  The  National  Education 

Standards,  through  a  constructivist  perspective,  will  guide  the  presentation  of  methods  and 
materials  for  teaching  science.  Theory  and  methods  for  integrating  the  six  social  studies 
will  be  guided  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.   Strategies  for  teaching  glob- 
al awareness,  democratic  citizenship,  and  values  are  included.   Health  Sunshine  State 
Standards  will  be  included  1-6.  EN310,  EN328,  EN395,  EN424,  and  EN498  are  taken  as  a 
unit. 

EN329      Instructional  Strategies  for  Students  with  Mild  Handicaps,  Elementary  (3).  This  is  a 

required  course  in  the  exceptional  student  education  (E.S.E.)  minor;  it  is  required  for  certi- 
fication in  E.S.E.  Focuses  on  specialized  approaches  to  teaching  academic,  social,  and 
behavioral  skills  to  students  with  mild  disabilities  in  an  elementary  setting.  Requires  a 
seven-week  internship  teaching  students  who  have  mild  handicaps  (e.g.,  learning  disabled, 
emotionally  impaired,  developmentally  disabled).  EN329  and  EN330  are  taken  as  a  unit. 
Prerequisites:  EN255  and  EN265. 

EN330      Instructional  Strategies  for  Students  with  Mild  Handicaps,  Middle/Secondary  (3). 

Focuses  on  modifying  curricula  lesson  planning  and  developing  curricula  for  mildly  handi- 
capped students  in  the  middle  or  secondary  school.  Covers  specialized  approaches  to 
teaching  academic,  social  and  behavioral  skills  to  students  with  mild  disabilities.   Requires 
a  seven-week  internship  teaching  students  who  have  mild  handicaps  (e.g.,  learning  dis- 
abled, emotionally  impaired,  developmentally  disabled). EN329  and  EN330  are  taken  as  a 
unit.   Prerequisites:   EN255  and  EN265. 
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EN331  Special  Methods  in  the  Middle  and  Secondary  School  (3).  Preparation,  presentation,  and 
evaluation  of  materials,  including  ESOL  strategies,  used  in  teaching  particular  secondary  or 
K-i2  school  subjects.  A  field  component  is  required. 

EN334*/**         Special  Topics  in  Technology  (3).  This  course  will  be  on  the  uses  of  iristructional 
technology  to  enhance  teaching  and  learning.  Topics  may  include  in-depth  study  of 
media  resources,  web  page  design,  video  production,  or  other  emerging  technologies. 

EN337       General  Methods  of  Teaching  and  the  Teaching  of  Reading  and  Writing  in  Music 

Education  (3).  This  course  for  music  education  majors  explores  various  general  facets  of 
school  teaching:  the  realities  of  teaching,  methods  for  presentation  of  content,  dynamics  of 
classroom  life,  challenges  of  multicultural  concerns,  and  current  trends  in  education. 
Includes  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  as  it  applies  to  teaching  in  the  music  class- 
room and  ensemble.   Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Teacher  Education. 

EN347       Nature  and  Needs  of  Mildly  Handicapped  Students  (3).  A  cross-categorized  course  deal- 
ing with  characteristics,  mcthcxls,  and  techniques  appropriate  for  students  who  are  learning 
disabled,  emotionally  handicapped,  and  educable  mentally  handicapped.  Curriculum  mate- 
rials, including  current  innt)vations  and  trends,  will  be  presented. 

EN361*/**         Special  Methods  of  Teaching  Foreign  Languages  K-12  (4).  Curriculum  materials, 
teaching  techniques,  observations  on  and  off  campus,  and  use  of  instructional  media 
in  the  foreign  language  classroom.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  the  target  language 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

EN368      Field  Experiences  in  Germany  (3).  This  is  an  oft-campus  course  examining  the  German 
educational  system.  Through  readings,  field  placements  in  local  schools  in  Freiburg, 
Germany,  participation  in  various  lectures  at  the  Paedagogische  Hochschule  (PH),  field- 
trips,  and  classroom  experiences  prior  to  the  date  of  departure,  this  course  will  provide  stu- 
dents a  unique  cultural  perspective  on  the  German  educational  system. 

EN369      Field  Experiences  in  Mexico  (3).  This  is  an  off-campus  course  examining  the  Mexican 
educational  system.  Through  readings,  field  placements  in  local  schools  in  Guanajuato, 
Mexico,  and  classroom  experiences  prior  to  the  date  of  departure,  this  course  will  provide 
students  a  unique  cultural  perspective  on  the  Mexican  educational  system. 

EN385,386        Independent  Study  (2 — 6).  Opportunity  to  explore  in  greater  depth  aspects  of  select- 
ed topics  in  the  field  of  education  treated  in  basic  courses.  Projects  must  he  approved 
by  department  chair. 

EN395       Junior  Field  Experience  (3).  Working  with  individual  learners,  small  groups,  and  whole 
classes  in  various  school-based  experiences.  Minimum  of  four  hours  per  week  in  a  school 
classroom  setting;  includes  observation,  planning  and  teaching.  The  Twelve  Accomplished 
Practices,  as  they  relate  to  portfolio  development,  will  be  stressed.  Graded  on  a  pass/fail 
basis.  Elementary  Education  majors  take  EN310,  EN328,   EN395,  EN424,  and  EN498  as  a 
unit.  Secondary  Education  majors  take  EN 395  and  EN  33 1  as  a  unit,  or  by  permission  of 
instructor. 

EN424       Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Difficulties  (3).  Builds  on  skills  developed  in  EN 323,  EN324 
and  field  experiences  in  teaching  reading  and  writing  to  elementary  scht^)l  students.  Use  of 
diagnostic  prescriptive  techniques  in  identifying  and  correcting  reading  problems,  along 
with  early  intervention  strategies.  EN  3 10,  EN328,  EN395.  EN424,  and  EN498  are  taken 
as  a  unit. 

EN427       Improving  Reading  and  Writing  Skills  in  the  Middle/Secondary  School  (3).  For  middle 
and  secondary  school  teachers  of  all  subjects.  Causes  of  reading  difficulties;  diagnostic  tests; 
techniques  for  improving  study  habits  and  reading  skills.  Students  are  provided  with  a 
broad  background  of  information,  knowledge,  and  understanding  o(  reading  skills  that  are 
essential  to  increasing  reading  proficiency  across  the  content  areas. 
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EN429       Senior  Intern  Seminar  (3).   A  general  methods  seminar  designed  as  a  culminating  experi- 
ence tor  preservice  teachers.  Content  is  based  on  best  practices  research  in  education. 
Students  develop  materials  and  teaching  units/projects  for  implementation  in  classroom 
settings.  Legal/ethical  issues,  crisis  intervention,  and  professionalism  are  addressed. 
EN429,  EN430,  and  EN474  are  taken  as  a  block. 

EN430  Student  Teaching  (9).  A  direct,  substantial,  and  full-day  teaching  experience  for  a  mini- 
mum of  12  weeks  in  elementary,  middle,  or  secondary  schools.  Application  required  one 
semester  in  advance  of  placement.  EN429,  EN430,  and  EN474  are  taken  as  a  block. 

EN433**       Comprehensive  Strategies  for  ESOL  (3).   Provides  a  comprehensive  foundation  in 

ESOL  (English  for  Speakers  of  Other  Languages)  competencies  based  on  Florida  man- 
dates. Theory  and  practice  will  be  emphasized  in  the  areas  of  testing  and  evaluation, 
applied  linguistics,  curriculum  and  materials  development,  cross-cultural  under-standing 
and  methods  of  teaching.   Elementary  Education  majors  take  EN323,  EN324,  EN326, 
EN327,  and  EN433  as  a  unit. 

EN437*/**    Cultural  Diversity  Education  (3).  Provides  perspectives,  theories  and  strategies  in  cul- 
tural diversity,  cultural  sensitivity  and  multicultural  education.  Prepares  students  to  work 
effectively  with  Limited  English  Proficient  students  and  students  from  diverse 
cultural/ethnic  backgrounds.  Focuses  on  linkages  to  Educational  Goals  2000  and  other 
Florida  laws  on  multicultural  education.  Meets  the  Contemporary  Culture  and  the 
ESOL  endorsement  requirements.  Also  provides  students  with  knowledge  and  skills  for 
managing  cultural  diversity  in  the  work  or  school  environment. 

EN438  Applied  Linguistics  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  teachers  with  knowledge  and 
skills  to  apply  linguistic  theories  and  method  to  enhance  teaching  and  learning  for  ESOL 
students. 

EN474  Educational  Management  of  Exceptional  Students  (3).  This  course  will  describe  methods 
of  classroom  organization,  behavior  management  strategies,  and  collaboration/consultation 
skills.  Corequisite:   EN429,  EN430,  when  enrolled  in  those  courses. 

EN479       Nature  and  Needs  of  the  Gifted  (3).  This  course  is  required  for  students  completing  an 

additional  endorsement  in  Gifted  Education.   It  focuses  on  definition  and  diagnosis  of  chil- 
dren who  are  gifted,  including  current  innovations  and  trends  in  curriculum. 

EN484       Educational  Procedures  and  Curriculum  for  the  Gifted  (3).  A  course  on  curricular  mate- 
rial and  strategies  for  gifted  and  creative  students.   Learning  models  in  curriculum  building 
are  investigated.  Attention  is  given  to  characteristics,  problems  and  needs  of  gifted  stu- 
dents, including  special  populations,  as  they  relate  to  curriculum  development.  Emphasizes 
learning  styles,  self  awareness  and  motivation  plus  the  development  of  creative  potential. 
Pre-requisites:  Recommended  but  not  required:  EN479  Nature  and  Needs  of  Gifted 
Students. 

EN485,486        Independent  Study  (1-3;  1-3).  Opportunity  to  explore  in  greater  depth  aspects  of 
materials  treated  in  basic  courses.  Projects  must  be  approved  by  department  chair 

EN487       Guidance  and  Counseling  of  Gifted  Students  (3).   Required  course  for  endorsement  in 
Gifted  Education.  Study  of  the  theoretical  basis  of  counseling  and  the  special  tasks  of 
counseling  children  identified  as  gifted  as  well  as  their  families. 

EN492       Methods  of  Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL)  (3).  This  course 
presents  teaching  strategies  which  are  effective  with  speakers  of  Engli-sh  as  a  second  lan- 
guage. The  material  of  the  course  will  include  appropriate  ESOL  strategies  in  content 
(mathematics,  science,  language  arts,  and  social  studies)  instruction. 

EN493       ESOL  Curriculum  and  Materials  Development  (3).  This  course  presents  appropriate 
curricula  and  curricular  materials  which  enhance  the  ability  of  ESOL/LEP  students  to 
acquire  English  and  other  content  area  knowledge.  Second  language  acquisition  theory 
and  principles  and  research  in  curriculum  and  materials  development  are  examined. 
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EN494      Testing  and  Evaluation  in  ESOL  (3).  General  background  on  issues  of  language  testing  is 
presented.  The  course  examines  intormal  and  tormal  assessment  and  evaluation  strategies. 
Opportunities  to  design  and  develop  assessment  instruments  for  learners  of  Engli.sh  as  a 
Second  Language  are  presented. 

EN495,496        Seminars  (2 — 6).  Topical  seminars  concentrating  on  particular  aspects  of  educational 
programs. 

EN497       Education  of  Special  Populations  of  Gifted  Students  (3).  This  course  gives  an  overview 
t)f  theory,  research  and  practical  suggestions  about  education  of  special  populations  of  gifted 
students,  e.g.,  minorities,  emotionally  handicapped,  learning  disabled,  physically  handi- 
capped, sensory  handicapped  and  speech  impaired.  The  aim  is  to  sketch  several  definitions 
of  giftedness,  then  to  apply  these  to  special  populations  and  apply  this  knowledge  to  the 
classroom. 

EN498       Senior  Project  (3).  Students,  in  collaboration  with  the  instructor,  undertake  projects 

which  connect  educational  theory  with  classroom  practice.  The  outcome  should  enhance 
students'  ability  to  evaluate  educational  issues  in  depth  and  to  communicate  that  knowl- 
edge orally  and  in  writing. 

EN499      Theory  and  Development  of  Creativity  (3).  This  course  examines  theory,  research  and 

practical  suggestions  about  creativity  that  are  of  value  to  classroom  teachers.  The  aim  is  to 
define  creativity  from  various  theoretical  models,  then  to  survey  various  instruments  to 
identify  and  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  classroom. 


Theatre  Arts 

J.  Schmitt;  W.  Elliott;  K.  McCoy  (Chair) 

At  Stetson,  theatre  is  a  liberal  art  that  prepares  students  for  life  beyond  college,  whether 
in  graduate  study,  professional  activity,  or  a  career  path  outside  the  theatre.  Through 
hands-on  learning,  not  only  do  students  learn  about  theatre,  they  also  learn  other  things 
while  doing  theatre.  This  "training  for  the  real  world"  includes  developing  such  universal 
skills  as  working  under  the  pressures  of  competition  and  deadlines,  creative  problem-solv- 
ing, teamwork,  and  self-expression. 

Outside  the  classroom,  the  theatre  program  helps  translate  theory  into  action  through 
performance.  We  are  dedicated  to  providing  a  well-rounded  approach  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  theatre,  striking  a  balance  between  study  and  application,  between  academic 
and  professional  opportunities,  between  performance  and  technology — with  all  students 
collaborating  on  an  equal  footing,  whether  as  actors,  technicians,  designers,  or  directors. 
The  Theatre  Arts  program  emphasizes  one-on-one  faculty  mentoring  and  provides  plenti- 
ful opportunities  for  all  students  to  participate  in  productions.  To  further  enhance  the 
learning  experience,  the  Theatre  Arts  prograin  strongly  supports  the  development  of  rela- 
tionships with  outside  arts  organizations. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

I.  GENER.AL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  ColIeRe  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  dejirce.  Theatre  Arts 
majors  are  expected  to  audition  and  work  in  some 
capacity  for  each  main  stage  production  at  Stover 
Theatre. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

Theatre  101  3 

Theatre  201   3 

Theatre  203  3 

Theatre  221  ^ 

Total  lower-division  hours 12 


III.    UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 
Two  of  the  following: 

Theatre  395  3 

Theatre  408  3 

Theatre  441  3 

Theatre  442  -ji 

Total  upper-division  hours 6 


IV    OTHER 

An  independent  study.  Theatre  485  or  Theatre 
486,  may  he  approved  for  one  3-hour  course. 
Senior  Project 

Theatre  497  1 

Theatre  498  4 
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Four  theatre  workshops  from 

the  following: 

Theatre  129  1 

Theatre  130  1 

Theatre  229  1 

Theatre  230  1 

Theatre  329  1 

Theatre  330  1 

Minor  in  Theatre  Arts 

I.  LOWER-DIVISION  MINOR  REQUIREMENTS 
Theatre  101   3 

II.  UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 
One  of  the  following 

Theatre  395  3 

Theatre  408  3 

Theatre  441  3 

Theatre  442  3 

III.  OTHER 

One  of  the  following  performance  courses 

Theatre  201 3 

Theatre  203  3 

Theatre  206  3 

Theatre  302  3 

One  of  the  following  technical 

courses 

Theatre  221  3 

Theatre  222  3 

Theatre  305  3 

Theatre  321  3 


Theatre  429  1 

Theatre  430  1 

Theatre  Electives 

(specialization  area) 9 

Total  other  hours  18 

Total  hours  required  for  the  major:  36 

V.      ELECTIVES:  Hours  to  total  a  minimum  of  1 20. 


One  theatre  workshops  from 
the  following: 

Theatre  129  

Theatre  130  

Theatre  229  

Theatre  230  

Theatre  329  

Theatre  330  

Theatre  429  

Theatre  430  


Theatre  Elective  (or  approved 

substitute) 6 

Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  19 


Course  Offerings 

TElOl       Introduction  to  Theatre  (3).  Study  of  the  theatre  as  a  performance  art.  Survey  of  the  aes- 
thetic and  physical  development  of  the  theatre,  literature,  and  other  elements  utilized  to 
present  a  theatrical  production. 

TE129,130,  229,  230,       Theatre  Workshops  (1,1,1,1,1,1,1,1).  For  majors  and  non-majors  partic- 
329,  330,  429,  430  ipating  in  production  work  crews,  acting,  and  directing  in  major  produc- 

tions at  Stover  Theatre.  A  student  may  not  take  more  than  one  depart- 
mental workshop  per  semester. 

TE201  Acting  I  (3).  A  study  of  the  fundamental  techniques  involved  in  the  performer's  use  of  the 
body,  voice,  and  imagination  leading  to  greater  self-confidence  and  imaginative  expression 
in  preparing  roles  in  dramatic  productions. 

TE203       Directing  I  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  directing.  This  includes  script 
analysis  as  a  basis  for  production  and  working  with  actors  in  scene  work.  Prerequisite: 
TE201  or  permission  of  instructor. 

TE206       Performance  Studies  (3).  A  study  of  literature  through  critical  analysis  and  the  experience 
of  solo  and  group  performance.  This  course  is  cross-listed  as  CN206  Performance  Studies. 
Students  who  have  taken  CN206  may  not  take  TE206. 

TE221  Stagecraft  (3).  Study  of  the  basic  theory  of  planning,  designing,  drafting,  construction,  and 
rigging  of  scenery  for  a  dramatic  production.  Laboratory  required. 

TE222       Stage  Lighting  (3).  Study  of  design  concepts,  use  of  color,  equipment,  and  drawings  in 
designing  the  lighting  for  a  dramatic  production.    Prerequisite:  TE  221  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Offered  alternate  years. 
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TE228 


TE296 

TE302 

TE305 
TE306 
TE321 
TE326 
TE346 


Creative  Dramatics  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  theory-  and  practice  of  creative  dramatics 
as  it  applies  ro  the  use  of  drama  technique  in  working  with  adolescents.  The  course 
includes  the  study  of  dramatic  play  as  it  relates  to  human  development  and  developing 
teaching  strategies  and  basic  materials,  when  using  creative  dramatics  to  include  role  play- 
ing, story  dramatization,  pantomime,  improvisation  and  theatre  games  as  a  teaching  tool  or 
means  to  develop  plays  for  presentation.  Offered  on  demand. 

Special  Topics  in  Theatre  (3).  Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  related  to  theatre. 

Voice  and  Diction  (3).  Theory  and  practice  designed  to  help  the  student  develop  the 
voice  for  stage  performance,  particularly  in  regard  to  support,  articulation,  and  expressive- 
ness. Prerequisite:  TE201  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Costume  and  Makeup  (3).  A  study  of  the  history,  design,  and  construction  of  costumes  for 
a  rhcarrical  production,  plus  the  equipment  and  techniques  of  stage  makeup.  Laboratory 
work  required.  Offered  alternate  years. 

Directing  II  (3).  Advanced  study  of  contemporary  staging  theory  and  practice.  In  addition 
to  surveying  contemporary  directors  and  techniques,  the  student  will  direct  a  one-act  play 
for  public  perforinance.  Prerequisite:  TE201  and  203,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Scene  Design  and  Painting  (3).  Working  with  applied  design  theory  in  order  to  develop 
an  anesthetic  sense  ot  the  .scene  designer's  role  in  a  theatrical  production  and  increase  the 
student's  proficiency  with  design  and  painting  techniques. 

Acting  II  (3).  In-depth  study  and  application  of  a  variety  of  acting  techniques  in  order  to 
build  a  repertoire  of  approaches  to  the  problem  of  presentation  and  representation  in  per- 
formance. Prerequisite:  TE201  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Production  Management  (3).  Intensive  study  of  the  organization  of  a  theatrical  production 
to  include  timetables,  staft,  and  crew  responsibilities,  and  preproduction  planning.  Offered 
on  demand. 


TE371        Summer  Theatre  (3).  Intensive  class  and  laboratory  work  related  to  summer  theatre  pro- 
duction; acting,  directing,  stagecraft,  costume,  makeup,  lighting  design  and  publicity. 

TE395       Theatre  Seminar  (3).  Intensive  study  of  .selected  topics  related  to  theatre.  Offered  on 
demand. 

TE408  Theories  of  the  Theatre  (3).  A  study  ot  the  major  dramatic  theories  that  have  influenced 
Western  drama  and  theatre  from  classical  to  modem  times.  Alternate  years.  (Students  who 
have  credit  for  TE308  may  not  take  this  course  for  credit.) 

TE422       Acting  III  (3).  Application  of  advanced  acting  techniques  to  plays  from  selected  periods  of 
dramatic  literature.  Students  study  acting  problems  stemming  from  differences  in  genre, 
acting  styles,  movement  and  costume  of  various  periods.  Prerequisite:  TE201  and  TE326 
Acting  II  or  permi.ssion  of  instructor. 

TE441,442        Theatre  History  (3,  3).  Study  ot  the  development  ot  the  Western  theatre  to  include 

architecture,  staging,  production  and  drama.  TE44 1 -classical  to  1700;  TE442-1700  to 
Modern.  Offered  alternate  years.  (Students  who  have  credit  for  TE341  or  TE342  may 
not  take  this  course  for  credit.) 

TE485,486        Independent  Study  (3,  3). 

TE497       Senior  Project  Proposal  ( 1 ).  (Pass-fail) 

TE498       Senior  Project  (4). 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY  MINORS 

These  programs  of  study  draw  on  faculty  across  disciplines  and  in  the  Schools  of 
Business  Administration  and  Music  as  well  as  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

AFRICANA  STUDIES 

Coordinator:  Shawnrece  Miller 

Africana  Studies  is  a  multi-disciplinary  program  of  study  that  seeks  through  the  humarii- 
ties,  social  sciences,  music,  and  the  arts  to  explore  key  aspects  of  the  past  and  present  lives 
of  the  peoples  of  Africa  on  this  continent  and  in  the  Diaspora.   Drawing  on  University 
offerings  in  the  Schools  of  Business  and  Music  and  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as 
well  as  special  programs,  such  as  the  Thurman  Program  and  coUoquia  at  the  College  of 
Law,  students  in  the  minor  explore  a  wide  range  of  African  and  African  American  texts 
and  gain  an  appreciation  for  the  development  and  awakening  of  peoples  throughout  the 
Diaspora.   Students  in  the  minor  are  also  encouraged  to  select  a  senior  project  in  their 
majors  that  will  allow  them  further  to  enrich  their  understanding  of  Africana  Studies. 

Curriculum.   The  minor  consists  of  eighteen  hours  including  the  core  course,  AFS  100, 
and  five  other  courses  chosen  from  a  number  of  options  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Africana  Studies  each  semester.  Courses  in  at  least  two  departments  outside  the  student's 
major  field  must  be  included  in  the  minor,  and  at  least  nine  hours  of  these  options  must  be 
in  upper-division  courses.   At  least  six  credit  hours  must  be  chosen  from  sections  A  and  C, 
and  at  least  nine  credit  hours  must  be  chosen  from  section  B.  Courses,  in  addition  to 
those  listed  below,  may  be  offered  from  time  to  time  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee. 

Core  Course 

AFS  100      Introduction  to  Africana  Studies  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Africa 
and  the  African  Diaspora  (the  forced  or  voluntary  dispersal  of  Africans 
throughout  the  world).    The  historical  experiences,  contributions,  and  aspira- 
tions of  Americans  of  African  descent  receive  careful  attention,  as  do  the  con- 
temporary economic,  political,  and  cultural  challenges  to  African-Americans 
and  the  post-colonial  experience  of  Africans. 

Electives  (15  hours) 

Courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Schools  of  Music  and  Business  may 
be  counted  toward  the  minor  if  such  courses  have  been  approved  by  the  Africana  Studies 
Committee.  The  offerings  are  divided  into  the  following  categories: 

A.  African  American  Electives  (at  least  6  hours) 

AY  302       African  American  Religious  Experiences 
*EH  451     African  American  Literature 
HY351      African  American  History 

B.  Other  courses  with  Africana  studies  perspectives  (at  least  9  hours) 

AFS  485  Independent  Study 

AFS  396  Special  Topics  in  Africana  Studies 

ES  307  Political  Economy  of  Southern  Africa 

*ES  333  Economics  of  Race  and  Gender 

*EH  454  Post-Colonial  Literature 

HY  386  Africa  in  the  Age  of  Imperialism 

PE  145  The  Developing  World 

*REL  446  Race,  Gender,  Class  and  Religion 
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MC  196     Ja:2  and  ZO'-"  Century  American  Music 

EN  437      Cultural  Diversity  Education 

HY  152      American  History  11 

*WGS  100     Studies  in  Gender,  Race,  Class,  and  Sexuality 

*The  content  of  these  courses  varies  depending  upon  the  faculty  member  teaching  the 
course.   Please  check  with  the  Africana  Studies  Director  before  registering  for  these  cours- 
es. 

C.  Students  may  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  minor  through  special  opportunities  in 
consultation  with  the  Africana  Studies  Director. 

1.  A  semester  or  year  Africa  Abroad  Program,  coordinated  with  other  major  universi- 
ties which  offer  study  opportunities  in  Africa,  or  special  summer  course  abroad 
through  Stetson. 

2.  Howard  Thurman  House  Community  Internship  or  other  approved  internship.  (3) 

3.  A  course  of  study  in  an  African  language  approved  by  the  committee. 
Arrangements  for  intensive  summer  study  on  a  US  campus  or  a  semester  in  Africa 
may  be  discussed  with  the  Director. 

APPLIED  ETHICS 

For  a  description  oi  the  interdisciplinary  minor  in  Applied  Ethics,  please  see  the  entr>' 
under  the  Department  o{  Philosophy. 

HEALTH  CARE  ISSUES 

Coordinator:  M.  Skelton 

The  health  care  issues  minor  prepares  students  for  careers  in  the  health  care  industry*. 
The  minor  consists  of  interdisciplinary  coursework  in  anthropology,  ethics,  political  sci- 
ence, psychology,  sociology,  and  integrative  health  science.  TTie  minor  introduces  students 
to  the  changing  American  health  care  system  (PE315),  sociological  issues  with  regard  to 
health,  illness  and  the  medical  institution  (SY375),  ethical  issues  in  medicine  (REL453) 
and  much  more.  Students  are  required  to  complete  five  interdisciplinary  courses  for  a  total 
of  15  credit  hours.  The  program  is  flexible  enough  to  be  shaped  to  a  student's  particular 
health  care  interests,  yet  requires  a  interdisciplinary  selection  of  courses  to  provide  the 
well-rounded  framework  necessary  for  working  in  a  health  care  setting.  Stetson  students 
who  choose  the  health  care  issues  minor  will  he  more  familiar  with  the  array  ot  issues  fac- 
ing health  care  professionals,  and  with  the  kinds  of  employment  that  are  available  within 
health  care  (from  medical  practices  to  insurance  companies  to  agencies  responsible  for 
public  policy  such  as  Medicare/Medicaid). 

I.  INTERDISCIPLINARY  COURSES:  Students  must  choose  5  interdisciplinar>'  courses  from  the 
following  list  (15  credit  hours).  Students  can  take  no  more  than  two  courses  in  one  department  and 
no  more  than  two  lower-division  courses. 

AY  378  Medical  Anthropology 

IH  200  Nutrition 

1H219  Health  and  Wellness 

IH  441  Medical  Terminology 

IH  442E  Ethical  Issues  in  Healthcare 

PE314  Public  Administration 

PE  315  American  Health  Care  Policy 

PSY313  Child  Psycholog>^ 

PSY  312  Abnormal  Psychology' 

PSY  345  Health  Psychology 
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PSY  382  Biological  Psychology 

PSY  416  Clinical  and  Counseling  Psychology 

PY  106  Ethical  Decision  making 

PY  350  Ethics 

REL  453  Frontiers  in  Medical  Ethics 

SY  280  Sociology  of  Addictions 

SY  345  Aging  and  Society 

SY  375  Sociology  of  Health  and  Illness 

SY  377  Gender/Women's  Health  Issues 

JOURNALISM 

Coordinator:  M.  McFarland 

The  journalism  minor  is  interdisciplinary  in  emphasis  and  offers  the  student  a  well- 
rounded  education  coupled  with  opportunities  for  hands-on  training  in  the  community. 
This  is  a  strong  and  dynamic  approach  to  journalism  training  because  it  prepares  the  stu- 
dent for  a  variety  of  careers,  and  ultimately  makes  for  a  better  journalist.  Students  interest- 
ed in  a  career  in  journalism  will  combine  the  minor  with  a  major  that  connects  with  their 
professional  interests.  For  instance,  students  interested  in  political  reporting  might  major 
in  Political  Science;  medicine  in  biology;  media  in  communication  studies;  writing  in 
English;  and  so  forth.  The  minor  is  housed  in  the  Department  of  Communication  Studies 
and  Theatre  Arts  and  the  Department  of  English. 

2 1  Hours  Required 

The  following  courses  will  be  required: 

CN210  Ethics  in  Communication 3 

CN231  Critical  Studies  in  Mass  Communication 3 

EH312  Journalism 3 

JN300  Journalism  Internship  3 

12 

One  additional  Internship  may  be  taken  as  a  general  elective,  or  more  not  for  credit. 

Three  of  the  following  seven  courses  will  be  required: 

JN290  Public  Relations 3 

JN291  News  Gathering  and  Dissemination 3 

JN292  Photo-Journalism 3 

JN390*  Editing  and  Publishing  3 

JN391  Broadcasting  3 

JN396  Special  Topics 3 

SM425  Sports  Journalism 3 

9 

*JN390  cross-listed  with  DA390 
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JN290       Public  Relations  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  students  to  public  relations  as  a 
profession,  with  emphasis  on  the  specific  communications  skills,  knowledge  oi  human 
behavior,  and  ethical  considerations  involved  in  building  public  relationships  in  an 
increasingly  complex  societ>'.  Areas  to  be  covered  include  an  overview  of  the  functions,  the 
processes,  and  the  practice  of  public  relations,  and  the  issues  involved  in  professionalism 
and  ethical  performance. 

JN291        News  Gathering  and  Dissemination  (3).  In  this  course,  students  will  leam  the  theory  and 
practice  of  news  and  feature  gathering  and  reporting.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  how  a 
reporter  works  in  the  field  for  radio,  television,  or  print.  Areas  to  be  covered  include  look- 
ing tor  information,  observations,  the  use  of  sources,  interviewing  principles  and  practices, 
beat  coverage,  and  ethics  and  responsibilities. 

JN292        Photo-Journalism  (3).  This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  photography  and  the  art 

and  technique  of  photo-journalism. 

JN300       Journalism  Internship  (3).  The  student  is  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  seek  an 

internship  in  an  area  related  to  journalism.  A  student  will  be  accepted  into  the  course  by 
permission  only  and  must  have  junior  standing  and  completed  six  (6)  hours  within  the 
Journalism  minor. 

JN390       Editing  and  Publishing  (3).  In  this  course,  students  will  leam  theory  and  practice  for  edit- 
ing and  publishing  of  different  types  of  publications  ranging  from  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  newsletters.  Areas  to  be  covered  include  story  selection,  cutting,  design,  and  paste-up. 
Special  attention  will  he  paid  to  computer-aided  and  non-traditional  publishing.  Cross-list- 
ed with  DA  390. 

JN391        Broadcasting  (3).  In  this  course,  students  will  leam  the  theory  and  practice  of  radio  and/or 
television  broadcasting.  Topics  covered  will  include  such  items  as  prcxJuction,  news,  pro- 
gramming, and  the  use  of  technical  equipment. 

JN396        Special  Topics  in  Journalism  (3).  Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  related  to  the 
Journalism  field. 

WOMEN  AND  GENDER  STUDIES 

Coordinator:  Yves  Clemmen 

The  Women  and  Gender  Studies  (WGS)  minor  provides  opportunities  to  study  the 
effects  of  gender  on  social,  intellectual,  and  personal  experience.  WGS  courses  consider  a 
range  of  ideas  from  new  perspectives:  students  might  explore  how  traditional  knowledge 
within  a  particular  discipline  can  he  expanded  when  women's  accomplishments,  experi- 
ences, and  perspectives  are  included;  they  might  examine  how  men's  experiences  and  per- 
spectives are  gendered  in  historically-  and  culturally-specific  ways;  or  they  might  analyze 
how  an  individual's  experience  of  gender  is  relational,  multiple,  and  contradictorv'.  The 
minor  helps  students  to  understand  the  extent  to  which  the  experiences  of  individuals  are 
shaped  hy  gender,  race,  ethnicity,  class,  and  sexuality.  It  examines  the  extent  to  which 
these  categories  have  situated  individuals  within  groups  that  have  unequal  access  to  cultur- 
al, social,  political,  scientific,  technological,  and  economic  resources.  Finally,  the  minor 
encourages  students  to  make  connections  between  social,  ethical,  technological,  and  cul- 
tural conditions  and  their  own  experiences. 
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The  WGS  minor  complements  any  academic  major  and  helps  develop  independent 
thought,  critical  thinking,  and  leadership  skills.  It  provides  excellent  preparation  tor  gradu- 
ate education  in  a  range  of  fields,  as  well  as  for  careers  in  which  an  awareness  of  gender  is 
helpful:  law,  medicine,  counseling,  communications,  business,  public  administration,  gov- 
ernment, education,  public  health,  sports,  and  law  enforcement.  In  these  occupations  and 
others,  an  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  gender  issues  are  vital. 

For  the  minor  in  Women  and  Gender  Studies,  students  must  take  WGS  100,  WGS400, 
and  twelve  additional  hours,  at  least  half  of  which  must  be  upper  division.  Six  or  more  of 
these  hours  must  be  taken  in  at  least  two  programs  or  departments  outside  the  student's 
major.  These  hours  may  include  WGS  prefixed  courses  or  WGS  cross-listed  courses  and 
must  include  one  of  the  following  courses:  PY107  or  PY309. 

Credit  Hours        IV.     WGS  400 .3^ 

I.  WGSIOO 3 

II.  PYI07  or  PY309 3  Total  hours  required  for  the  minor:  18 

III.  Course  work  in  at  least  two 
departments  (may  include 

300-level  WGS  prefix  courses)  9 

Core  Courses 

WGSIOO  Studies  in  Gender,  Race,  Class,  and  Sexuality  (3).  An  interdisciplinary  introduction  to 
major  categories  which  structure  consciousness  as  well  as  social,  intellectual,  and  personal 
experience.  Emphasizes  the  extent  to  which  analyses  of  gender  must  be  simultaneous  with 
analyses  of  interlocking  systems  of  race,  class,  and  sexuality,  categories  that  have  historical- 
ly and  systematically  produced  different  experiences  for  members  of  various  social  groups. 
Focuses  on  structures  of  inequality  and  on  the  effects  of  power,  privilege,  and  oppression  on 
individuals  and  society. 

WGS400  Research  Seminar  (3).  An  examination  of  similarities  and  differences  between  traditional 
and  feminist  approaches  to  scholarship.  Participants  will  engage  in  an  independent 
research  project  which  will  synthesize  Women  and  Gender  Studies  experiences  and  explore 
the  dynamics  of  conflict,  commonalities,  or  contradictions  that  shape  the  lives  and  con- 
sciousness of  men  and  women  of  different  races  and  national  backgrounds.  TTie  seminar  is 
interdisciplinary  and  emphasizes  global  and  theoretical  approaches  to  the  study  and  analy- 
sis of  gender  scholarship.  Prerequisites:  WGSIOO,  senior  standing  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor, and  at  least  nine  hours  completed  in  the  minor. 

And  one  of  the  following: 

FY  107      Feminist  Ethics  (3).  A  introduction  to  feminine  and  feminist  approaches  to  ethics  and 

their  critiques  of  traditional  ethical  theory,  with  a  specific  focus  on  such  practical  issues  as 
violence  against  women,  sexual  assault,  domestic  violence,  sexual  harassment,  and  the 
global  sex  industry. 

PY309       Feminist  Philosophy  (3)  An  examination  of  feminist  philosophers'  efforts  to  develop  a 

perspective  of  their  own.  Discussions  will  focus  on  feminist  analyses  of  the  family,  pornog- 
raphy, reproductive  rights,  violence  against  women,  the  intersection  of  gender,  race,  and 
class,  women's  oppression,  the  causes  of  that  oppression,  and  ways  of  fighting  it 

Electives 

WGS300  Gender  and  Film  (1).  Examines  relationships  between  gender  and  genre  in  film  and  visual 
representation.   Topics  change  annually  and  might  focus  on  women's  film  making  and  the 
way  the  camera  represents  gender  and  sexuality,  on  questions  of  gender  construction  in 
domestic  and  international  films,  or  on  intersections  of  gender,  race,  class,  and  sexuality  in 
specific  film  genres  (Classical,  Hollywood,  avant-garde,  documentary).   May  be  repeated 
for  credit  and  applied  to  the  WGS  minor. 
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WGS310  Internship  (3).  An  opportunity  to  explore  a  gender  issue  in  an  applied  setting.  Setting, 
structure,  requirements,  and  outcomes  are  negotiated  with  the  instructor,  but  generally 
include  relevant  readings,  70-120  hours  of  work  in  an  approved  community  setting,  and 
creative  or  critical  analyses  (e.g.,  journals,  a  portfolio,  and/or  research  paper)  that  apply 
and  integrate  theoretical  and  experiential  insights  in  ways  that  are  consistent  with  WGS 
Program  criteria,  goals,  and  coursework.   May  be  applied  to  WGS  minor. 

WGS350  Social  Issues  (1).    Examines  a  range  of  contemporary  gender  issues.  Topics  change  annual- 
ly and  might  focus  on  gay  or  lesbian  history;  women's  health;  the  gender  construction  of 
children;  the  glass  ceiling;  gender  roles  in  music;  gender,  race,  and  sports;  or  gender,  race, 
and  religion.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  and  applied  to  the  WGS  minor. 

Other  courses  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  Business,  and  Music  may  be  counted  toward  the 
hours  required  tor  the  minor  if  such  courses  have  been  approved  by  the  Women  and 
Gender  Studies  Council.  For  example,  the  following  recently  offered  courses  counted 
toward  the  minor:  Art  History  415  (Women  and  Art);  Marketing  316  (Consumer 
Behavior);  American  Studies  320  (Women  in  the  United  States);  Business  Administration 
209  (The  Legal,  Social,  and  Ethical  Environment  of  Business);  English  452  (Women  and 
Gender  Issues);  Religious  Studies  256  (Male  and  Female  in  Biblical  Perspectives); 
Economics  333  (Economics  of  Race  and  Gender);  Spanish  416  (Twentieth-Century 
Spanish  Women  Novelists);  Sociology  312  (Gender  and  Society);  and  Psychology  318 
(Human  Sexuality). 

PRE^PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 
IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 

Stetson  University  also  offers  a  number  of  cooperative  programs  in  which  instruction  is 
shared  by  professors  from  several  departments  and/or  with  professionals  outside  of  the 
University. 

PRE^ENGINEERING  AND  DUAL  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Adviset:  G.  Glander 

All  accredited  engineering  schools  require  their  first-  and  second-year  students  to  take  a 
relatively  standardized  set  of  mathematics  and  physics  courses  that  are  commonly  referred 
to  as  pre-engineering  courses.   Students  who  perform  well  in  these  courses  are  accepted 
into  the  engineering  program  of  their  choice,  and  complete  the  specialized  courses  associ- 
ated with  that  program  during  their  third  and  fourth  years.  Stetson  does  not  offer  an  engi- 
neering degree,  hut  it  does  offer  the  standard  pre-engineering  courses,  and  students  inter- 
ested in  engineering  have  three  options  available  to  them.   Students  who  choose  to  attend 
Stetson  while  preparing  for  a  career  in  engineering  benefit  from  the  fostering  atmosphere 
of  small  class  sizes  and  close  interaction  with  faculty,  in  addition  to  developing  the  com- 
munications and  critical  thinking  skills  that  are  the  hallmarks  of  a  liberal  arts  education. 
For  details,  please  see  the  description  under  the  Department  o(  Physics. 

FORESTRY  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

Adviser:  M.  King 

Stetson  University,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nicholas  School  of  the  Environment  and 
Earth  Sciences  at  Duke  University,  provides  a  program  in  which  students  may  complete 
the  work  for  the  Master  of  Forestry  or  a  Master  of  Environmental  Management  degree  in 
five  years.  The  first  three  years  are  spent  at  Stetson  in  the  Department  of  Biology. 
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Courses  taken  must  include  Introductory  Biology  II  and  111  (BY102  and  204),  Biostatistics 
(BY203),  Calculus  (MS222  or  201)  and  Ecology-  (BY405).  Other  courses  that  are  recom- 
mended, depending  upon  student  interests,  are  Microeconomics  (ES102),  General 
Chemistry  (CYlOl,  102)  and  Organic  Chemistry  (CY303,  304).  At  the  end  of  the  first 
three  years,  if  acceptable  to  Duke  University,  students  then  complete  the  work  for  the 
Master's  degree  in  the  Nicholas  School.   Upon  completion  of  the  Master's  program  at 
Duke,  Stetson  University  will  award  the  B.S.  Degree. 

MARINE  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  CONSORTIUM 
(Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory) 

Adviser:  M.  Gibbs 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Stetson  University  is  a  member  of  the  Marine 
Science  Education  Consortium  (MSEC)  developed  by  the  Duke  University  Marine 
Laboratory  in  Beaufort,  North  Carolina  as  a  cooperative  program  to  provide  a  formal 
coastal  and  marine  science  curriculum  for  students  at  liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities. 
The  Duke  Marine  Lab  offers  laboratory'  and  field  oriented  programs  including  supervised 
independent  research  and  seminars.  Small  classroom  size,  daily  access  to  specialized  facul- 
ty, modem  scientific  equipment  and  the  surrounding  natural  beauty  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment combine  with  an  integrated  classroom,  laboratory  and  field  experience  to  create 
"TTie  Beaufort  Experience."  The  Duke  Marine  Lab  is  located  in  a  small,  historic  coastal 
town  on  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  near  the  Outer  Banks  and  Cape  Lookout  where  the 
Labrador  Current  and  the  Gulf  Stream  meet.  Its  biodiversity  is  one  of  the  greatest  to  be 
found  on  the  east  coast.  This  unique  location  provides  easy  access  for  studies  of  chemical, 
geological,  biological,  and  ecological  aspects  of  the  coastal  and  marine  environment  and 
for  studies  concerning  policy  and  management  of  those  environments. 

Students  with  60  hours  (at  least  15  at  Stetson  University)  and  adequate  preparation  in 
foundational  courses  (BYlOl,  102,  203  and  204)  may  be  selected  by  Stetson  University  to 
attend  the  Duke  Marine  Lab  for  a  fall,  or  spring,  or  summer  session.  Consulting  with 
advisers  here  and  at  MSEC,  students  may  select  courses  such  as  those  found  at  the  follow- 
ing website:  (http://www.env.duke.edu/marinelah/marine.html). 

Many  of  the  classes  count  as  upper  level  electives  toward  Stetson's  majors  and  minors  in 
Environmental  Science,  Aquatic  &  Marine  Biology,  or  Biology.  Tuition  and  fees  for  pro- 
grams at  the  Duke  Marine  Lab  are  set  by  Duke  University  and  are  due  upon  acceptance  to 
the  program.   Interested  students  should  contact  the  MSEC  program  coordinator.  Professor 
Melissa  Gibbs,  in  the  Biology  department,  for  more  information. 

PRE-LAW  ADVISORY  PROGRAM 

Adviser:  W.  Bailey 

Students  in  all  of  Stetson's  undergraduate  majors  can  prepare  themselves  for  admission 
to  law  school  at  the  University's  own  College  of  Law  or  at  distinguished  law  schools 
around  the  nation.  A  faculty  committee  advises  undergraduates  on  appropriate  plans  of 
study  and  offers  special  programs,  such  as  a  law  school  recruiting  night,  visiting  lectures  by 
law  faculty,  and  LSAT  preparation  sessions.  The  committee  also  guides  students  through 
the  admissions  process,  making  certain  that  they  have  detailed  letters  of  recommendation 
and  compelling  personal  statements  by  the  deadlines  for  their  applications. 

All  Stetson  undergraduates  interested  in  legal  careers  benefit  from  the  strong  relation- 
ship between  undergraduate  faculty  in  DeLand  and  faculty  at  the  College  of  Law  in 
Gulfport  and  Tampa.  Through  collaborative  effort,  undergraduate  and  law  faculty  have 
established  two  noteworthy  opportunities  for  Stetson  undergraduates  to  earn  a  law  degree 
at  the  University:  the  3+3  bachelor's/J.D.  program  and  the  4+3  program  with  guaranteed 
admission  to  the  College  of  Law. 
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3+3  Bachelor's/]. D.  Program 

Under  this  proj^ram,  students  with  outstanding  credentials  upon  entr>'  to  the  University 
as  undergraduates  may  be  approved  for  early  admission  to  the  College  of  Law.  To  be  eligi- 
ble, the  student  must  earn  at  least  90  credits  in  the  undergraduate  program  at  DeLand, 
complete  all  requirements  in  general  education  and  a  major,  establish  a  grade  point  aver- 
age in  the  85th  percentile  of  the  class  after  three  years  of  undergraduate  study,  and  achieve 
a  minimum  score  at  the  80th  percentile  on  the  LSAT  (a  score  of  approximately  160). 
Students  who  are  approved  by  the  Pre-Law  Advisor^'  Committee  and  who  meet  all  other 
admission  criteria  are  then  considered  for  early  admission  to  the  College  of  Law.  After 
successful  completion  of  the  first  year  in  legal  study  and  the  completion  of  1 20  credits  at 
the  University,  students  receive  their  baccalaureate  degree.  Tliey  are  then  on  track  to  earn 
the  J.D.  degree  in  their  sixth  year  of  study  at  Stetson. 

Students  interested  in  this  accelerated  program  must  apply  to  the  Pre-Law  Advisory 
Committee  no  later  than  the  end  of  their  first  undergraduate  semester. 

4+3  Guaranteed  Admission  to  the  College  of  Law 

Stetson  faculty  in  the  undergraduate  program  and  in  law  encourage  students  with  a  seri- 
ous interest  in  law  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  undergraduate  program  over  four  years. 
The  4+3  program,  with  guaranteed  admission  to  the  College  of  Law,  is  thus  an  attractive 
option.  Under  this  program.  Stetson  undergraduates  are  automatically  admitted  to  the  3- 
year  J.D.  program  in  the  College  of  Law  upon  completion  of  the  4-year  baccalaureate 
degree  program  with  at  least  105  of  120  credit  hours  earned  at  the  DeLand  campus,  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  3.1,  and  a  minimum  score  on  the  LSAT  at  the  60th  per- 
centile. Students  must  also  meet  all  other  admission  requirements  and  have  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Pre-Law  Advisory  Committee. 

For  more  information  on  these  opportunities,  please  contact  Prof.  Bailey  or  Dean  Grady 
Ballenger  on  the  DeLand  campus  or  Assistant  Dean  Pamela  Coleman  ;u  the  College  of 
Law. 

PRE'MEDICAL/HEALTH  RELATED  ADVISORY  PROGRAM 

Adviser:  M.  King 

Stetson  University  provides  the  required  curricula  for  students  planning  careers  in  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  and  allied  health  fields.  Students  may  have  any  major 
so  long  as  they  include  in  their  curriculum  the  required  science  core  courses.  These  may 
vary  slightly  from  one  professional  school  to  another,  but  the  prescribed  courses  for  most 
are  covered  by  the  following: 
MS201,  202,  Calculus  (one-year  sequence) 

or  222  Calculus  (one  semester) 

EHl  II,  121,  t)r  131     First-year  English  (two  semesters) 
BY  10 1,102  General  Biolog>' 

CYlOl,  102  General  Chemistry 

CY303,  304  Organic  Chemistry 

CY305  Biochemistry-  1 

PSIOI,  102 

or  201,  202  General  Physics 

These  courses  should  be  completed  by  the  end  o{  the  junior  year.  In  addition  to  these 
courses  and  those  required  for  the  student's  major,  academic  work  should  be  distributed  to 
include  humanities,  social  science,  and  advanced  science  courses  since  professional  schools 
favor  a  broad  academic  background.  Competition  for  admission  is  keen.  The  various 
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schools  look  not  only  for  outstanding  intellectual  and  academic  achievement,  but  also  for 
those  personality  and  character  traits  best  suited  to  the  profession.  Extra-curricular  activi- 
ties and  medically-related  field  experiences  are  important. 

Stetson's  pre-health  program  is  administered  by  the  University's  Health  Professions 
Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  faculty  representatives  from  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Integrative  Health  Science,  and  the  Social  Sciences.  TTiis  committee  oversees  the  stu- 
dent's curriculum,  advising,  and  preparation  for  the  professional  school's  admissions 
process. 


MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM 

Adviser:  D.  Stock 

The  Department  of  Biology  at  Stetson  University  offers  a  program  leading  to  the  B.S. 
degree  with  a  major  in  Medical  Technology.  This  is  a  fully  accredited,  four-year  program 
meeting  the  standards  of  the  National  Accrediting  Agency  for  Clinical  Laboratory 
Sciences  (NAACLS).  Currently  Stetson  is  affiliated  with  Florida  Hospital,  Orlando,  and 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Jacksonville.  Students  may  complete  the  clinical  portion  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  other  hospitals  with  NAACLS-approved  programs. 

The  initial  three  years  (90  hours  of  undergraduate  work)  are  completed  in  residence  at 
Stetson.  The  fourth  year  consists  of  a  twelve-month  clinical  experience  at  an  approved 
medical  facility.  Following  the  successful  completion  of  the  final  year  and  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  School  of  Medical  Technology,  Stetson  University  awards  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree. 

Because  of  the  varying  financial  policies  of  the  clinical  institutions,  the  student  is 
advised  to  contact  the  School  of  Medical  Technology  for  the  current  tuition  charges  and 
fees.  The  University  may  collect  funds  for  the  clinical  affiliate,  but  no  direct  University 
charges  other  than  graduation  fees  will  be  assessed  during  the  clinical  year. 
A  description  of  the  program  follows: 


Bachelor  of  Science 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
The  student  must  complete  the  General  Education 
requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

II.  LOWER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit  Hours 

Biology  101,  102 8 

Biology  203 3 

Chemistry  101,  102  8 

Any  math  course 

except  the  150  series  3 

Total  lower  division  hours 22 

III.  UPPER-DIVISION  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 
Chemistry  303  and  304  8 


IV 


Biology  301 4 

Biology  314 4 

Biology  396 2 

Biology  496 1 

Biology  498 4 

Optional  Biology 

courses 4 

(not  to  include  independent  study  credits) 

Total  upper-division  hours 27 

OTHER 

The  clinical  courses  taken  in  the  4th  year  provide 
an  additional  32  credit  hours  to  meet  the  120 
required  for  graduation. 


Course  Offerings 

MT401      Clinical  Microbiology  (8).   Processing  of  clinical  specimens;  evaluating  culture  findings; 
identifying  bacteria  and  acid  fast  organisms;  performing  and  interpreting  antibiotic  suscep- 
tibility tests;  testing  quality  control  of  media,  reagents,  and  equipment;  performing  direct 
fluorescent  techniques  and  enzyme-linked  immunosorbant  assays  on  clinical  virus  samples. 

MT402      Clinical  Mycology  and  Parasitology  (1).  Classifying  and  identifying  of  fungi  and  parasites, 
examining  macroscopic  and  microscopic  morphological  characteristics  of  each  class  of 
organisms  in  clinical  tissue  samples,  performing  and  evaluating  ova  and  parasite  testing. 
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MT405      Clinical  Microscopy  (2).  Examination  microscopically  of  various  bodily  fluids,  such  as 
urine,  cerehrospinal  fluid,  seminal  fluid,  gastric  fluid,  synovial  fluid  and  exudates. 

MT410      Clinical  Hematology  (8).  Collecting  and  processing  blood  specimens,  safety  in  handling 
blood  specimens,  using  and  maintaining  automated  and  manual  hematological  instruments, 
diagnosing  and  diftercntiating  various  blood  diseases,  mastering  automated  and  manual 
techniques  of  coagulation  tests. 

MT411      Immunohematology  (3).  Mastery  of  blood  cell  typing  and  antibody  identification  in  blood 
samples. 

MT412      Clinical  Serology  (2).   Examining  serological  specimens  using  fluorescence,  nephelometry, 

enzyme-linked  immunosorbant  assay  and  syphilis  serology. 

MT420      Clinical  Chemistry  (8).  Use,  maintenance,  and  quality  control  of  chemical  analyzers 
which  measure  enzyme  levels  and  cardiac,  hepatic,  pancreatic,  and  prostatic  functions. 
Evaluating  kidney  function  and  blood  gas  analysis  using  spectrophotometry,  atomic  absorp- 
tion, osmolarity,  and  manual  laboratory  procedures.   Pharmaceutical  testing  using  elec- 
trophoresis, mass  spectrometry,  gas  chromatography,  and  thin  layer  chromatography. 
Mathematical  calculations  in  clinical  chemistry. 

CO'CURRICULAR  PROGRAMS 
THE  STETSON  INSTITUTE  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Director:  J.  Schorr 

The  Stetson  Institute  for  Social  Research  (SISR),  founded  in  January  1993  under  the 
auspices  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  serves  as  a  resource  for  Stetson  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  administrators  and  for  the  surrounding  community.  SISR's  principal  activities  are 
education,  research,  consultation,  and  evaluation. 

SISR's  main  roles  are 

(1)  to  provide  consultatit)n,  research,  and  evaluation  services  to  community  organiza- 
tions, businesses,  government  organizations,  schools,  and  public  and  private  agencies; 

(2)  to  design,  implement,  manage,  and  report  the  results  of  basic  and  applied  research 
projects  (e.g.,  surveys,  polls)  with  the  goal  of  educating  students  about  the  various  facets  of 
social  science  research; 

(3)  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  regarding  internal  University  and  external 
community  research  and  consulting  opportunities  for  Stetson  faculty  and  students;  and 

(4)  to  serve  as  a  liaison  between  those  seeking  research  services  and  faculty  affiliates  and 
student  research  assistants. 

SISR  is  committed  to  enhancing  students'  education  by  guiding  them  in  meaningful 
social  research  and  instilling  in  them  a  strong  sense  of  the  social  value  of  quality  research. 
Hence,  SISR  aims  to  prepare  students  to  be  knowledgeable  research  users,  evaluators,  and 
participants;  to  anticipate  the  uses  of  social  research  in  their  careers  in  public  service,  edu- 
cation, and  the  private  sector;  and  to  interact  appropriately  with  research  professionals  and 
their  clients.  Students  are  trained  through  coursework  and  sessions  specifically  designed  for 
various  research  projects  and  hired  as  student  employees  for  various  short-term  intermit- 
tent research  projects. 
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STETSON  SOFTWARE  INSTITUTE 

Director:  M.  Branton 

The  Stetson  Software  Institute  offers  a  state-of-the-art  education  in  computer  technolo- 
gy through  a  software  practicum.  The  Institute  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  write 
commercial-grade  software  while  still  in  the  university  setting.  Through  this  innovative 
program,  Stetson  students  gain  first-hand  experience  with  industry  needs  and  practices, 
while  also  providing  Stetson  with  capital  to  invest  in  cutting-edge  technology. 

Goals: 

♦  Provide  experience  for  students  in  an  environment  that  replicates  significant  parts  of 
the  work  environment,  while  under  the  educational  supervision  of  the  University. 

♦  Remain  cutting  edge  through  capital  reinvestments. 

♦  Enhance  scholarships  and  recruitment  in  computer  technology. 

♦  Supplement  computer  curricula  through  commercial  software  development. 


I 


k 


Dean  James  Scheiner 


SCHOOL  OF 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Introduction — The  study  of  business  administration  has  been  an  important  part  ot  the  cur- 
riculum of  Stetson  University  since  1885,  an  experience  in  teaching  business  courses  that 
is  longer  than  at  any  other  Florida  college.  Stetson  offers  modem  facilities  and  equipment 
and,  most  importantly,  a  practice  of  offering  students  newly  developing  knowledge  and 
innovations  in  the  fast  changing  field  of  business  administration. 

Accreditation — Stetson  University,  through  its  School  of  Business  Administration,  is 
nationally  accredited  by  AACSB  International — The  Association  to  Advance  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  in  business;  and  at  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels  in  accounting 

Vision — We  at  the  Stetson  University  School  of  Business  Administration  are  creating  a 
learning  community  of  faculty,  students,  and  business  practitioners. 
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Mission — As  a  student-centered,  premier  private  business  school,  we  develop  educational 
partnerships  that  open  minds  and  open  doors. 

For  Our  Students 

We  offer  high  levels  of  interaction  and  experiential  learning  in  an  academically  rigorous 
small  class  environment. 

We  foster  faculty-student  mentoring  partnerships  that  extend  beyond  the  classroom. 

We  share  a  pervasive  commitment  to  social  and  ethical  responsibility,  leader  develop- 
ment, and  lifetime  learning. 

We  believe  that  a  solid  grounding  in  the  liberal  arts,  capped  by  extensive  professional 
training,  offers  the  best  academic  preparation  for  life  and  career. 

For  Our  Faculty 

We  believe  in  the  primacy  of  the  teaching  function,  with  instruction  by  fuUtime  faculty 
being  our  principal  focus. 

We  encourage  research  and  scholarly  activity  that  reinKirce  and  aid  innovative  teach- 
ing. 

We  realize  that  faculty  and  staff  arc  our  most  important  resources,  and  support  their  aca- 
demic, professional,  and  personal  development. 

We  recognize  that  our  programs  add  to  the  academic  and  professional  development  of 
both  students  and  faculty. 

For  the  Business  Community 

We  are  committed  to  real-world  applicability'  in  our  teaching  and  research. 

We  believe  in  tmgoing  interaction  with  business  professionals  as  we  seek  continuous 
improvement  and  cutting-edge  relevance  in  all  that  we  do. 

We  value  serx'ice  that  draws  students  and  faculty  closer  to  business,  university,  and 
broader  communities. 

For  the  Entire  Learning  ("ommunity 

We  value  coUegiality,  collaboration,  excellence,  and  pride  in  our  working  relationships 
and  environment. 

We  are  committed  to  making  our  programs  worthy  of  continuing  national  recognition. 

Goals — Underlying  business  education  at  Stetson  is  the  belief  that  modem  business  managers  must 
have  skill  in  decision-making,  developed  through  problems,  projects,  case  studies,  discussions,  and  the 
study  of  analytical  techniques.  Specific  course  offerings  are  designed  to  show  students  how  the  busi- 
ness system  functions  and  how  certain  skills  and  techniques  enable  them  to  play  an  active  role  in  the 
business  world.  Graduates  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  are  prepared  for  a  productive  and 
satisfying  career  and  have,  through  the  years,  met  ready  acceptance  by  a  wide  range  ot  businesses  and 
organizations. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDY  IN  BUSINESS 

ADMISSION — Any  student  admitted  unconditionally  to  Stetson  University  is  eligi- 
ble for  admission  to  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  The  School  oi  Business 
Administration  reserves  the  right  to  limit  enrollment  in  the  School  or  in  the  School's 
majors  based  on  the  capacity  of  the  program  and  the  qualifications  of  students. 

DEGREES — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  is  conferred  upon  stu- 
dents who  successfully  complete  a  prescribed  program  of  1 20  hours  with  a  minimum  ot  60 
hours  in  other  colleges  of  the  University,  with  at  least  a  C  average  in  the  major,  at  least  a 
C  average  overall,  and  upon  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration. 
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ATTENDANCE — In  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  regular  attendance  is 
expected.  lndi\idual  faculty  members  may  set  their  own  attendance  policy. 

CURRICULUM — The  undergraduate  curriculum  in  the  School  is  divided  into  eight 
programs  of  study.  Business  majors  must  complete  the  core  curriculum  and  the  specific 
requirements  of  one  of  the  eight  majors.  A  student  may  elect  a  second  major  in  the  School 
of  Business  by  completing  the  specific  requirements  of  that  major;  however,  no  single 
course  may  be  used  in  more  than  one  major.  A  business  minor  is  offered  for  students  out- 
side the  School  of  Business. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Roland  George  Investments  Program.  The  Finance  Department  ot  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  offers  a  unique  program  of  advanced  education  in  investment 
management  that  equips  students  for  positions  in  financial  institutions  such  as  banks,  trust 
companies,  brokerage  firms,  and  investment  advisory-  firms.  Students  who  successfully  com- 
plete required  preliminary*  courses  in  finance  and  investments  may  qualify  to  enroll  in  spe- 
cial courses  in  Investment  Portfolio  Management.  In  these  courses,  taught  by 
Distinguished  Visiting  Professors  experienced  in  the  investments  field,  students  assume  full 
responsibility  for  active  management  of  a  portfolio  valued  at  over  $2,500,000.  The  fund 
resulted  from  a  gift  given  in  memory-  ot  Roland  George,  who  spent  his  career  in  the  invest- 
ments field.  It  was  his  wish  that  students  experience  on  a  firsthand  basis  the  risks  and 
rewards  of  making  investment  decisions.  Students  are  responsible  for  earning  sufficient 
income  from  the  fund  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  program,  including  the  costs  of  the  visit- 
ing professors,  scholarships  for  outstanding  investments  students,  and  library  and  software 
resources.  Students  perform  research  in  a  modem,  state-ot-the-art  trading  room  facility 
which  contains  computing  resources,  software  such  as  Bridge,  Baseline,  and  Bloomberg  as 
well  as  a  real  time  ticker  and  data  wall. 

♦  The  Joseph  C.  Prince  Entrepreneurship  Program.  The  School  of  Business 
Administration  offers  this  comprehensive  program  to  all  University  students,  irrespective 
of  major,  to  provide  them  with  the  unique  opportunity  to  study  and  become  a  part  of  the 
entrepreneurship  process  as  viewed  from  the  "top"  or  strategic  level  of  the  organization. 
Students  receive  a  solid  theoretical  and  practical  understanding  of  the  process  of  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  business  venture,  the  management  of  growing  entrepreneurial  organizations, 
and  the  ongoing  attempt  to  secure  venture  capital.  Students  are  also  involved  in  the 
process  of  assessing  the  financial  value  of  entrepreneurial  organizations  from  both  the 
entrepreneur's  perspective  and  from  a  venture  capitalist's  perspective. 

This  Program  presents  students  with  a  well  thought  out  academic  experience  that  has 
been  designed  by  successful  entrepreneurs  from  throughout  the  United  States  working  in 
concert  with  entrepreneurship  faculty.  Students  are  immersed  into  an  entrepreneurial 
learning  experience  that  affords  them  the  opportunity  to  personally  interact  and  network 
with  successful  entrepreneurs,  venture  capitalists,  and  faculty.  The  Joseph  C.  Prince 
Entrepreneurship  Program  comprises  four  academic  courses  and  includes  an  internship 
opportunity.  A  complete  description  oi  these  four  courses  is  presented  in  the  Business 
School's  course  description  section  of  this  University  Bulletin. 

♦  The  Family  Business  Center  offers  an  undergraduate  major  and  minor  in  the  area  of 
family  business.  The  major  and  minor  are  interdisciplinary,  experiential,  and  involve 
extensive  interaction  with  professionals  in  family  businesses.  The  benefits  of  enrolling  in 
the  major  or  minor  include  increased  credibility  (self  confidence)  and  marketability  (e.g. 
job  offers). 

The  Center's  purpose  is  to  integrate  the  student's  undergraduate  education  with  family 
business.  The  Center  believes  and  values  the  concept  that  family  business  is  about  the 
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family  as  much  as  it  is  about  business.  The  students  will  see  first-hand  how  these  concepts 
coexist  within  the  company.  The  student  will  assess  the  traits  of  a  family  business  and 
forge  relationships  with  actual  family  businesses  involved  in  our  program.  They  will  also 
benefit  from  interaction  with  professionals  in  this  field  through  guest  speakers  and  intern- 
ships. 

•  The  goals  of  the  Center  are  as  follows: 

•  Establishing  family  business  as  a  legitimate,  distinct,  interdisciplinary  academic  field 

•  Validating,  supporting,  and  enhancing  family  business  on  the  nation's  business  agenda 

•  Bringing  all  the  resources  of  the  university  (including  teaching,  research,  and  out- 
reach) together  to  help  family  businesses  learn,  grow,  and  prosper 

•  The  Stetson  Summer  Innsbruck  Program  makes  international  study  possible 
through  a  European  summer  school  extension  in  Innsbruck,  Austria. 

This  July/August  summer  program  is  made  up  of  regular,  fully  accredited  and  transferable 
courses,  taught  by  top  Stetson  University  and  distinguished  visiting  faculty.   Each  student 
selects  two  courses  (six  credits)  that  best  fit  his/her  interests.   A  wide  range  of  courses  is 
offered  so  that  the  program  will  appeal  to  students  with  a  variety  o{  needs.   The  program  is 
open  to  students  in  all  majors;  students  from  other  universities  are  welcome  to  participate. 
Foreign  language  ability  is  not  required;  all  classes  are  taught  in  English. 

Classes  are  held  mornings,  and  the  schedule  includes  long  weekends,  giving  participants 
ample  time  for  travel  and  sightseeing  -  an  important  component  of  the  educational  experi- 
ence. 

The  program  is  based  in  Innsbruck,  Austria.  Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  cool 
and  breathtakingly  beautiful  Alps,  Innsbruck  is  a  fascinating  city  in  its  own  right  and  an 
ideal  base  for  travel  throughout  Europe.   For  more  information,  contact  Nancy  Keman, 
(386)  822-7394. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Credit 
Hours 
English:  EHlll,  121,  or  131 

(to  be  taken  in  the  first  two  semesters) 6 

Foreign  Language* 10 

Communications  Option 6 

Select  two  courses  from  the  following: 

Any  CN  course  offered  by  the  Communications  Studies  Department 

EH211  EH312 

TE201 JN  290 

Any  200  level  or  above  foreign  language  course 

Mathematics:  MSlOl,  MS226  or  MS201  or  MS222 6 

Economics  requirement,  ESlOl  and  ES102 6 

Religious  Heritage  Option 3 

Select  one  course  from  the  following: 

RELl 00  REL106  REL107 

REL108REL109 
Science  Option 3 

Select  one  course  from  the  following  disciplines: 

Biology,  Geology,  Environmental  Science, 

Chemistry,   Physics 
Behavioral  Scietice  Option  3 

Select  one  course  from  the  following: 

PSY101,SY101,  AY102 
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Statistics:  DS280 3 

Introduction  to  Information  Technology:  EBT191 3 

Non-business  Electives 8 

Total  General  Education  Requirements  57 

•  Must  be  in  same  language. 

Co-Curricular/Cultural  Attendance  Requirements 

In  addition  to  all  academic  requirements,  students  are  required,  for  graduation,  to  attend 
three  co-curricular  or  cultural  events  for  each  semester  of  full-time  enrollment  or  one  for 
ever>'  five  credit  hours  earned.  Total  events  required  shall  not  exceed  twenty-four.  The 
Dean's  Office  provides  a  list  of  approved  events  each  semester. 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  offers  the  Bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  concentration  in 
each  of  the  following  areas: 

•  Accounting  Information  Systems  (AIS) 

This  major  helps  prepare  students  for  professional  careers  in  public  accounting,  IT 
Consulting,  business,  and  government.  Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  required 
accounting  courses  to  continue  in  the  accounting  program. 

•  Economics 

The  economics  major  provides  the  student  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  economics 
and  business  behavior.  The  courses  are  designed  to  train  a  student  in  analyzing  problems. 
This  major  offers  preparation  for  careers  in  business  and  government,  and  provides  an 
excellent  foundation  for  graduate  and  professional  study. 

•  Electronic  Business  Technology  (EBT) 

Combining  a  strong  busitiess  component  with  an  in-depth  study  of  state-of-the  art  tech- 
nology, the  EBT  major  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  successful  careers  as  computer 
systems  professionals  in  any  business  environment.  The  major  is  career-oriented  in  that  it 
provides  the  opportunity  for  internships  as  well  as  many  other  real-world  experiences. 

•  Family  Business 

The  primary  objective  oi  the  Family  Business  major  is  to  provide  a  student  who  plans  to 
take  on  a  leadership  role  in  his  or  her  family's  business  or  who  plans  to  take  Family 
Business  as  a  second  major  the  educational  opportunities  designed  to  give  the  student  the 
academic  foundation  to  ensure  success  in  his  or  her  career. 

•  Finance 

The  Finance  major  prepares  students  for  careers  in  a  wide  range  of  settings,  including 
those  in  the  financial  services  sector  such  as  banking,  brokerage,  insurance,  and  financial 
analysis.   It  is  also  excellent  training  for  commerce,  government,  and  education  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  further  professional  training  like  law  school. 

•  General  Business  Administration 

In  this  major,  students  participate  in  an  interdepartmental  program  that  presents  cover- 
age of  the  broad  area  of  business  administration.  Interests  may  be  satisfied  in  several  areas, 
or  students  may  prepare  generally  for  some  business  or  government  activity,  or  for  pre-law 
or  graduate  studies. 
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•  International  Business 

The  International  Business  major  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  with  firms 
doing  business  across  national  borders.  TTie  three-pronged  major  requires  language  profi- 
ciency in  a  second  language,  cultural  proficiency  in  a  geographic  area  o{  interest  (consis- 
tent with  one's  foreign  language  study),  and  technical  competence  in  international  busi- 
ness skills.  The  program  requires  an  approved  international  study  or  work  experience,  and 
two  such  experiences  are  encouraged. 

•  Management 

The  Management  major  prepares  students  to  assume  professional  management  positions 
in  dynamic  organizations.  This  program  focuses  on  building  knowledge  and  skills  in  the 
areas  of  decision-making,  problem  solving,  creativity,  communication,  teamwork,  ethics, 
and  change  management.  Students  may  select  a  track  in  Human  Resource  Management  or 
Entrepreneurial  Management,  or  they  may  tailor  a  program  specifically  to  their  needs. 

•  Marketing 

The  Marketing  major  equips  students  to  better  understand  customers  and  the  complex 
market  system  in  which  organizations  operate.   Thus,  be  able  to  analyze,  synthesize,  and 
evaluate  decisions  critical  to  the  leadership  of  all  organizations.  TTiese  critical  thinking 
decision-making  skills  prepare  students  for  positions  in  all  public  and  private  sectors  as  well 
as  graduate  school. 

BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  ACCOUNTING  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Judson  P.  Stryker,  Chair 

TTie  mission  oi  the  M.  E.  Rinker,  Sr.  Institute  oi  Tax  and  Accountancy  (Department  ot 
Accounting),  is  to  offer  an  intellectually  challenging  education  that  will  facilitate  the 
development  ot  our  students  as  accounting,  information  technology  consulting,  or  manage- 
ment professionals.  The  focus  of  the  Institute's  educational  program  is  excellence  in 
teaching  in  an  intense,  yet  congenial  learning  environment. 

The  mission  of  the  Institute  to  deli\'er  excellent  teaching  is  supported  by: 

♦  Faculty  selection  and  development  that  fosters  enhancement  in  the  quality  ot 
teaching: 

♦  Intellectual  endeavors  that  support  and  enhance  innovative  teaching,  contribute  to 
the  body  of  accounting  knowledge,  or  advance  the  practice  of  accounting;  and 

♦  Faculty  service  that  draws  the  Institute  and  its  students  closer  to  the  accounting, 
consulting  and  business  communities  as  well  as  the  University  community. 

The  Institute  seeks  to  provide  a  distinctive  educational  experience  by  encouraging: 

♦  High  involvement  and  experiential  learning  in  a  small  class  environment, 

♦  An  orientation  toward  real-world  applicability  in  teaching  and  research, 

♦  A  pervasive  commitment  to  social  and  ethical  leadership  development,  lifelong 
learning;  and 

♦  A  faculty-student  relationship  that  extends  trom  academic  counseling  through  career 
choice. 

The  institute  administers  an  undergraduate  degree  program  in  accounting  information 
systems  and  a  graduate  degree  program  in  accounting.   Students  completing  the  graduate 
degree  program  in  accounting  will  be  academically  qualitied  for  the  CPA  examination  in 
Florida.  The  Institute  also  administers  an  accounting  minor  and  provides  introductory  and 
advanced  level  accounting  courses  in  support  of  other  undergraduate  and  graduate  business 
degree  programs. 
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LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 


GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Credit  Hours 

English,  EHl  11,  121,  or  131*  6 

Foreign  Language** 10 

Communications  Option^ 6 

Mathematics,  MSlOl, 

MS226  or  MS201  or  MS222 6 

Economics  ESlOl  and  ES  102 6 

Science  Option^ 3 

Religious  Heritage  Option' 3 

Behavioral  Science  Option'  3 

Statistics,  DS280  3 

Introduction  to  Information 
Technology,  EBT191*  ^ 

49 


*Should  he  taken  during  first  two  semesters. 
**Must  he  in  same  language. 

II.      BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 
How  to  Succeed  in  the 

Business  School,  BN109  3 

Introduction  to  Financial 

Accounting,  ATG211  3 

Quantitative  Methods  for 

Business  Decisions,  DS  350 3 

Legal,  Social,  Ethical 

Environment,  BN209 3 

12 


UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 


III.  COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management,  MGT305 3 

Finance,  FIN3 11 3 

Marketing,  MKT315  3 

Bus.  Communications,  BN301 3 

Strategic  Management,  BN495  3 

15 

IV.  A.  MAJOR  COURSES- Accounting 

Financial  Accounting  I,  ATG303 3 

Financial  Accounting  II,  ATG304  3 

Accounting  Information  Systems,  ATG310  3 

Managerial  Cost  Accounting,  ATG321  3 

Information  Systems  Security  and  Control 

ATG410 3 

Accounting  Elective'' 3 

18 


Electronic  Business  Technology: 

Foundations  of  E-Business,  EBT350  3 

E-Business  Communication  Networks, 

EBT393 3 

Database  Design  and  Implementation, 

EBT397 3 

Business  Process  Management, 

EBT461 3 

12 


V      REQUIRED  ELECTIVES 

(Outside  School  of  Business) .. 

VI.    GENERAL  ELECTIVES^ 

(In  or  Outside  School  of  Business)..., 

TOTAL  HOURS  REQUIRED 


OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

'See  School  of  Business  Administration  General 
"  Education  Requirements  for  options. 

"Students  may  choose  from  ATG400,  ATG402  or 
ATG406. 

^Students  planning  to  take  the  Florida  CPA 
Examination  are  required  to  have  Business      Law, 
BL407  and  BL408,  ATG402  and  ATG406.  Six  of  these 
hours  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  M.Acc.  program. 


6 
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BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  ECONOMICS 


Lawrence  J.  Belcher,  Chair 

LOWER-DIVISION 

1.      GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Credit  Hours 

English,  EHl  11,  121,  or  131*  6 

Foreign  Language** 10 

Communications  Option    6 

Mathematics,  MSlOl, 

MS226  or  MS201  or  MS222 6 

Economics,  ESlOl  and  ES  102  6 

Science  Option' 3 

Religious  Heritage  Option' 3 

Behavioral  Science  Option'  3 

Statistics,  DS280  3 

Introduction  to  Information 

Technology  EBT191* J 

49 


REQUIREMENTS 

*Should  be  taken  during  first  two  semesters 
**Must  be  in  same  language 

II.     BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 
How  to  Succeed  in  the 

Business  School,  BN109  3 

Introduction  to  Financial 

Accounting,  ATG211  3 

Introduction  to  Management 

Accounting,  ATG2I2  3 

Quantitative  Methods  for 

Business  Decisions,  DS  350 3 

Legal,  Social,  Ethical 

Environment,  BN209 .j3 

15 
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III. 


IV. 


UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREKfENTS^ 


COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management,  MGT305 3 

Finance,  FIN3I1 3 

Marketing,  MKT315  3 

Business  Communication,  BN301 3 

Strategic  Management,  BN495 ^ 

15 

MAJOR  COURSES^ 
Intermediate  Macroeconomics, 

ES301 4 

Intermediate  Microeconomics, 

ES302 4 


Money  and  Financial  Institutions, 
nN303 

Multinational  Finance, 
FIN412,  or  Financial 
Risk  Management,  FIN41 5  

Finance  or  Economics  electives, 
of  which  at  least  one  must  be 
in  Economics  (two  at  the 
400  level.) 
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V      REQUIRED  ELECTIVES 

(Outside  School  of  Business) 8 

VL    GENERAL  ELECTIVES  (In  or 

Outside  School  of  Business) 10 

TOTAL  HOURS  REQUIRED         120 


OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

'See  School  of  Business  Administration  General 
°  Education  Requirements  for  options. 


^The  student  must  complete  at  least  40  hours  in  upp>er- 
division  courses. 

^Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  all  upper-divi- 
sion economics  and  finance  courses  and  a  C  average 
overall. 


BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  ELECTRONIC  BUSINESS  TECHNOLOGY 

Fred  K.  Augustine,  Jr.,  Coordinator 

Our  primary  objective  in  the  Decision  and  Information  Sciences  Department  is  to  sup- 
port the  School  of  Business  Administration  mission  by  providing  a  broad  range  of  experi- 
ential-based educational  opportunities  designed  to  give  the  student  the  academic  founda- 
tion to  ensure  success  in  his  or  her  chosen  profession. 


LOWER-DIVISION 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Credit  Hours 

English,  EHUl,  121,  or  131*  6 

Foreign  Language** 10 

Communications  Option' 6 

Mathematics,  MSlOl, 

MS226  or  MS201  or  MS222 6 

Economics,  ESlOl  and  ES  102  6 

Science  Option' 3 

Religious  Heritage  Option' 3 

Behavioral  Science  Option'  3 

Statistics,  DS280  3 

Introduction  to  Information 

Technology,  EBT191*  3 


49 


REQUIREMENTS 

II.     BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 
How  to  Succeed  in  the 

Business  School,  BN109  3 

Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting, 

ATG21 1 3 

Introduction  to  Management 

Accounting,  ATG212  3 

Quantitative  Methods  for 

Business  Decisions,  DS  350 3 

Legal,  Social,  and  Ethical 

Environment,  BN209 3 

Programming  For  the  Weh,  EBT200 3 

Advanced  Web  Frog.,  EBT201  3 

Foundations  of  E-Business,  EBT350  3 

24 


*  Should  he  taken  during  first  two  semesters 
**Must  be  in  same  language 


UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 


III. 


IV. 


COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management,  MGT305 3 

Finance,  F1N311 3 

Marketing,  MKT315  3 

Business  Communication,  BN30I 3 

Strategic  Management,  BN495 3 

15 

MAJOR  COURSES 

REQUIRED  COURSES^ 

Web  Site  Development,  EBT380 3 


E- Business  Communications 

Networks,  EBT393 3 

Database  and  Design 

Implementation,  EBT397  3 

Business  Process  Management, 

EBT461 3 

Applications  Development  for 

E-Business,  EBT488 3 

Systems  Analysis  and 

Designs,  EBT494  ^ 

18 
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OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 


V.  REQUIRED  ELECTIVES: 

Outside  School  of  Business  8 

VI.  GENERAL  ELECTIVES: 

In  or  outside  School  of  Business  6 

TOTAL  HOURS  REQUIRED  1 20 


See  School  of  Business  Administration  General 
Education  Requirements  for  options. 
^Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  major  courses 
and  a  C  average  overall. 


BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  FAMILY  BUSINESS 

Greg  McCann,  Director 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Family  Business  major  is  to  provide  a  student  who  plans  to 
take  on  a  leadership  role  in  their  family's  business  or  who  plans  to  take  Family  Business  as 
a  second  major,  the  educational  opportunities  designed  to  give  the  student  the  academic 
foundation  to  ensure  success  in  his  or  her  career.  Admittance  into  the  major  requires 
approval  so  any  student  interested  in  the  Family  Business  major  should  see  the  Director  of 
the  Center,  Dr.  Greg  McCann. 

LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 


GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Credit  Hours 

English,  EHIU,  121,  or  131*  6 

Foreign  Language** 10 

Communications  Option^ 6 

Mathematics,  MSlOl, 

MS226  or  MS201  or  MS222 6 

Economics,  ESlOl  and  ES  102  6 

Science  Option^ 3 

Religious  Heritage  Option    3 

Behavioral  Science  Option'  3 

Statistics,  DS280  3 

Introduction  to  Information 

Technology  EBT191* 3 

49 


*Should  be  taken  during  first  two  semesters 
**Must  be  in  same  language 

II.      BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 
How  to  Succeed  in  the 

Business  School,  BN109  3 

Introduction  to  Financial 

Accounting,  ATG211  3 

Introduction  to  Management 

Accounting,  ATG212  3 

Quantitative  Methods  for 

Business  Decisions,  DS  350 3 

Legal,  Social,  Ethical 

Environment,  BN209 ^ 

15 


UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 


III.    COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management,  MGT305 3 

Finance,  FIN3 11 3 

Marketing,  MKT315  3 

Business  Communication,  BN301 3 

Strategic  Management,  BN495 3 

15 
IV    MAJOR  COURSES^ 

Business  of  Family  Business, 

FE355 3 

FE  Elective^ 3 

Internship,  FE375 3 

Family  Business  Capstone,  FE455  3 

12 


V.      SELECT  ANY  THREE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
or  see  Director  for  options 
Human  Resource  Management, 

MGT  308  3 

Advertising  and  Promotions 

Management,  MKT440 3 

Electronic  Commerce,  EBT250 3 

Financial  Accounting,  ATG303  3 

Financial  Management,  FIN411  3 

Business  Law,  BL407  3 


OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 


VI.  REQUIRED  ELECTIVES 

(Outside  School  of  Busmess) 8 

VII.  GENERAL  ELECTIVES  (in  or 

outside  School  of  Business)  12 

TOTAL  HOURS  REQUIRED        120 


See  School  of  Business  Administration  General 
Education  Requirements  for  options. 

■^Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  major  courses 
and  a  C  average  overall. 

Students  must  see  Director  of  Family  Business  Center 
for  options. 
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BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  FINANCE 


Lawrence  J.  Belcher,  Chair 


GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Credit  Hours 

English,  EHl  11,  121,  or  131*  6 

Foreign  Language** 10 

Communications  Option    6 

Mathematics,  MSlOl, 

MS226  or  MS201  or  MS222 6 

Economics,  ESlOl  and  ES  102  6 

Science  Option' 3 

Religious  Heritage  Option' 3 

Behavioral  Science  Option'  3 

Statistics,  DS280  3 

Introduction  to  Intormation 

Technology- EBT191* ^ 

49 


LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

*Should  he  taken  during  first  two  semesters 
Must  be  in  same  language 


II.     BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 
How  to  Succeed  in  the 

Business  School,  BN109  3 

Intrixluction  to  Financial 

Accounting,  ATG211  3 

Introduction  to  Management 

Accounting,  ATG212  3 

Quantitative  Methods  for 

Business  Decisions,  DS  350 3 

Legal,  Social,  Ethical 

Environment,  BN209 3 

15 


UPPER-DIVISION 

III.  COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management,  MGT305 3 

Finance.  F1N31 1 3 

Marketing,  MKT315  3 

Business  Communication,  BN301 3 

Strategic  Management,  BN495 3 

15 

IV.  MAJOR  COURSES^ 

Money  and  Financial  Institutions, 

F1N303 3 

Investments,  F1N320 3 

Financial  Management  I,  FIN410 3 

Financial  Management  II,  FIN41 1   3 

12 

V      MAJOR  FIELD  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  may  chix>se  three  of  the  following 
courses,  with  a  minimum  of  three  hours  in 
Finance: 


REQUIREMENTS 

Principles  of  Insurance,  FIN333 3 

Multinational  Finance,  F1N412 3 

Bank  Management,  FIN413 3 

Financial  Risk  Management, 

F1N415 3 

international  Investments  in  Global 

Markets.  nN420  3 

Equitv  Fund  Management 

FIN421 3 

Fixed  Income  Fund  Management 

nN422 3 

Financial  Accounting  1.  ATG303 3 

Financial  Accounting  11,  ATG304  3 

Professional  Selling,  MKT419 ._3 

Total  Field  Requirements 9 


OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 


VI.  REQUIRED  ELECTIVES 

(Outside  School  ot  Business) 8 

VII.  GENERAL  ELECTIVES  (in  or 

outside  School  of  Business)  12 

TOTAL  HOURS  REQUIRED        1 20 


1  See  School  ci  Business  Administration  General 
Education  Requirements  for  options. 

2Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  major  courses 
and  a  C  average  overall 


BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  GENERAL  BUSINESS 

Betry  M.  Thome,  Chair 

Our  primary-  ohjective  in  the  Decision  and  Information  Sciences  Department  is  to  sup- 
port the  School  o(  Business  Administration  mission  hy  providing  a  broad  range  ot  experi- 
ential-based educational  opportunities  designed  to  give  the  student  the  academic  founda- 
tion to  ensure  success  in  his  or  her  chosen  profession. 
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LOW^R-DIVISION 

1.  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Credit  Hours 

English,  EHl  11,  121,  or  131*  6 

Foreign  Language**  10 

Communications  Option    6 

Mathematics,  MSlOl, 

MS226  or  MS201  or  MS222 6 

Economics,  ESlOl  and  ES  102  6 

Science  Optionl 3 

Religious  Heritage  Option' 3 

Behavioral  Science  Option'  3 

Statistics,  DS280  3 

Introduction  to  Information 
Technology  EBTl  91* ^ 

49 


REQUIREMENTS 

*Should  he  taken  during  first  two  semesters 
**Must  be  in  same  language 

11.      BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 
How  to  Succeed  in  the 

Business  School,  BN109  3 

Introduction  to  Financial 

Accounting,  ATG211  3 

Introduction  to  Management 

Accounting,  ATG212  3 

Quantitative  Methods  for 

Business  Decisions,  DS  350 3 

Legal,  Social,  Ethical 

Environment,  BN209 3 

15 


UPPER-DIVISION 

III.  COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management,  MGT305 3 

Finance,  FIN3 11 3 

Marketing,  MKT315  3 

Business  Communication,  BN301 3 

Strategic  Management,  BN495 3 

15 

IV.  MAJOR  COURSES3 

(A)  21  hours  of  upper-divisitm  Business  Admin,  or 
Economics  courses 

(B)  At  least  9  hours  must  be  at  the  400  level. 

(C)  No  more  than  9  hours  can  be  taken  in  a  single 
discipline. 

Total  21 


REQUIREMENTS^ 

V.  REQUIRED  ELECTIVES 

(Outside  School  of  Business) 8 

VI.  GENERAL  ELECTIVES 

(In  or  outside  School  of  Business) 12 

TOTAL  HOURS  REQUIRED  1 20 

See  School  of  Business  Administration  General 
Education  Requirements  for  options. 

The  student  must  complete  40  hours  m  upper-divisioii 
courses. 

'Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  all  upper-divi- 
sion Business  and  Economics  courses  other  than  those 
appearing  under  Section  111,  Common  Body  of 
Knowledge,  and  a  C  average  overall. 


BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 


Carolyn  B.  Mueller,  Coordinator 


GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Credit  Hours 

English,  EHl  11,  121,  or  131*  6 

Foreign  Language** 10 

Communications  Options'  6 

Mathematics,  MSlOl, 

MS226  or  MS201  or  MS222 6 

Economics  ES  101  and  ESI 02  6 

Science  Option'  3 

Religious  Heritage  Option' 3 

Behavioral  Science  Option'  3 

Statistics,  DS280  3 

Introduction  to  Information 

Technology,  EBT191*  3 

49 


LOWER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS 

*Should  be  taken  during  first  two  semesters 
Must  be  in  same  language 


II.     BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 
How  to  Succeed  in  the 

Business  School  BN109  3 

Introduction  to  Financial 

Accounting,  ATG211  3 

Introduction  to  Management 

Accounting,  ATG212  3 

Quantitative  Methods  for 

Business  Decisions,  DS350 3 

Legal,  Social,  Ethical 

Environment,  BN209 3 

15 
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III.    COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLELXIE 

Management,  MGT305 3 

Finance,  FIN31 1 3 

Marketing,  MKT315  3 

Business  Communication,  BN301 3 

Strategic  Management,  BN4'-)'5  ■3 

15 


UPPER-DIVISION  REQUIREMENTS^ 

IV.    MAJOR  COURSES  REQUIRECP 

International  Business,  MGT404 3 

International  Management,  MGT405 3 

Multinational  Finance,  F1N412 3 

Global  Marketing,  MKT420  3 

International  Experience  or  BN396'* 3 

Cultural  Courses' 6 


V. 


VI. 


OTHER  REQU 

Required  Electives" 

(Outside  Schtxil  of  Business) 8 

General  Electives 

(In  or  Outside  Schiml  of  Business)  12 

TOTAL  HOURS  REQUIRED        120 

'See  School  of  Business  Administration  General 
Education  Requirements  for  options. 
^The  student  must  complete  40  hours  in  upper-division 
courses. 

^Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  major  courses 
and  a  C  average  overall. 

M  his  requirement  can  be  met  by  international  intern- 
ship, selected  study  abroad  programs,  or  approved 
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IREMENTS 

Stetson  Business  Practicum  semester  abroad  trips. 
^CULTURAL  COURSES  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS  MAJOR 

Select  any  two  courses  (3  hours  each),  consistent  with 

foreign  language.  The  following  is  a  representative  list; 

sec  Coordinator  for  additional  options. 

Economies  of  Russia  and  China,  ES305 

Environment  and  Development,  GY315 

Economic  Problems  of  Latin  America,  ES364 

Latin  American  Politics,  PE346 

Political  Economy  of  Southern  Africa,  ES307 

Politics  of  International  Trade  and  Finance,  PE451 

Russian  Politics,  PE340 

^Six  hours  of  language  at  the  200  level,  or  equivalent 

proficiency. 


BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  MANAGEMENT 


Monique  Forte,  Chair 


LOWER-DIVISION 

1.       GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Credit  Hours 

English,  EHIll,  121,  or  131*  6 

Foreign  Language** 10 

Communications  Optionl 6 

Mathematics,  MSlOl, 

MS226  or  MS201  or  MS222 6 

Economics  ESlOl  and  ES102  6 

Science  Option^ 3 

Religious  Heritage  Option' 3 

Behavioral  Science  Option'  3 

Statistics,  DS280  3 

Introduction  to  Information 

Technology  EBT191* ^ 
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UPPER-DIVISION 

III.  COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management,  MGT305 3 

Fmance,  F1N311 3 

Marketing,  MKT315  3 

Business  Communication,  BN301 3 

Strategic  Management,  BN495 3 

15 

IV.  MAJOR  COURSES 
REQUIRED^ 

Organizational  Behavior,  MGT306 3 

Organizational  Theory,  MGT307  3 

Human  Resource  Mgt.,  MGT308  3 

International  Management,  MGT405 3 

Managerial  Ethics,  MGT409 ^ 

15 


REQUIREMENTS 

*Should  be  taken  during  first  two  semesters 
**Must  be  in  same  language 

II.     BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 
How  to  Succeed  in  the 

Business  School,  BN109  3 

Introduction  to  Financial 

Accounting,  ATG21I  3 

Introduction  to  Management 

Accounting,  ATG212  3 

Quantitative  Methods  for 

Business  Decisions,  DS  350 3 

Legal,  Social,  Ethical 

Environment,  BN209 ..3 

15 

REQUIREMENTS^ 

TRACKS:  Each  student  majoring  in  Management  may 
select  one  of  the  following  professional  Management 
tracks  or  may  complete  the  1 5 -hour  management  core 
and  select  nine  hours  of  study  from  any  combination  ot 
courses  offered  in  these  specialty  tracks. 

TRACK  1 

ENTREPRENEURIAL  MANAGEMENT 
Entrepreneurial  Management, 

MGT451 3 

New  Venture  Creation, 

BN452  3 

Joseph  C.  Prince  Entrepreneurial 

Studies  Seminar,  BN399  3 


(Students  in  this  track  are  encouraged  to  elect  3  courses 
in  E-Business  Technology.) 
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TRACK  2  Organiiational  Development  and 

HUMAN  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  Training,  MGT465 ^ 

Quality  Management  and 

Supervision,  MGT430  3  " 

Current  Topics  in  Human  Resource  (Students  in  this  track  are  encouraged  to  elect  3  courses 

Management,  MGT400 3  from  PSYIOI.  201,  304,  305,  333,  335,  SYlOl,  370.) 

OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 

V.  REQUIRED  ELECTIVES  ISee  School  of  Business  Admmistration  General 
(Outside  School  of  Business) 8  Education  Requirements  for  options. 

VI.  UbNbRAL  ELhC  1  IVbb  '^The  student  must  complete  40  hours  in  upper-division 
(In  or  Outside  School  of  Business)  9  courses. 

1 0 1 AL  HOURb  RbQUlRhU        IZU  ^Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  major  courses 

and  a  C  average  overall. 


BACHELOR  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
MAJOR  IN  MARKETING 


Stephen  T.  Barnett,  Chair 

LOWER-DIVISION 

1.       GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Credit  Hours 

English,  EHlll,  121,  or  131*  6 

Foreign  Language** 10 

Communications  Option! 6 

Mathematics,  MSlOl, 

MS226  or  MS201  or  MS222 6 

Economics,  ESlOl  and  ES  102  6 

Science  Option^ 3 

Religious  Heritage  Option^ 3 

Behavioral  Science  Option'  3 

Statistics,  DS280  3 

Introduction  to  Information 

Technology  EBT191* ^ 
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REQUIREMENTS 

*Should  he  taken  during  first  two  semesters 
**Must  he  in  same  language 

11.      BUSINESS  FOUNDATION 
How  to  Succeed  in  the 

Business  School,  BNI09  3 

Introduction  to  Financial 

Accounting,  ATG211  3 

Introduction  to  Management 

Accounting,  ATG212  3 

Quantitative  Methods  for  

Business  Decisions,  DS  350 3 

Legal,  Social,  Ethical 

Environment,  BN209 3 

15 


UPPER-DIVISION 

III.  COMMON  BODY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Management,  MGT305 3 

Finance,  FIN3I1 3 

Marketing,  MKT315^  3 

Business  Communication,  BN30I 3 

Strategic  Management,  BN495 3 

15 

IV.  MAJOR  COURSES'^ 

Consumer  Behavior,  MKT316 3 

Marketing  Research,  MKT318 3 

Profes-sional  Selling,  MKT419 3 

Channels  &  Physical 

Distrihution,  MKT417 3 

Marketing  Management,  MKT450 3 

15 


REQUIREMENTS^ 

SELECT  ANY  TWO  OF  THE  FOLLOWING: 

Retail  Management,  MKT416 3 

Global  Marketing,  MKT420  3 

Advertising  and  Promotions 

Management,  MKT440 3 

Special  Topics  in  Marketing, 

MKT445 3 

Marketing  Career  Development 

Experience,  MKT350 ^ 

6 
TOTAL  HOURS  REQUIRED  2 1 


V. 


REQUIRED  ELECTIVES 
(Outside  School  of  Business) . 


OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 


VI.    GENERAL  ELECTIVES 

(In  or  outside  School  of  Business) 12 

TOTAL  HOURS  REQUIRED         1 20 


'See  School  of  Business  Administration  Genera! 
Education  Requirements  for  options. 

'^The  student  must  complete  at  least  40  hours  in  upper- 
division  courses 

Marketing  majors  must  make  a  C  or  higher  in 
MKT315 

^Students  must  maintain  a  C  average  in  major  courses 
and  a  C  average  overall 
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OTHER  PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  the  degree  programs  just  described,  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
offers  a  number  of  academic  minor  programs. 

THE  ACCOUNTING  MINOR.  The  minor  in  accounting  is  available  to  all  Stetson 
undergraduate  students.  The  program  is  designed  to  offer  a  comprehensive  background  in 
the  principles  and  practices  ot  accounting  as  well  as  the  option  of  focusing  on  specific  areas 
of  interest. 

The  minor  field  of  study  in  accounting  is  generally  viewed  as  a  complementary  and 
desirable  adjunct  to  anyone  majoring  in  any  business  discipline.  It  also  adds  a  positive 
diversification  to  any  non-business  major,  particularly  those  who  plan  to  study  business  or 
accounting  at  the  graduate  level. 

Requirements  for  Fifteen  (15)  Hour  Accounting  Minor: 

Credit  Hours 

Required:       ATG303    Financial  Accounting  1  3 

ATG304    Financial  Accounting  II 3 

ATG  310  Atg.  Information  Sys 3 

Electives*  6 

*Electives      ATG  321  Managerial  Cost 
ATG4 10  Systems 
ATG402  Federal  Taxation  of  Entities 

Courses  counted  toward  the  Accounting  Minor  may  be  double  counted  in  order  to  satis- 
fy requirements  for  the  General  Business  Major. 

A  student  considering  a  minor  in  accounting  should  check  with  his  or  her  faculty  advis- 
er as  early  as  possible  as  to  applicability  of  Accounting  Minor  courses  to  elective  credit. 

THE  APPLIED  STATISTICS  MINOR.  The  minor  in  applied  statistics  is  open  to  stu- 
dents in  all  majors.  It  aims  to  give  students  a  background  in  statistical  methods  that  will 
sharpen  their  analytic  skills  and  help  them  pursue  careers  in  a  number  of  quantitatively 
oriented  areas.  Fields  such  as  quality  and  productivity,  financial  analysis,  marketing 
research,  demographics,  and  auditing  are  increasingly  looking  for  people  with  understand- 
ing of  statistical  tools.  Students  considering  pursuing  graduate  studies,  whether  in  the 
social  and  natural  sciences,  business,  education,  or  the  humanities,  will  also  find  special 
value  in  the  minor,  as  research  methodologies  increasingly  utilize  statistical  techniques. 
Requirements  for  the  Applied  Statistics  Minor  include: 

Credit  Hours 
Prerequisites: 

DS280       Introduction  to  Statistics 3 

DS350       Quantitative  Methods 

for  Business  Decisions 3 

Additional  courses  -  Select  4  course  from  the  following: 

DS380       Sampling  Techniques 3 

DS440       Forecasting ;.3 

DS460       Experimental  Design  and  Data  Analysis 3 

DS482       Quality 3 

DS489       Special  Topics  in  Decision  Science 3 

TOTAL    18" 
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These  courses  must  be  completed  with  an  average  grade  of  C  (2.0)  or  higher.  Students 
outside  the  School  of  Business  may  be  able  to  use  courses  taken  in  their  major  field  to  sat- 
isfy prerequisite  requirements  for  the  Applied  Statistics  Minor.  For  example,  PSY321 
(Behavioral  Statistics)  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  minor  prerequisite  of  DS280.  MS37I 
(Probability)  will  be  accepted  as  fulfilling  the  DS280  prerequisite. 

THE  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  MINOR.  The  minor  in  business  administra- 
tion is  available  to  undergraduates  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of 
Music  who  wish  to  combine  their  normal  major  with  a  broad  background  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  administration. 

The  student  must  complete  all  of  the  following  courses  with  at  least  a  C  average  to  qualify 
for  the  business  minor. 

Credit  Hours 

ESlOl  Principles  of  Economics-Macro 3 

ATG213         Principles  of  Financial  &.  Managerial 

Accounting  (student  may  opt  to  take 

ATG211  AND  212  for  more  depth) 3 

MGT305        Principles  of  Management 3 

F1N311  '^'^      Business  Finance 3 

MKT315^       Principles  of  Marketing  3 

TOTAL    15" 

Requires  Junior  status 

^Prerequisite:  ATG213,  ESlOl 

In  addition  to  these  requirements,  candidates  for  this  minor  are  encouraged  to  take 
MSlOl  or  a  higher  mathematics  course  to  satisfy  their  mathematics  requirements.  Students 
should  also  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  how  to  use  a  personal  computer.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  take  the  100-  and  200-level  courses  before  enrolling  in  the  300-level  cours- 
es. Courses  taken  Pass/Fail  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  minor  requirements. 

THE  BUSINESS  LAW  MINOR.  Any  Stetson  student  can  choose  to  enter  into  the 
Business  Law  Minor.  To  obtain  the  minor  a  student  must  complete  all  coursework  in  the 
minor  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  higher: 

BN209  The  Legal,  Social,  and  Ethical  Environment  of  Business 

BL407  Business  Law  I 

BL408  Business  Law  II 

BL409  Business  Law  111 

Plus  one  three-hour  course  from  the  list  of  approved  electives. 

THE  ELECTRONIC  BUSINESS  TECHNOLOGY  MINOR.  The  minor  in  EBT  is 
available  to  all  Stetson  undergraduate  students  who  wish  to  combine  their  major  field  of 
study  with  an  in-depth  examination  of  computers  and  information  processing  in  the  elec- 
tronic business  environment.  The  program  is  designed  to  complement  all  majors  across  all 
disciplines.  The  objectives  of  the  program  are  twofold.  First,  to  expose  students  to  current 
technologies  which  will  enhance  their  effective  use  of  computer  hardware  and  software  as 
they  progress  through  the  undergraduate  curriculum.  Second,  to  provide  students  with  a 
strong  technical  foundation  which  will  enable  them  to  be  comfortable  learning  new  tech- 
nologies as  they  progress  through  their  professional  careers.  To  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
the  minor,  students  must  complete  the  following  courses  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or 
higher. 

EBT3  50         Foundations  of  E-Business  ^ 

^EBT191    Introduction  to  Information  Technology  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  EBT  courses. 
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Select  any  3  EBTcourses. 

THE  FAMILY  BUSINESS  MINOR.  The  School  of  Business  Administration  offers  a 
Family  Business  Minor  for  undergraduate  students  of  any  major  (business  or  non-business). 
TTiis  minor  is  offered  to  students  regardless  of  whether  their  families  own  a  business  or  not. 
This  program  prepares  students  to  work  with  businesses  owned  by  their  own  family,  busi- 
nesses owned  by  other  families  (which  constitutes  90  percent  of  all  businesses  in  the  U.S.), 
and  professional  firms  that  work  with  these  family-owned  businesses.  The  focus  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  complement  the  students'  academic  major  and  develop  skills  in  two  interrelated 
areas.   First  students  develop  an  understanding  of  family  systems  and  the  role  that  they 
play  in  that  system.   Students  then  learn  to  understand  how  the  family  system  interrelates 
and  can  enhance  the  business  system.  Skills  developed  in  this  Minor  include  self-assess- 
ment, analytical  thinking,  ongoing  interaction  with  professionals,  and  career  development. 
Any  student  enrolled  in  the  Minor  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  family-owned 
businesses.  The  benefits  of  involvement  include  credibility  (increased  self-confidence )_and 
marketability  (e.g.  job  offers).   Families  of  students  are  invited  to  become  involved 
with  the  Family  Business  Center  through  speakers,  course  events,  and  family  retreats. 
Requirements  for  the  Family  Business  Minor  include  the  following: 

Credit  Hours 

FE  235       Family  Business  Profile:  Character,  Ethics,  and  History 4 

(includes  a  one  credit  hour  Peer  Discussion  Group) 

FE  355       The  Business  of  Family  Business 3 

FE  Elective* 3 

FE  375       Family  Business  Internship**  3 

FE  455       Family  Business  Capstone  3 

TOTAL    16" 

All  hours  attempted  must  be  completed  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better.   At  least 
12  of  the  16  credit  hours  must  be  taken  at  Stetson  University. 

*  The  "FE  Elective"  is  determined  by  the  Director  and  a  list  of  courses  is  available  from  the 
Family  Business  Center. 

**  Students  must  intern  with  a  family-owned  business  (besides  their  own),  or  with  a  firm 
that  consults  specifically  to  family-owned  businesses. 

FINANCE  MINOR.  The  Finance  Department  offers  a  Finance  Minor  for  undergradu- 
ate majors.  TTiis  program  prepares  students  who  would  like  to  develop  and  equip  them- 
selves with  skills  in  financial  knowledge  that  they  otherwise  would  not  get  in  their  major. 
The  minor  in  finance  is  an  applicable  component  to  all  fields  of  study,  preparing  students 
with  the  analytical  financial  skills  for  opportunities  in  different  institutional  organizations 
and  managing  their  own  personal  finances. 
Requirements  for  the  minor  in  finance  include  the  following: 

Credit  Hours 

Required:       FIN  303      Money  and  Financial  Institutions 3 

FIN31 1      Business  Finance  3 

Any  three      F1N201      Personal  Finance  3 

(3)  of  the       F1N320      Investments  3 

following:      F1N333      Principles  of  Insurance  and  Risk  Management 3 

F1N410      Financial  Management  1  3 

F1N4I1      Financial  Management  11 3 
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FIN412      Multinational  Finance 3 

FIN4I5      Financial  Risk  Management  3 

FIN421      Equity  Fund  Management 3 

FIN422      Fixed  Income  Fund  Management  3 

TOTAL    15" 

All  hours  attempted  must  be  completed  with  a  average  grade  of  C  or  better.  At  least  12 
of  the  15  credit  hours  must  be  taken  at  Stetson  University.  ESlOl  and  ATG213  and  DS 
280  will  be  acceptable  as  prerequisites  for  FIN31 1  for  non-business  majors. 

MANAGEMENT  MINOR.  The  Management  Department  offers  a  Management 
Minor  open  to  all  undergraduate  majors.  This  program  prepares  students  who  would  like 
to  develop  and  equip  themselves  with  skills  in  managerial  practices  that  they  otherwise 
would  rwt  get  in  their  major. 

The  minor  in  Management  is  an  applicable  component  to  all  fields  of  study,  preparing 
students  for  management  opportunities  in  different  organizations  and  management  careers. 

Requirements  for  the  minor  in  Management: 

Credit  Hours 

Required:       MOT  305       Principles  of  Management 3 

MGT  306       Organizational  Behavior 3 

Any  three      MGT  307       Organizational  TTieory  &.  Design 3 

of  the  MGT  308       Human  Resource  Management  3 

following:      MGT  400       Current  Topics  in  Human  Resource  Management  3 

MGT  405        International  Management 3 

MGT  409       Managerial  Ethics  and  Decision  Making 3 

MGT  430       Quality  Management  and  Supervision 3 

MGT  465       Organization  Development  iSi  Training 3 

TOTAL    15" 

To  obtain  the  minor,  students  must  complete  all  coursework  with  an  average  of  C  or 
higher. 

MARKETING  MINOR.   An  attractive  undergraduate  minor  field  of  study  in  market- 
ing is  offered  to  all  majors  by  the  Department  of  Marketing  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration.  The  program  focuses  on  the  student's  interest  in  developing  an  area  of 
business  expertise  which  prepares  the  student  for  opportunities  involving  marketing  func- 
tions as  they  may  relate  to  the  student's  major. 

The  minor  in  marketing  is  an  integrative  component  in  the  student's  program  of  study 
and  is  a  natural  complement  to  any  non-business  major.  Examples  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to,  communications,  music,  sports  administration,  political  science,  education,  health 
care  administration,  etc. 

Requirements  for  the  minor  in  marketing  include  the  following: 

Credit  Hours 

Prerequisite:  MKT315         Principles  of  Marketing  3 

Required:       MKT316         Consumer  Behavior  3 

Any  three      MKT318  Marketing  Research 3 

(3)  of  the       MKT350  Marketing  Career  Development  Experience 3 

following:       MKT416  Retail  Management  3 

MKT417  Channels  &  Physical  Distribution 3 

MKT419  Professional  Selling 3 

MKT420  Global  Marketing 3 
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MKT440         Advertising  Management 3 

MKT445         Special  Topics 3_ 

TOTAL    15 

All  hours  attempted  must  be  completed  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  higher.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  prerequisite  and  required  course,  two  of  the  three  marketing  courses  specified 
must  be  taken  at  Stetson. 

The  Department  of  Marketing  strongly  recommends  (but  does  not  require)  that  the  fol- 
lowing courses  be  incorporated  into  the  student's  program  of  study. 

DS280  Statistics  1 

EBT191  Introduction  to  Information  Technology 

A  student  considering  a  minor  in  marketing  should  check  with  his  or  her  faculty  adviser 
as  early  as  possible  for  applicability  of  marketing  courses  to  elective  credits. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  offers  coursework  leading  to  a  Master's  Degree 
in  Business  Administration  (M.B.A.)  and  to  a  Master's  Degree  in  Accountancy  (M.Acc). 
Courses  numbered  500  and  above  are  exclusively  for  graduate  students.   See  the  Graduate 
Programs — School  of  Business  Administration  section  of  this  Bulletin. 

Course  Offerings 
ACCOUNTING 

ATG211    Introduction  to  Financial  Accounting  (3).  Financial  Accounting  with  emphasis  on  the 
concepts  and  standards  for  financial  reporting  in  corporate  accounting.  Sophomore  stand- 
ing and  EBT191  are  prerequisites. 

ATG212    Introduction  to  Management  Accounting  (3).  introduction  to  uses  ot  accounting  data  tor 
planning,  control  and  decision  making.  Prerequisite:  ATG211. 

ATG213    Introduction  to  Financial  and  Managerial  Accounting  (3).  A  sur\'ey  of  both  financial 
and  managerial  accounting.   Financial  accounting  and  reporting  will  be  explored  from  a 
user  perspective.  Students  will  also  learn  to  use  managerial  accounting  information  for 
planning,  control,  and  decision-making.  This  course  is  open  to  non-business  majors  and 
pre-M.B.A.  students.   It  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the  undergraduate  foundation  require- 
ments for  business  majors. 

ATG295    Special  Topics  in  Accounting  (3).   This  course  allows  for  an  in  depth  study  of  a  special- 
ized topic  in  accounting,  tax  or  accounting  information  systems.  The  topic  will  vary  with 
instructor  and  student  interests. 

ATG303    Financial  Accounting  I  (3).  A  study  ot  the  process  in  establishing  Generally  Accepted 
Accounting  Principles,  basic  accounting  concepts,  financial  statements,  unusual  income 
reporting  items,  accounting  for  assets  and  their  related  revenues  and  expenses.  Prerequisite: 
ATG2 1 1  with  a  grade  ot  C  or  higher. 

ATG304    Financial  Accounting  II  (3).  Accounting  for  current  and  long-term  liabilities,  stockhold- 
er's equity,  cash  flow  statements  and  error  correction.  Prerequisite:  ATG303  with  a  grade  oi 
C  or  higher. 
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ATG310   Accounting  Information  Systems  (3).  The  puq?ose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  contempo- 
rary topics  concerning  the  use  of  information  technology  (IT)  and  Accounting  Information 
Systems  (AIS)  by  modem  business  organizations  and  to  explore  the  accountant's  potential 
role  as  user,  manager,  auditor  and/or  designer  of  such  technologies  and  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  Standing,  ATG212  (or  321)  and  ATG303  or  permission  ot  instructor. 
The  course  is  open  only  to  accounting  majors  and  minors.  ATG  minor  requirement  also 
open  to  EBT  majors  and  EBT  minors  (with  instructor  approval). 

ATG321    Managerial  Cost  Accounting  (3).  Use  of  cost  data  for  product  costing,  managerial  plan- 
ning, control  and  decision-making.  Prerequisite:  ATG21 1  with  a  grade  of  C  or  higher. 

ATG400   Accounting  Information  Systems  Internship  (3).  Students  are  expected  to  complete  an 
internship  in  AIS  with  either  a  consulting  firm  or  in  an  IS  department  of  a  corporation. 
Emphasis  is  on  a  relevant  learning  environment  and  acquisition  ot  appropriate  career  skills 
at  a  suitable  level  ot  authority  and  responsibility.   Prerequisite:   Permission  of  Instructor. 

ATG402  Federal  Taxation  of  Entities  (3).  A  study  of  the  tax  laws  applicable  to  corporations,  part- 
nerships, estates  and  trusts.  Preparation  of  a  tax  returns  is  part  of  this  course.  Prerequisite: 
ATG304. 

ATG406   Auditing  I  (3).  The  theory'  and  practice  of  external  auditing,  including  a  review  of  gener- 
ally accepted  auditing  standards  (GAAS)  for  audit  planning,  fieldwork,  and  reporting  as 
well  as  the  Code  of  Professional  Conduct  and  the  accountant's  legal  liability.  Accounting 
and  review  services  and  agree-upon  procedures  are  also  discussed.   Prerequisite:  ATG304. 

ATG410   Information  Systems  Security  and  Control  (3).  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine 
the  principle  vulnerabilities  of  and  threats  to  business  information  technology  and 
accounting  information  systems  and  to  examine  the  corresponding  information  security 
and  internal  controls  necessary  to  protect  organizational  IT  and  AIS  resources  and  reduce 
risks  associated  with  such  technologies  and  systems.  Prerequisite:  ATG310. 

ATG411  Current  Issues  in  Accounting  (3).  Reading  and  evaluation  of  current  issues  in  accounting 
and  their  relevance  to  today's  accounting  environment.  Prerequisite:  ATG304. 

ATG463    Accounting  Theory  (3).  This  course  examines  the  postulates,  principles,  and  concepts  of 
accounting  and  financial  reporting  that  have  developed  over  time  and  the  institutions  that 
have  shaped  them.  The  course  also  takes  a  critical  view  of  the  complex  reporting  issues 
currently  facing  business  today.   Prerequisite:  ATG304. 

ATG501  Federal  Taxation  (3).  A  study  of  the  tax  laws  applicable  to  individuals  and  business  own- 
ers. The  course  includes  court  case  analysis  and  tax  research.  Graduate  only.  Prerequisite: 
ATG304. 

ATG507    Financial  Accounting  III  (3).  A  study  of  accounting  for  inter-corporate  investments,  con- 
solidated statements,  foreign  operations,  disaggregated  information  and  partnerships. 
Graduate  only.   Prerequisite:  ATG304. 

ATG508   Governmental  and   Not-For-Profit  Accounting  (3).  A  study  of  accounting  and  reporting 
requirements  for  local,  state,  and  federal  government  and  not-for-profit  organizations. 
Graduate  only.   Prerequisite:  ATG304. 

ATG51I  Current  Issues  in  Accounting  (3).  Graduate  level  seminar  on  current  issues  and  problems 
in  the  field.   Prerequisite:  ATG304. 

ATG5I6    Advanced  Auditing  (3).  A  continuation  of  the  study  of  external  auditing,   including  cov- 
erage of  audit  sampling  and  attestation  engagements  as  well  as  individual  research  in  an 
auditing  topic.  The  course  also  considers  selections  from  the  academic  and  practitioner  lit- 
erature which  examine  current  issues  and  problems  in  auditing  and  the  profession. 
Prerequisite:  ATG406.  Graduate  only. 
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ATG520   Advanced  Accounting  Seminar  (3).  An  introduction  to  advanced  issues  in  accounting 
and  R'portinji  from  a  user  perspective.   Open  to  M.B.A.  students  only,  hut  not  those  with 
undergraduate  accounting  majors. 

ATG530   Estate,  Fiduciary,  and  Gift  Taxation  (3).  A  study  of  estate  taxation,  fiduciary'  and  trust 
taxation,  and  aspects  ot  estate  and  yift  research.  Graduate  only. 

ATG563    Advanced  Accounting  Theory  (3).  This  course  examines  the  postulates,  principles,  and 
concepts  ot  accounting  and  financial  reporting  that  have  developed  over  time  and  the 
institutions  that  have  shaped  them.  The  course  also  takes  a  critical  view  ot  the  complex 
reporting  issues  currently  facing  husiness  today  and  requires  students  to  research  theoretical 
issues.   Prerequisite:  ATG304.  Graduate  onlv. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

BL407       Business  Law  I  (3).  A  tirst  course  in  husiness  law  with  an  emphasis  on  the  areas  of  con- 
tracts, sales,  agency,  and  real  property. 

BL408       Business  Law  II  (3).  A  second  course  in  husiness  law  with  an  emphasis  on  the  law  for  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  commercial  paper,  personal  property,  insurance,  bankruptcy,  and 
government  regulations. 

BL409       Business  Law  III  (3).  This  course  is  the  third  course  in  husiness  law.  The  course  will  he 
modeled  after  law  school  seminar  courses.  Students  will  refine  skills,  including  legal 
research,  case  analysis,  and  ability  to  work  independently  and  in  groups.  Current  husiness 
law  topics  will  be  addressed.  This  course,  though  not  limited  to,  is  intended  to  benefit  pre- 
law students.  Prerequisites:  BN'407  and  BN408,  or  instructor  approval. 

BN109      Special  Topics  in  Business:  How  to  Succeed  in  the  Business  School  (3).  This  course 
introduces  students  to  the  Stetson  University  Business  School.  The  professors  and  co- 
teachers  will  create  an  environment  where  the  students  are  able  to  acquire  and  develop  the 
skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  succeed  in  the  business  school. 

BNl  10      Introduction  to  Business  (3).  A  survey  of  business  organizations  and  their  operation  in  a 
market  society.  The  course  will  describe  the  types  of  business  organizations  and  will  intro- 
duce students  to  the  use  of  accounting,  finance,  economics,  marketing,  and  management  in 
the  decision-making  process.  Open  to  non-business  majors  and  undeclared  majors  only. 

BN209      The  Legal,  Social  and  Ethical  Environment  of  Business  (3).  This  course  introduces  the 
student  to  the  contemporary-  legal,  social,  regulatory-  and  ethical  issues  confronting  busi- 
nesses today.  Specifically,  students  will  discuss  the  role  ot  business  and  government  in  a 
capitalist  environment,  the  American  legal  system,  the  U.S.  regulatory  structure  and 
process.  Affirmative  Action  programs,  employees'  rights,  consumer  protection,  product  lia- 
bility, and  environmental  protection. 

BN298      Special  Topics  in  Business  { 1 ).  This  course  looks  at  various  topics  ot  and  in-depth  study  ot 
contemporary  significant  topics  not  covered  in  other  School  of  Business  Administration 
ofterings. 

BN299      Special  Topics  in  Business  (3).  This  course  looks  at  various  topics  of  interest  to  Business 
School  students.  This  course  emphasizes  interactive  and  in-depth  study  of  contemporar>' 
significant  topics  not  covered  in  other  Schixil  of  Business  Administration  offerings. 

BN301       Business  Communication  (3).  Inter-disciplinary  approach  to  the  study  of  the  process  of 
communication  in  today's  professional  workplace.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  interper- 
sonal and  organizational  communication  and  the  development  ot  professional  presenta- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Junior  Standing. 
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BN341       Taxation  and  Business  Decisions  (3).  For  business  students  with  a  major  other  than 
accounting.  The  course  objective  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  the  impact  of  federal  taxation  on  business  decisions.  Prerequisite: 
ATG212. 

BN350      Advanced  Topics  in  Business  (3).  This  course  looks  at  various  topics  of  interest  to 

Business  School  students.  This  course  emphasizes  interactive  and  in-depth  study  of  con- 
temporary significant  topics  not  covered  in  other  School  of  Business  Administration  offer- 
ings. 

BN396      International  Business  Seminar  (3).  The  purpose  of  this  course,  which  is  held  off  campus 
in  a  foreign  countr\-,  is  to  expose  students  to  international  business  issues.  During  this  study 
abroad  guests  from  local  businesses,  professional  organizations  and  cultural  experts  will  be 
used  to  provide  the  students  with  a  diverse  yet  in-depth  investigation  into  doing  business 
in  the  particular  country  selected:  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  IB  Major  Coordinator. 

BN398      Entrepreneurship  Internship  (3).  This  course  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
intern  with  either  an  entrepreneurial  company  or  with  a  company  that  consults  entrepre- 
neurial organizations.   Students  will  present  their  personal  learning  goals,  objectives,  and 
action  steps  to  the  faculty  prior  to  being  placed  with  a  host  company.  Near  the  completion 
date  of  their  internship  each  student  will  provide  the  faculty  a  comprehensive  personal 
evaluation  of  what  was  learned  during  this  experience  and  how  well  they  satisfied  their  ini- 
tial personal  goals  and  objectives.  This  course  is  a  part  of  the  Joseph  C.  Prince 
Entrepreneurship  Program.   Prerequisite:   Permission  of  Instructor. 

BN399      Prince  Entrepreneurship  Studies  Seminar  (3).  This  course  focuses  on  the  threats  and 

opportunities  associated  with  the  world  of  the  entrepreneur.   Particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  importance  ot  concepts  such  as  entrepreneurial  innovation,  creation,  decision-making, 
and  the  psychology  of  entrepreneurs.   Students  are  exposed  to  and  have  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  dialog  with  successful  entrepreneurs  both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom  setting. 
Students  will  collaborate  with  faculty,  entrepreneurs  and  other  students  to  study  a  wide 
variety  of  current  issues  in  entrepreneurship.  This  course  is  a  part  of  the  Joseph  C.  Prince 
Entrepreneurship  Program.   Prerequisite:  Junior  Standing. 

BN452       New  Venture  Creation  (3).  This  course  integrates  the  material  of  BN  399  and  MGT  451 
by  focusing  on  the  financing  of  the  start-up  firm.  Students  will  examine,  in  depth,  the 
issues  involved  in  the  raising  of  capital  for  the  development  of  early  stage  companies.  This 
examination  will  view  the  capital  raising  challenge  from  both  the  perspectives  of  the  entre- 
preneur and  the  investor.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  evaluating  the  management  of 
entrepreneurial  firms  and  the  market  potential  for  their  products  and/or  services.  Students 
will  be  required  to  evaluate  "live"  companies  and  make  investment  decisions.  This  course 
is  a  part  of  the  Joseph  C.  Prince  Entrepreneurship  Program.   Prerequisite:  MGT  451  or 
Permission  of  Instructor. 

BN485       Independent  Research.  May  be  for  1,  2,  or  3  credit  hours. 

BN495  Strategic  Management  (3).  An  integrated  concept  of  Business  Administration  which  will 
relate  the  principles  and  problems  studied  in  the  various  "functional"  fields.  Case  studies. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing  and  MGT305,  MKT315,  FIN31 1,  ATG212.  Capstone  course. 

BN500  Current  Issues  in  Business  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  on  current  issues  and  problems 
in  the  field.  Graduate  only- 

BN596      International  Business  Seminar  (2).  Elective  travel  course  open  to  graduate  students. 
Graduate  only.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  IB  Major  Coordinator. 
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DECISION  SCIENCE 

DS280       Introduction  to  Statistics  (3).  This  class  focuses  on  the  us# of  statistics  in  society  as  a 

whole,  and  in  the  business  world.  Emphasis  is  on  descriptive  and  basic  inferential  statistics, 
including  graphical  methods,  summar>'  statistics,  introduction  to  correlation  and  regression, 
probability  and  probability  distributions,  sampling  and  sampling  distributions,  and  confi- 
dence inter\als.  Computer  applications.  Prerequisite:  MS  101,  EBT191. 

DS350       Quantitative  Methods  for  Business  Decisions  (3).  A  sur\ey  of  quantitative  and  analytic 
concepts  from  statistics  and  operations  research  that  are  useful  in  support  of  managerial 
decision-making.  Topics  covered  include  statistical  inference,  decision  theor>',  forecasting 
methods  (including  regression),  and  quality  control.  Emphasis  is  on  practical  application  in 
modem  business  environment.  Computer  applications.  Prerequisite:  DS280,  MS226. 

DS380       Sampling  Techniques  (3).  This  course  is  a  survey  of  sampling  methodologies,  with  empha- 
sis on  practical  application.  Simple  random  sampling.  Stratified  and  cluster  sampling.  Issues 
in  designing  questionnaires  and  conducting  sur\-ey  research,  with  particular  focus  on  prob- 
lems that  bias  survey  results.  Proper  analysis  of  sur\'ev  data.  Prerequisite:  DS280  or  equiva- 
lent. 

DS440       Forecasting  (3).  This  course  focuses  on  statistical  techniques  useful  in  modeling  and  fore- 
casting data,  simple  linear  regression  models,  multiple  regression,  including  model  diagnos- 
tic procedures,  and  model  selection  and  validation.  Analysis  of  time  series  data,  including 
Box-Jenkins  techniques.  Use  of  computer  software  packages  in  data  analysis.  Emphasis  is 
on  real-world  applications.  Prerequisite:  DS350  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

DS460       Experimental  Design  and  Data  Analysis  (3).  This  course  focuses  on  planning  large-scale 
statistical  studies  and  analyzing  the  resulting  data.  One-  and  two-sample  hypothesis  testing 
techniques,  with  special  emphasis  on  underlying  assumptions,  nonparametric  alternatives, 
and  power  analysis.  Analysis  of  variance,  including  factorial  experiments.  Multivariate 
methods.  Focus  will  be  on  analysis  of  large  real-world  data  sets,  using  a  major  statistical 
software  package.  Prerequisite:  DS350,  or  Permission  ot  Instructor. 

DS482       Quality  (3).  This  course  presents  the  basic  managerial  and  technical  issues  that  are  impor- 
tant to  understand,  implement  and  manage  quality  in  business.  Focus  will  be  given  to  the 
global  significance,  strategic  importance,  and  economic  impacts  ot  quality;  various  quality 
philosophies;  employee  involvement;  statistical  concepts  relevant  to  designing  quality  in 
manufacturing  and  ser\'ice  organizations;  process  control  for  variable  and  attribute  data; 
prcKess  capabilities;  diagnosis  and  analysis  of  control  charts.  Case  studies  will  be  used. 
Prerequisite:  DS280  or  equivalent. 

DS489       Special  Topics  in  Decision  Science  (3).  This  course  allows  for  in-depth  study  of  a  special- 
ized area  in  statistics.  Topics  will  vary  with  instructor  and  student  interests.  Prerequisite: 
DS280  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

DS500       Current  Issues  in  Decision  Sciences  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  on  current  issues  and 
problems  in  the  field.  Graduate  only. 

ELECTRONIC  BUSINESS  TECHNOLOGY 

EBT191     Introduction  to  Information  Technolog>'  (3).  This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the 
concepts  behind  information  technology  and  provides  experience  with  micrcxomputer- 
based  applications.  These  applications  include  word  processing,  electronic  spreadsheets, 
database  management  systems,  presentation  software  and  the  Intemet/VC''orld  Wide  Web. 

EBT200    Programming  for  the  Web  (3).  This  course  provides  the  student  with  an  introduction  to 
programming  concepts  and  structures  utilizing  an  object-oriented  programming  language. 
Principles  of  programming  style  are  emphasized.  The  course  hxuses  on  programming  of 
web  based  applications.  Prerequisite:  EBT  191  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 
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EBT201     Advanced  Web  Programming  (3).   An  advanced  examination  of  programming  concepts 
and  structures  utilizing  an  object-oriented  programming  language.  More  in-depth  coverage 
of  object  definitions,  object  properties,  and  object  behavior  is  provided.  Good  program 
design  techniques  are  emphasized.  Advanced  projects  cover  web-based  business  applica- 
tions. Prerequisite:  EBT200. 

EBT340    EBT  Internship  (3).  Students  are  expected  to  complete  an  internship  of  varying  time 

length  with  an  external  strategic  alliance  partner.  Emphasis  is  on  a  relevant  learning  envi- 
ronment and  acquisition  of  appropriate  career  skills  at  a  suitable  level  of  authority  and 
responsibility.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Instructor 

EBT350    Foundations  of  E-Business    (3).  An  introduction  to  the  Business  and  Information 

Technology  issues  associated  with  E-Business.   Designed  to  provide  a  broad  perspective  for 
understanding  the  nature  of  E-Business,  Internet  Commerce,  and  the  management  of  infor- 
mation resources  in  traditional  and  E-Organizations.  Emphasis  of  the  course  is  on  both 
managerial  and  technology  points  of  view.  Prerequisite:   EBT191. 

EBT351     Ethics  and  Technology  (3).  This  course  is  intended  to  enable  students  to  understand  and 
to  respond  to  the  legal  and  ethical  issues  that  arise  from  the  use  of  information  technology. 
Students  will  explore  ethical  and  social  issues  arising  from  the  computerization  of  industry 
and  government,  with  emphasis  on  copyright,  security,  and  privacy  issues.  The  primary 
focus  of  the  course  will  be  the  determination  of  the  weight  that  these  ethical  and  social 
issues  should  have  in  the  design,  implementation,  and  uses  of  present  and  anticipated 
applications  of  information  technology.   Prerequisite:  Junior  Standing. 

EBT360    Project  Management  (3).  This  course  focuses  on  the  fundamental  knowledge  essential  to 
managing,  planning,  scheduling  and  controlling  projects  in  the  information  technology 
field  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the  understanding  of  the  project  environment,  the  phased 
approached  to  managing  projects,  critical  path  analysis,  and  the  tools  used  to  manage  proj- 
ects. The  concepts  and  techniques  covered  are  appropriate  for  all  types  of  projects,  ranging 
firom  small  to  large,  and  from  highly  technological  to  administrative  in  nature. 
Prerequisite:  EBT  350. 

EBT380    Web  Site  Development  (3).  This  is  an  applied  course  in  the  design  and  development  of 
high  quality  web  sites.  Students  will  learn  basic  HTML,  web  page  development  software, 
and  graphic/photo  editing  software.   An  emphasis  is  placed  on  creating,  managing  and 
maintaining  an  entire  web  site.  The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  the  ability  to 
integrate  design  principles  and  practical  software  skills  in  the  web  environment. 
Prerequisite:   EBT350. 

EBT393    E-Business  Communications  Networks  (3).  This  course  provides  an  in-depth  examina- 
tion of  data  communication  processes  and  structure.  Central  focus  is  on  LAN,  WAN,  and 
Intranet  technologies,  as  well  as  design  and  implementation  of  networking  applications 
within  the  organization.  Prerequisite:   EBT  350. 

EBT396    Current  Topics  in  Information  Technology  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  current  trends  and  issues  in  information  technology  by  focusing  on  one  of  a 
number  of  information  technology  topics.  Topics  currently  addressed  in  this  course  are 
Database  Applications,  Ethics  and  Technology,  or  E-Commerce  Web  Site  Development. 
Prerequisite:   EBT350. 

EBT397    Database  Design  and  Implementation  O).  This  course  provides  in-depth  coverage  of 
enterprise  level  database  technology  issues  including  data  modeling,  logical  and  physical 
table  design,  and  implementation  in  a  relational  DBMS  environment.  Students  gain 
hands-on  experience  in  the  use  of  enterprise-level  development  techniques  such  as  CASE 
tools  and  advanced  SQL.   Prerequisite:  EBT350. 

EBT461     Business  Process  Management  (3).    This  course  provides  an  extensive  investigation  of  a 
company's  core  business  processes  and  the  interactions  within  and  between  them.  The  pri- 
mary focus  of  this  course  is  the  application  of  information  technologies  to  transform  organ- 
izations and  improve  their  performance.  Students  will  gain  a  general  understanding  of 
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project  management  and  in-depth  knowledge  of  enterprise  systems  and  the  role  they  play 
in  changing  organizations.   Prerequisite:   EBT350. 

EBT488    Applications  Development  for  E-Business  (3).  This  course  examines  the  design  and 

implementation  of  web-hased  applications  systems  using  an  event-driven/object  oriented 
development  platform.   Included  is  in-depth  coverage  of  the  technologies  required  for  the 
implementation  of  E-Business  web  sites.  Topics  include  E-Business  web  site  design,  Server- 
side  development  technologies,  Cascading  Style  Sheets,  Web  Data  Access,  and  Extensible 
Markup  Language  (XML).  A  web  application  development  project  is  used  as  a  medium  to 
allow  students  to  practice  their  implementation  skills  as  well  as  design  side  skills  in  the 
areas  of  database  design  and  normalization,  user  interface  design,  program  usability  consid- 
erations, and  the  system  development  life  cycle.   Prerequisites:   EBT201  and  EBT397. 

EBT494    Systems  Analysis  and  Design  (3).  This  course  concentrates  on  the  first  two  stages  of  the 
systems  development  life  cycle.   It  provides  an  in-depth  study  of  the  processes  involved  in 
doing  a  requirements  analysis  and  a  logical  and  physical  system  design.   Implementation 
issues  are  also  discussed.  Case  analyses  are  used  as  the  primary  teaching  mechanism. 
Prerequisite:   EBT350. 

EBT501     Current  Topics  in  Information  Technology  (2).  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  current  trends  and  issues  in  information  technology  by  focusing  on  one  of  a 
number  of  information  technology  topics.  Topics  currently  addressed  in  this  course  are 
Ethics  and  Technology,  Information  Technology  Project  Management,  or  E-Commerce 
Web  Site  Development.  Graduate  only. 

EBT591    Electronic  Commerce  (3).  This  course  provides  an  in-depth  examination  of  the  concept 
and  application  of  electronic  commerce  from  a  managerial  perspective.  Topics  include, 
infrastructure  for  E-Commerce,  E-Commerce  business  models,  and  current  issues  surround- 
ing the  implementation  of  E-Commerce  in  organizations.  Graduate  only. 

FAMILY  BUSINESS 

FE235        Family  Business  Profile:  Character,  Ethics,  and  History  (4).  This  course  not  only  intro- 
duces the  basic  concepts  of  family  business,  but  also  helps  students  apply  what  they  have 
learned  to  their  family's  business.  A  major  component  of  this  course  is  students  assessing 
their  skills,  interests,  and  career  options  both  inside  and  outside  of  their  family  business. 
Not  only  will  students  create  a  personal  development  plan,  but  they  will  also  take  part 
every  week  in  a  one-hour  peer  discussion  group  facilitated  by  an  expert  in  family  systems. 
This  course  is  required  for  the  minor  and  a  prerequisite  for  the  major. 

FE355       The  Business  of  Family  Business.  (3).    This  course  will  enable  students  to  evaluate  issues 
that  might  have  particular  relevance  in  their  family  businesses  or  organizations.  The 
course  examines  the  business  aspects  of  a  family  business.  Specific  topic  areas  include  gov- 
ernance, power,  leadership,  management,  competition  and  growth,  strategic  planning,  and 
estate  planning.   Prerequisites:  FE235  and  ATG211. 

FE375        Family  Business  Internship.  (3).  The  family  business  internship  gives  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  experience  in  a  family-owned  business  other  than  their  own.   Students  are 
placed  with  a  family  business  to  study,  observe,  and  become  involved  in  the  actual  opera- 
tions. They  will  experience  the  traits  unique  to  family  business,  such  as  family  dynamics, 
conflict  resolution,  and  succession.  Through  journals,  reports,  and  presentations,  students 
will  apply  what  they  have  learned  to  the  real  world.  Class  is  graded  on  a  Pass/Fail  basis. 
Prerequisite:  FE235. 

FE455        Family  Business  Capstone.  (3).  This  course  is  a  culmination  ot  all  the  family  business 
course  topics.   It  integrates  the  student's  experience  and  learning  in  both  family  and  busi- 
ness systems.  Students  will  gain  a  broader  and  integrated  understanding  ot  the  family,  busi- 
ness, and  ownership  systems.   In  addition,  students  apply  the  information  learned  through 
their  coursework  to  family  businesses.   By  the  end  of  the  course,  students  have  created  a 
portfolio  outlining  the  skills,  credentials,  and  experiences  that  demonstrate  their  worth  in 
the  market.   Prerequisites:  Senior  standing  and  FE235,  FE355,  and  FE375. 
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FINANCE 

FIN201      Introduction  to  Personal  Finance  (3).  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  students 
with  an  understanding  of  the  basics  of  personal  finance.  An  introduction  will  be  given  to 
budgeting,  financial  goal  setting,  insurance  concepts,  and  retirement  and  estate  planning. 
Students  will  be  given  information  on  how  to  seek  help  from  finance  professionals  and 
sources  for  more  advanced  information  on  financial  planning. 

FIN303     Money  &  Financial  Institutions  (also  ES303)  (3).  A  study  of  the  role  of  money  and  the 
flow  of  funds  in  the  financial  process  and  their  relationship  to  the  U.S.  and  international 
financial  systems.  The  course  will  also  cover  financial  institutions  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  main  financial  markets.  Prerequisite:  ESIOI. 

F1N3 1 1      Business  Finance  (3).  An  introduction  to  corporate  finance  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 

financial  manager.  Major  topics  include  the  fundamental  concepts,  financial  theory,  time 
value  of  money,  cash  flow  valuation,  stocks  and  bonds,  capital  budgeting  and  risk  and 
return.   Prerequisite:  ATG211,  ESlOl  and  DS  280. 

FIN320     Investments  (3).  An  introduction  to  investments,  primarily  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 

individual  investor.  Investment  media;  regulation;  treatment  of  risk;  financial  markets,  bro- 
kers and  the  investments  industry;  sources  of  investor  information;  fundamental  and  tech- 
nical analysis,  investment  companies,  introduction  to  portfolio  theory,  and  random  walk 
concepts.  Emphasis  is  on  stocks,  bonds,  and  commodities  investing  in  the  U.S.  markets, 
hut  other  media  and  foreign  markets  are  also  considered.  Prerequisite:  FIN311. 

FIN333     Principles  of  Insurance  and  Risk  Management  (3).  A  survey  of  the  concepts  of  risk  and 
risk  financing  as  well  as  commercial  insurance  products  available  to  cover  risks.  Topic 
examples  include  automobile,  employment  practice,  workers  compensation,  employer  lia- 
bility, and  general  insurance.  (Junior  Standing) 

FIN395     Finance  Internship  (3).  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  students  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  experiential  and  practical  learning  by  interning  with  corporations,  financial  institu- 
tions, and  government  agencies.   Pass/Fail  only.   Does  not  count  as  upper-division  elective 
toward  finance  major. 

FIN410     Financial  Management  I  (3).  Acquisition  and  employment  of  funds  by  the  financial  man- 
ager with  particular  emphasis  on  capital  budgeting  under  uncertainty,  cost  of  capital,  com- 
puter financial  modeling,  multinational  finance,  and  capital  structure  decisions. 
Prerequisite:  F1N311. 

FIN41 1      Financial  Management  II  (3).  Further  study  of  theoretical  concepts  and  analytical  tech- 
niques of  business  finance.  Short-term  financial  planning,  cash  and  credit  management, 
and  working  capital  management  will  be  emphasized.  Additional  special  topics  will  be  con- 
sidered. Prerequisite:  FIN311. 

FIN412     Multinational  Finance  (3).  The  financial  management  of  multinational  firms.  Analysis  is 
given  of  foreign  exchange  rate  determination,  international  financial  institutions  and  mar- 
kets, and  management  of  assets  under  international  financial  uncertainty.  Prerequisite: 
FIN311. 

F1N413     Bank  Management  (3).  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  management  of  commercial  banks 
and  related  depository  financial  institutions.  Topics  will  include  asset/liability  management, 
capital  formation,  source  and  use  of  funds,  supervision  and  examination  policies  and  prof- 
itability planning.  Prerequisite:  FIN 31 1. 

FIN415     Financial  Risk  Management  (3).  This  course  focuses  on  the  evaluation  of  financial  risks  to 
firms  from  changes  in  interest  rates,  exchange  rates,  or  commodity  or  other  prices.  The 
course  will  cover  risk  exposure  evaluation;  products  available  such  as  forward  rate  agree- 
ments, futures  contracts,  options,  and  swaps;  and  hedging  strategies.  Students  will  be 
exposed  to  theory  as  well  as  computational  aspects  of  risk  management  techniques. 
Prerequisites:  MS226  and  FIN320. 
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FIN420     International  Investments  (3).  TTie  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  students  with  an 
understanding  ot  international  investment.  An  introduction  will  he  given  on  the  interna- 
tional monetary  environment  and  the  relations  across  monetary  variables  and  the  determi- 
nants of  foreign  exchange  rates.  The  main  focus  of  this  course  will  he  on  motivations  for 
international  investing  and  the  international  institutional  features,  the  environment  of 
international  investments,  the  concepts,  and  the  process  of  international  investment  and 
characteristics  in  global  equity  and  global  fixed-income  markets.  Prerequisite:  F1N31 1. 

FIN421      Equity  Fund  Management  (3).  An  applied  course  in  equity  analysis  and  portfolio  manage- 
ment. Students  set  objectives,  strategy,  and  selection  criteria  for  the  Roland  George 
Growth  Fund.  Securities  are  analyzed  and  proposed  to  the  trustees.  Students  may  partici- 
pate as  trustees,  team  captains,  and  research  assistants.  Numerous  presentations,  research 
papers,  and  meetings  are  required  with  an  open-ended  class  schedule.  Responsibility  also 
includes  monitoring  of  the  Roland  George  Income  Fund  holdings.  Successful  investment 
practitioners  participate  as  lecturers  in  the  George  Program,  including  portfolio  managers, 
analysts,  and  pension  fimd  consultants.  Scholarships  based  on  merit  are  awarded  to  top  stu- 
dents in  the  program.  Prerequisites:  FIN320  and  approval  of  the  course  instructor. 

FIN422     Fixed  Income  Fund  Management  (3).  An  applied  course  in  fixed  income  analysis  and 
advanced  topics  in  portfolio  management.  Holdings  of  the  Roland  George  Income  Fund 
are  analyzed  and  changes  are  prepared  based  on  objectives,  criteria,  and  strategy  set  by  the 
class.  Students  may  participate  as  trustees,  team  captains,  and  research  assistants. 
Numerous  presentations,  research  papers  and  meetings  are  required  with  an  open-ended 
class  schedule.  Responsibility  also  includes  monitoring  of  the  Roland  George  Growth  Fund 
holdings.  Successful  investment  practitioners  participate  as  lecturers  in  the  George 
Program  including  portfolio  managers,  analysts,  and  pension  fund  consultants.  Scholarships 
based  on  merit  are  awarded  to  top  students  in  the  program.  Prerequisites:  FIN320  and 
approval  of  the  course  instructor. 

FIN501     Current  Issues  in  Finance  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  on  current  issues  and  problems  in 
the  field.  Graduate  only. 

FIN503     International  Business  and  Finance  (3).  Examination  of  macroeconomic  principles  by 

focusing  on  foreign  exchange  con.sequences,  financial  institutions,  international  payments 
flows,  international  monetary  system,  and  international  banking.  Graduate  only. 

FINS II      Advanced  Financial  Management  (3).  Corporate  finance  course  aimed  at  further  under- 
standing and  application  of  financial  concepts  learned  in  the  basic  course.  Emphasis 
placed  on  the  responsibility  of  the  financial  manager  to  contribute  to  the  operating  effi- 
ciency of  the  firm,  its  long  range  objective  and  the  financial  decision-making  process. 
Graduate  only. 

F1N521  Applied  Research  in  Equities  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  in  equity  analysis  and  portfo- 
lio management.  Research  projects  are  done  for  the  Roland  George  Investments  Program. 
Prerequisite:  FIN 320  (Investments)  or  approval  of  instructor.  Graduate  only. 

FIN522     Applied  Research  in  Fixed-Income  Analysis  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  in  fixed- 
income  analysis  and  portfolio  management.  Research  projects  are  done  for  the  Roland 
George  Investments  Program.  Prerequisite:  FIN320  (Investments)  or  approval  of  instructor. 
Graduate  only. 

MANAGEMENT 

MGT305  Principles  of  Management  (3).  TTiis  course  exposes  students  to  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  organization  and  management.  It  emphasizes  the  role  of  a  manager  as  a  decision-maker 
and  how  managers,  in  every  organization,  plan,  organize,  motivate,  and  control  in  rapidly 
changing  environments.  Prerequisite:  Junior  Standing. 
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MGT306  Organizational  Behavior  (3).  This  experiential  teaming  course  focuses  on  helping  students 
understand  human  behavior  in  organizations  through  discussion,  problem-solving,  group 
projects,  and  modeling  of  behavioral  decision  processes.  Topics  covered  include  organiza- 
tional culture,  motivation  and  reward  systems,  leadership  practice,  and  the  future  of  human 
relationships  in  work  environments.  Prerequisite:  MGT305  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

MGT307  Organizational  Theory  and  Design  (3).  This  course  presents  a  macro  perspective  of  the 

organization.  It  concentrates  on  the  system-wide  dynamics  which  determine  organizational 
effectiveness.  Subjects  highlighted  include  organizational  structure,  hierarchy,  design, 
development,  change,  power,  conflict,  governance,  and  technology.  Prerequisite:  MGT305 
or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

MGT308  Human  Resource  Management  (3).  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  establish  an  under- 
standing of  how  human  resource  management  contributes  to  the  productivity  of  the  organ- 
ization and  to  the  job  satisfaction  of  its  members.  Current  issues,  theories,  tools,  and  tech- 
niques will  be  isolated  and  studied.  Numerous  hands-on  applications  will  be  employed  to 
give  the  student  a  feel  for  what  the  job  of  human  resource  manager  actually  entails. 
Prerequisite:  MGT305  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

MGT398  Management  Internship  (3).  Students  prepare  employment  credentials  and  are  placed 

with  a  host  organization  to  study,  observe  and  become  involved  in  the  management  of  that 
organization.  Prerequisite:  Permission  ot  Instructor. 

MGT400  Current  Topics  in  Human  Resource  Management  (3).  This  course  allows  for  in-depth 

study  of  contemporar\-  significant  topics  in  the  areas  of  organizational  behavior  and  human 
resource  management.  The  topics  for  the  course  var>'  from  semester  to  semester  and  have 
recently  included  Performance  Appraisal,  Compensation  and  Benefits,  Futurism  and 
Management,  Recruitment  and  Selection,  Leadership  Development  and  the  High 
Tech/High  Touch  Evolution  of  Business.  Prerequisites:  MGT305  and  MGT  308,  or 
Permission  of  Instructor. 

MGT404  International  Business  (3).  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  environment  con- 
fronting managers  who  enter  the  international  arena.  Analyzes  the  cultural,  economic, 
legal,  political  and  institutional  factors  influencing  international  operations.  Examines  the 
unique  problems  of  developing  organization,  finance,  marketing,  labor  and  production  poli- 
cies and  practices.  Prerequisite:  MGT305  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

MGT405  International  Management  (3).  The  management  of  firms  with  international  operations 
differs  significantly  from  those  doing  business  in  a  single  country.  This  course  addresses 
managerial  concerns  peculiar  to  international,  multinational,  and  global  business  organiza- 
tions. The  material  presented  focuses  on  the  i.ssues  confronting  managers,  especially  top 
management,  as  they  strive  to  plan,  organize,  staff,  and  control  global  business  operatioiis. 
Prerequisite:  MGT305  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

MGT409  Managerial  Ethics  and  Decision  Making  (3).  This  class  is  a  modular  experiential  learning 
course  that  focuses  on  helping  students  to  learn  more  about  their  own  values  and  decision- 
making, consider  issues  of  ethics  and  decision  making  in  organizations,  and  evolve  a  "big 
picture"  vision  of  the  future  and  the  challenges  all  organizations  will  face  as  our  economic 
and  social  paradigm  evolve.  The  class  involves  journals,  learning  portfolios,  and  other 
innovative  learning  requirements.  The  class  qualifies  as  an  Applied  Ethics  minor  course. 
Prerequisite:  MGT305  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

MGT430  Quality  Management  and  Supervision  (3).  The  course  sur\eys  various  approaches  to 

improving  the  quality  of  services  and  products.  Focus  is  on  Management  issues  such  as  job 
design,  labor  relations,  self-managing  work  teams,  and  techniques  to  analyze  and  improve 
quality  and  productivity.  Student  teams  apply  their  knowledge  through  cases  and/or  project 
assignments  in  an  existing  organization.   Prerequisite:  MGT305  or  Permission  of 
Instructor. 
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MGT451  Entrepreneurial  Management  (3).  This  course  offers  students  the  tools  to  manage  the 

growth  process  ot  a  start-up  company.  Strategic,  financial,  marketing  and  personnel  prob- 
lems common  to  small  start-up  companies  are  irr\'estigated  using  the  case  method.  This 
course  is  a  part  of  the  Joseph  C.  Prince  Entrepreneurship  Program.  Prerequisite:  FIN  311  or 
Permission  of  Instructor. 

MGT465  Organizational  Development  and  Training  (3).  This  course  allows  students  to  apply 
behavioral  science  knowledge  to  problems  of  organizational  change  and  enhancement. 
Students  are  guided  to  understand  organizational  development  as  an  ongoing,  positive 
process  in  organizations.  Through  a  major  project,  students  actually  consult  with  an  organi- 
zation on  a  specific  organizational  problem.  Prerequisite:  MGT305,  306,  and  308,  or 
Permission  of  Instructor. 

MGT500  Current  Issues  in  Management  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  on  current  issues  and  prob- 
lems in  the  field.  Graduate  only- 

MGT501  Current  Topics  in  Management  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  on  current  issues  and  prob- 
lems in  the  field.  Graduate  only. 

MGT519  Organizational  Theory  and  Behavior  (3).  This  course  studies  the  organization  from  both  a 
macro  and  micro  perspccti\e  by  focusing  on  organizational  structure  and  organizational 
interactions.  The  dynamics  and  links  between  individual,  groups,  and  the  environment  are 
analyzed  to  hiehlight  the  determinants  of  organizational  effectiveness.  Graduate  only. 

MGT595  Strategic  Management  (3).  An  integrated  concept  of  Business  Administration  which  will 
relate  the  principles  and  problems  studied  in  the  various  "functional"  fields.  Case  studies. 
Graduate  only.  Capstone  course. 

MARKETING 

MKT315  Principles  of  Marketing  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  decision-making  concepts  and 

processes  used  in  developing  effective  marketing  programs  for  consumer  and  industrial 
goods  and  ser\ices.  (Junior-level  course.) 

MKT316  Consumer  Behavior  (3).  An  analysis  of  behavioral  factors  affecting  consumer  decision- 
making and  demand.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  conceptual  and  technical  tools  used  by  man- 
agers for  practical  application  in  profit  and  non-profit  firms.  Prerequisite:  MKT315. 

MKT318  Marketing  Research  (3).  This  course  emphasizes  the  research  prix:ess  as  an  aid  to  decision 
making  in  marketing  management.  Topics  include:  research  methodology,  presentation  ot 
marketing  research  results,  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  marketing  research. 
Prerequisites:  DS280,  DS350,  MKT315. 

MKT350  Marketing  Career  Development  Experience  (3).  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  tor  students 
to  complete  a  1 20  hour  internship  and  begin  the  process  of  creating  a  job  search  plan. 
Students  will  create  a  Strategic  Self  Marketing  Plan  for  themselves  as  well  as  complete  a 
career  interview  with  a  professional  in  their  chosen  field.  TTiey  will  do  research  into  their 
chosen  fields  and  learn  about  networking,  resume  writing  and  inter\iewing.   Presentations 
about  their  internship  experience  will  complete  the  classroom  portion  ot  the  course. 
Prerequisites:  MKT315,  MKT318,  Permission  of  Instructor. 

MKT416  Retail  Management  (3).  This  course  provides  an  overxiew  of  retailing,  the  retail  language 
and  the  skills  retailers  need  to  survive.  The  student,  using  the  computer,  gets  practical 
experience  in  areas  such  as  merchandising  planning,  human  resource  management,  store 
location  analysis,  store  layout,  promotion  planning,  vendor  analysis,  and  financial  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  MKT315. 

MKT417  Channels  and  Physical  Distribution  (3).  The  study  of  the  various  decision  areas  in  chan- 
nel system  design  and  management.  Topics  include:  transportation  and  storage,  channel 
system  types,  system  design,  wholesaling,  retailing,  evaluation  of  channel  systems  and  the 
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impact  of  electronic  commerce.   Discussion  in  class  focuses  on  current  events  in  distribu- 
tion and  trends  facing  distribution  managers.  Prerequisite:  MKT315. 

MKT419  Professional  Selling  (3).  This  course  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to  learn  and  prac- 
tice skills  of  personal  selling  in  a  professional  manner.  Stages  ot  the  professional  selling 
process  are  explored,  with  emphasis  on  development  of  adaptive  selling  techniques  and 
effective  interpersonal  communication  skills.  Prerequisite:  MKT315  or  Permission  of 
Instructor. 

MKT420  Global  Marketing  (3).  This  course  investigates  the  use  of  the  marketmg  variables  and  mar- 
keting strategy  in  developing  countries  and  avoiding  the  pitfalls  in  marketing  in  countries 
outside  the  United  States.  The  importance  of  differences  among  nations  in  language,  cul- 
ture and  social  forces,  politics  and  laws,  values,  channels  of  distribution,  and  buyer  behav- 
ior is  examined.  Prerequisite:  MKT315  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

MKT440  Advertising  &  Promotions  Management  (3).  An  applied  course  with  a  complete  immer- 
sion into  the  study  and  practice  of  advertising  and  promotion  management,  where  students 
develop  and  write  a  complete  promotional  plan,  utilizing  skills  from  previous  marketing 
courses  (such  as  market  research  and  consumer  behavior),  as  well  as  developing  new  ones 
related  to  promotion  techniques.  Topics  covered  include  research  and  analysis  of  market 
situations  and  consumer  behavior;  positioning  strategies;  budget  planning;  promotion  tools 
development  and  creation;  event  planning  and  promotion,  and  measuring  promotion  effec- 
tiveness. Prerequisite:  MKT315  or  Permission  of  Instructor. 

MKT445   Special  Topics  in  Marketing  (3).  This  course  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate and  study  a  special,  current  marketing  topic  not  covered  in  other  marketing  courses. 

MKT450  Marketing  Management  (3).  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  and  practice  the  mana- 
gerial approach  to  marketing  where  marketing  managers  are  viewed  as  decision-makers  and 
problem-solvers.  Using  cases  as  a  focus,  students  develop  skills  in  linking  the  logic  and  con- 
cepts of  marketing  to  relevant  data,  analyzing  the  data,  and  making  rational  decisions. 
Prerequisite:  MKT315. 

MKT500  Current  Issues  in  Marketing  (2).  A  graduate  level  seminar  on  current  issues  and  problems 
in  the  field.  Graduate  only. 

MKT516  Marketing  Decision-Making  (3).  A  study  of  the  process  for  designing  and  implementing 
strategic  programs  for  the  marketing  of  goods  and  services.  Topics  covered  include  the 
gathering  of  decision-making  data,  setting  ot  strategic  direction,  and  the  creation  of  mar- 
keting programs.  Graduate  only. 

PRODUCTION  AND  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 

POM507  Managerial  Decision  Analysis  (3).  An  analysis  of  the  quantitative  decision  making 

process  in  management.  Emphasis  on  decision  theory,  probabilities,  marginal  reasoning, 
game  theory,  linear  programming,  queuing,  simulation  and  trends  in  statistical  analysis. 
Graduate  only. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Mission —  The  School  of  Music  is  committed  to  the  following: 

1.  a  curriculum  and  environment  conducive  to  student  growth  (intellectual,  cultural, 
artistic,  professional,  and  social)  which  prepare  individuals  for  successful  careers  in 
music; 

2.  individual  achievement  enhanced  by  the  development  of  critical  thinking  skills, 
enriching  life  values,  ethical  practices,  and  effective  leadership  skills; 

3.  student  and  faculty  collaboration  centered  on  student  needs,  goals,  and  aspirations; 

4.  a  philosophy  of  individual  responsibility  for  life-long  learning  and  support  for  and 
involvement  in  the  arts  and  arts  institutions; 

5.  providing  for  faculty  a  positive  working  environment  that  is  intellectually  and  artisti- 
cally challenging;  and 

6.  contributing  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  university  and  the  local  and  global  community. 

Goats  aiid  Methods — The  School  of  Music  is  an  undergraduate  professional  school  that 
offers  programs  of  study  for  high  school  graduates  who  are  intellectually  and  musically 
qualified.  It  seeks  to  prepare  its  graduates  for  professional  careers  and  for  graduate  study  in 
music.  The  degree  programs  emphasize  training  in  basic  musical  disciplines,  and  students 
must  also  become  proficient  in  applied  and  theoretical  areas  and  complete  certain  Arts  and 
Sciences  courses.  Each  music  student  works  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  adviser;  lim- 
ited enrollment  ensures  close  attention  for  every  student.  A  music  minor  is  available  to 
qualified  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Business 
Administration;  a  description  appears  at  the  end  of  this  section.  The  School  offers  musical 
opportunities  and  experiences  for  all  university  students  and  aggressively  supports  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  university  and  community. 

Admission — In  addition  to  general  University  admission  requirements  and  academic  reg- 
ulations, an  audition/interview  is  required  of  all  School  of  Music  applicants.  Contact  the 
Music  Admissions  Counselor  for  audition  and  interview  appointments 
(music@stetson.edu).  See  Applied  Music  section  at  the  end  of  the  music  listing  for  informa- 
tion on  the  level  of  proficiency  expected  of  entering  music  majors.  Under  special  circum- 
stances, some  students  may  be  admitted  "music  major  only."  Students  so  admitted  who 
wish  later  to  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  School  ot  Business  Administration 
must  meet  special  requirements. 

Music  Scholarships — Scholarships  are  available  to  talented  and  promising  students.  Please 
contact  the  Music  Admissions  Counselor  for  an  audition.  Note:  A  student  need  not  major 
in  music  in  order  to  receive  a  music  scholarship. 
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Basic  Curriculum — In  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  music  majors  must  take  certain 
basic  courses:  i.e.,  six  hours  from  the  first-year  EngUsh  sequence  (EHUl,  EH121,  EH131) 
to  be  taken  during  the  first  semesters  of  residence,  eight  to  ten  hours  of  appUed  music, 
and  twenty-four  hours  of  theoretical  music  study.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  each 
student's  record  is  reviewed  by  the  facuhy  to  determine  eUgibihty  for  junior  status. 

Recitals  and  Ensembles — Music  majors  must  appear  in  general  student  recitals  at  least 
once  each  semester.  They  must  participate  in  the  ensemble  program  during  each  semester 
of  residence.  All  students  enrolled  in  applied  music  courses  must  participate  concurrently 
in  a  major  ensemble. 

Mu5ic  Library — The  Music  Library  is  conveniently  located  on  the  second  floor  of  Presser 
Hall.  It  houses  approximately  11,000  recordings,  14,000  scores  and  45  current  periodical 
titles.  There  are  also  modem  listening  facilities,  including  compact  disc  players,  and  sever- 
al music-computer  stations.  There  are  additional  music  materials  in  the  duPont-Ball 
Library. 

Hours  Required  for  a  Degree — Although  each  degree  within  the  Music  School  requires 
the  completion  of  prescribed  courses,  which  may  total  from  120  to  150  credit  hours,  it  is 
possible  for  students  to  reduce  the  number  of  courses  by  showing  competency  in  some  areas 
through  exemption  exams.  Students  must  complete  a  minimum  of  120  credit  hours  for 
graduation. 

Handbook — The  School  of  Music  Student  Handbook  lists  specific  degree  requirements  and 
Sch(x>l  of  Music  rules  and  procedures.  Students  are  held  responsible  for  information  con- 
tained in  the  handbook. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
PIANO  OR  ORGAN  MAJOR 

General  Education  Requirements  Credit  Hours 

English  (EHlll,  121,  or  131)  6 

Religious  Studies  (RELIOO,  106,  107,  108,  or  109) 3 

Language  (French  and/or  German) 10 

Mathematics 3 

History  (HYlOl,  HY102,  HY103,  or  HY104)  3 

Movement  (MCE141/341) 1 

Electives  4 

Lower-division  Major  Requirements 

Theory  (MC171-172,  271-272)  12 

Aural  Training  (MC173-174,  273-274) 4 

Introduction  to  Music  Analysis  (MC177-178) 6 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC175-176,  275-276*) 4 

Conducting  (MC2 77) 2 

Lessons  (MCA  11 2,  112,  113,  113) 10 

Secondary  Lessons  (pianists  take  organ  or 

3  semesters  organ  and  1  semester  harpsichord) 4 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MClOl ) 1 

CareerSkillsl(MC201) 1 

Organ  History  and  Design  (M("183){Organ  Major  Only} 1 

Accompanying  (MCE151) 2 

Upper-division  Major  Requirements 

Theory  Elective 3 

Music  History  (MC398-399) 6 

Music  History  Electives  (Piano  Major) 6 
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Music  History  Elective  (Organ  Major)  3 

Music  Technology  (MC457)  3 

Lessons  (MCA313,  313,  313,  313) 12 

Career  Skills  II  (MC301) 1 

Junior  Applied  Recital  (MC362)  or  equivalent  1 

Senior  Recital  (MC462) 1 

Piano  Pedagogy /Repertoire  (MC3  55-356) 2 

Improvisation  (MC361) 1 

Service  Playing  (MC382)  {Organ  Major  Only} 1 

Other 

Ensemble** 8 

Large  4 

Chamber  2 

Elective  2 

Free  Elective 1-2 

Sophomore  Decision 

Oral  Communication  Competency 

***Total  Hours       TTl 

Forty  hours  ot  upper-division  work  required. 

*Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

**Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum 

requirement. 
***See  Hours  Required  for  Degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  School  of  Music  section. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
VOICE  MAJOR 

General  Education  Requirements  Credit  Hours 

English  (EHlll,  121,  or  131)  6 

Religious  Studies  (RELIOO,  106,  107,  108,  or  109) 3 

Language  (French,  German,  and  Italian) 15 

Mathematics 3 

History  (HYlOl,  HY102,  HY103,  or  HY104)  3 

Movement  (MCE  141/341) 1 

Lower-division  Major  Requirements 

Theory  (MC171-172,  271-272)  12 

Aural  Training  (MCI 73- 174,  273-274) 4 

Introduction  to  Music  Analysis  (MC177-178) 6 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC175-176,  275-276*) 4 

Conducting  (MC277) 2 

Lessons  (MCA  11 2,  112,  113,  113) 10 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MClOl) 1 

Career  Skills  I  (MC201) 1 

Diction  (MCI  17.  1 18,  218) 3 

Upper-division  Major  Requirements 

Theory'  Elective 3 

Music  History  (MC398-399) 6 

Music  History  Elective 3 

Music  Technology  (MC457)  3 

Lessons  (MCA313,  313,  313.  313) 12 

Career  Skills  II  (MC301) 1 

Junior  Applied  Recital  (MC362)  or  equivalent  1 

Senior  Recital  (MC462) 1 

Pedagogy/Repertoire  (MC455,  456)  3 

Improvisation  (MC361) 1 

Opera/Musical  Theatre  Workshop  (MCE311)  4 
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Other 

Ensemble**  '4 

Large  8 

Choral  Union  4 

Elective  2 

Sophomore  Decision 

Oral  Communication  Competency  

***Total  Hours        126 
Forty  hours  of  upper-division  work  required. 
*Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 
**Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum 

requirement. 
***  See  Hours  Required  for  Degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  School  of  Music  section. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
GUITAR  MAJOR 

General  Education  Requirements  Credit  Hours 

English  (EHl  11,  121,  or  131)  6 

Religious  Studies  (RELIOO,  106,  107,  108.  or  109) 3 

Language  (Spanish  recommended) 10 

Mathematics 3 

History  (HYlOl,  HY102,  HY103,  or  HY104) 3 

Movement  (MCE141/341) 1 

Electives  4 

Lower-division  Major  Requirements 

Theory  (MC171-172,  271-272)  12 

Aural  Training  (MC173-174,  273-274) 4 

Introduction  to  Music  Analysis  (MC177-178) 6 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC175-176,  275-276*) 4 

Conducting  (MC277) 2 

Lessons  (MCAl  12,  112,  113,  113) 10 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MClOl) 1 

Guitar  Seminar  (MC254) 4 

Upper-division  Major  Requirements 

Theor>-  Elective 3 

Music  History  (MC398-399) 6 

Music  History  Elective 3 

Music  Technology  (MC457)  3 

Lessons(MCA313,  313,  313,313)  12 

Junior  Applied  Recital  (MC362)  or  equivalent  1 

Senior  Recital  (MC462) 1 

Improvisation  (MC361) 1 

Guitar  Seminar  (MC454) 4 

Other 

Ensemble** 8 

Large  4 

Chamber  2 

Elective  2 

Free  Electives  ^ 

Sophomore  Decision 

Oral  Communication  Competency  

Total  Hours        120 
Forty  hours  of  upper-division  work  required. 
*Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

**Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum 
requirement. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENT  MAJOR 

General  Education  Requirements  Credit  Hours 

English  (EHl  11,  121,  or  131)  6 

Religious  Studies  (REL 100,  106,  107,  108,  or  109) 3 

Language  10 

Mathematics 3 

History  (HYlOl,  HY102,  HY103,  or  HY104) 3 

Movement  (MCE141/341) 1 

Electives  4 

Lower-division  Major  Requirements 

Theor>'(MC171-172,  271-272)  12 

Aural  Training  (MC173-174,  273-274) 4 

Introduction  to  Music  Analysis  (MC177-178) 6 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC175-176,  275-276*) 4 

Conducting  (MC277) 2 

Lessons  (MCA  11 2,  112,  113,  113) 10 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MClOl) 1 

CareerSkillsl(MC201) 1 

Upper-division  Major  Requirements 

Theor\-  Elective 3 

Music  History  (MC398-399) 6 

Music  History-  Elective 3 

Music  Technology  (MC457)  3 

Lessons  (MCA3 13,  313,313,313)  12 

Career  Skills  II  (MC301) 1 

Junior  Applied  Recital  (MC362)  or  equivalent  1 

Senior  Recital  (MC462) 1 

Pedagogy/Repertoire  (MC455) 1 

Improvisation  (MC361 ) 1 

Other 

Ensemble**  16 

Large  8 

Chamber  2 

Elective  6  (recommend  that  winds  elect  2  jazz) 

Free  Electives  2 

Sophomore  Decision 

Oral  Communication  Competency 

Total  Hours       TIO 

Forty  hours  of  upper-division  work  required. 
*Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

**Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum 
requirement. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION  MAJOR 

(EMPHASIS  IN  THEORY  OR  COMPOSITION) 

General  Education  Requirements  Credit  Hours 

English  (EHlll,  121,  or  131)  6 

Religious  Studies  (RELIOO,  106,  107,  108,  or  109) 3 

Language   5 

Computer  Music  (DA  461)  3 

Mathematics 3 

History  (HYlOl,  HY102,  HY103,  or  HY104) 3 

Movement  (MCE141/341) 1 

Electives  3 

Science  of  Music  (Theory-  Emphasis)  (PS154)  4 

Electives  (Composition  Emphasis) 3 

Lower-division  Major  Requirements 

Theory  (MC171'172,  271-272)  12 

AuralTraining(MC173-174,  273-274) 4 

Introduction  to  Music  Analysis  (MC177-178) 6 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC175-176,  275-276*) 4 

Conducting  (MC277) 2 

Lessons  (MCA112,  112,  112,  112)  8 

Secondary  Lessons  (Theory  -piano/organ  it  not  principal  instrument)  4 

Secondary  Lessons  (Composition-piano/organ  if  not  principal  instrument)  2 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MClOl) 1 

Career  Skills  1(MC201) 1 

Introduction  to  Composition  (MC279,  279,  279,  279  Comp.  Emphasis)  4 

Introduction  to  Composition  (MC279  Theory-  Emphasis) 1 

Upper-division  Major  Requirements 

Music  History  (MC398-399) 6 

Music  Literature  Elective 3 

Music  Technology  (MC457)  or  Intro  to  Digital  Arts  (DA  101)  3 

DA  Elective  3 

Orchestration  and  Arranging  (MC379)  3 

Counterpoint  (MC371) 3 

Theory  Pedagogy  (MC477)  2 

Advanced  Analysis  (MC471)  3 

Lessons  (MC3 12,  312) 4 

Career  Skills  11  (MC301) 1 

junior  Applied  Recital  (MC362) 1 

Composition  1,  II  (MC375-376)  6 

Composition  111  (MC475)  (Composition  Emphasis)  3 

Senior  Composition  Research  Project  (MC476)  (Composition  Emphasis) 3 

Senior  Theory  Research  Project  (MC479)  (Theory  Emphasis)  3 

Other 

Erisemble** 8 

Large  4 

Chamber  2 

Elective  2 

Free  Electives  (Theory  Emphasis)  3 

Sophomore  Decision**** 

Oral  Communication  Competency 

Total  Hours        126 
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Forty  hours  of  upper-division  work  required. 

*Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

**Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum 
requirement. 

***See  Hours  Required  for  Degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  School  of  Music  section. 

****To  advance  to  the  Junior  level,  composition-emphasis  students  must  have  a  cumulative  2.5  aver- 
age and  no  grade  lower  than  a  C-  in  MC171,  MC172,  MC27I,  MC272,  MC177,  MC178  (or 
MC179),  MC173.  MC174,  MC273,  MC274,  or  MC279  (4  semesters).  Theory-emphasis  students 
at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  must  have  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.0  in  all  theory  courses;  make 
a  C  or  better  in  MC171,  MC172,  MC177  (or  MC179),  MC178,  MC271,  and  MC272;  and  must 
make  a  C-  or  better  in  all  aural  training  courses  and  in  Introduction  to  Composition.  Only  classes 
taken  at  Stetson  will  be  used  for  the  average.  Classes  passed  through  exemption  or  AP  will  not 
be  used  for  the  average.  If  a  transfer  theory  major  has  not  completed  10  hours  of  Stetson  theory 
by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  the  student  will  be  evaluated  after  having  completed  10  hours 
of  Stetson  theory  courses. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
WITH  ELECTIVE  STUDIES  IN  A  SPECIFIC  OUTSIDE 

FIELD 

General  Education  Requirements  Credit  Hours 

English  (EHl  11,  121,  or  131)  6 

Religious  Studies  (RELIOO,  106,  107,  108  or  109) 3 

Language  10 

Mathematics 3 

History  (HYlOl,  HY102,  HY103  or  HY104)  3 

Movement  (MCE141/341) 1 

Outside  Field 

Must  be  a  University-approved  minor  or  other  21 -hour  program  approved  by  the  adviser  and  depart- 
ment chair  in  that  field. 

Lower-division  Major  Requirements 

Theory  (MC171-1 72,  271-272)  12 

Aural  Training  (MC173-174,  273-274) 4 

Introduction  to  Music  Analysis  (MC177-178) 6 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC175-176,  275-276*) 4 

Conducting  (MC277) 2 

Lessons  (MCA112,  112,  112,  112)  8 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MClOl) 1 

Career  Skills  I  (MC2C1) 1 

Upper-division  Major  Requirements 

Music  History  (MC398-399) 6 

Music  Technology  (MC457)  3 

Lessons  (MCA312,  312,  312,  312)  8 

Career  Skills  II  (MC301 ) 1 

Senior  Recital  (MC462) 1 

Improvisation  (MC361) 1 
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Other 

Ensemble** 8 

Large  4 

Chamber  2 

Elective  2 

Free  Electives  ' 

Sophomore  Decision 

Oral  Communication  Competency 

***Total  Hours       T20 

Forty  hours  of  upper-division  work  required. 

*Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

**Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum 

requirement. 
***See  Hours  Required  for  Degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  Music  School  section. 

Two  typical  applications  of  elective  studies  follow: 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
WITH  ELECTIVE  STUDIES  IN  DIGITAL  ARTS 

General  Education  Requirements  Credit  Hours 

English  (EH111,121,  or  131) 6 

Religious  Studies  (RELIOO,  106,  107,  108,  or  109) 3 

Language  (French  or  German) 5 

Mathematics 3 

History  (HYlOl, 102,103  or  104) 3 

Movement  (MCE141/341) 1 

Science  of  Music  (FSl  54)  3 

Outside  Field — Digital  Arts 

Music  Technology  Seminar  (MC253/453)  1 

Multimedia  Recording  Techniques  (DA361)  3 

Sound  and  Interactivity  (DA375) 3 

Computer  Music  (DA461) 3 

Introduction  to  the  Digital  Arts  or  Music  Technology  (DAlOl  or  MC457) 3 

DA  or  Composition  Electives  (Upper  Division) 6 

Lower-division  Major  Requirements 

Theory^  (MC171-172,  271-272)  12 

Aural  Training  (MC173-174,  273-274) 4 

Introduction  to  Music  Analysis  (MC177-178) 6 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC175-176,  275-276*) 4 

Conducting  (MC277) 2 

Lessons  (MCAl  12,1 12,1 12,1 12) 8 

Introduction  to  Composition  (MC279,MC279) 2 

Jazz  and  20'^''  Century  American  Music  (MC196)  3 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MClOl) 1 

Career  Skills  1(MC201) 1 

Upper-division  Major  Requirements 

Music  History  (MC398-399) 6 

Orchestration  and  Arranging  (MC379)  3 

Lessons  (MCA312,312) 4 

Junior  Applied  Recital  (MC362) 1 

Senior  Music  Technology  Project  (MC498) 3 

Senior  Music  Technology  Recital  (MC462) 1 

Improvisation  (MC361) 1 

Theory/Composition  Elective  3 
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Other 

Ensemble** 8 

Large  4 

Chamber  2 

Elective  2 

Free  Electives  3 

Sophomore  Decisions  in  Applied  Music  and  Music  Technology 
Oral  Communication  Competency 

***Total  Hours       T23 

Forty  hours  of  upper-division  work  required. 

*Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

**Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum 

requirement. 
***See  Hours  Required  for  Degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  School  of  Music  section. 

Music  students  may  also  choose  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  emphasis  in  Digital  Arts  (Music 
Track).  See  degree  description  under  Digital  Arts  (College  of  Arts  and  Sciences). 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

WITH  ELECTIVE  STUDIES  IN  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

LEADING  TO  THE  M.B.A. 

General  Education  Requirements  Credit  Hours 

English  (EHl  II, 121,  or  131) 6 

Religious  Studies  (RELIOO,  106,  107,  108,  or  109) 3 

Language  10 

History  (HYlOl,  102,  103,  or  104)  3 

Movement  (MCE14 1/341) 1 

Mathematics 3 

Outside  Field — Business  Administration 

Business  Statistics  (DS280)  [Prereq:  MSlOl  or  equiv.] 3 

Legal,  Social,  Ethical  Environment  or  Business  Law  (BN209  or  BN407) 3 

Financial/Managerial  Accounting  (ATG213) 3 

Economics  (ESlOl  &  ES102)  6 

Principles  of  Management  (MGT305)  [Req:  Junior  Standing] 3 

Business  Finance  (F1N3I1)  [Prereq:  ESlOl,  ATG2131 3 

Principles  of  Marketing  (MKT315)  (Req:  Sophomore  Standing] 3 

Quantitative  Methods  for  Business  Decisions  (DS350)  3 

Lower-division  Major  Requirements 

Theor>-(MC171-172,  271-272)  12 

Aural  Training  (MC173-174,  273-274) 4 

Introduction  to  Music  Analysis  (MC177-178) 6 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC175-176,  275-276*) 4 

Conducting  (MC277) 2 

Lessons  (MCAl  12.1 12,1 12,1 12) 8 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MClOl) 1 

Career  Skills  1(MC201) 1 

Upper-division  Major  Requirements 

Music  Histor>  (MC398-399) 6 

Lessons  (MCA312, 312, 312,312) 8 

Career  Skills  11  (MC301 ) 1 

Senior  Recital  (MC462) 1 

lmprovi.sation  (MC361) 1 

Music  Technology  (MC457)  3 
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Other 

Ensemble** 8 

Large  4 

Chamber  2 

Elective  2 

Free  Elective 1 

Sophomore  Decision 

Oral  Communication  Competency 

Total  Hours        1 20 

Forty  hours  of  upper-division  work  required. 
*Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

**Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum 
requirement. 

If  the  student  chooses  not  to  take  the  additional  year  of  study  leading  to  the  M.B.A.  degree,  the  21- 
hour  emphasis  in  Business  Administration  consists  of  the  following:  ESlOl,  ATG213,  MGT305, 
F1N311,  MKT315,  and  two  elective  courses  in  the  School  of  Business.  The  remaining  six  hours  in  the 
120-hour  degree  may  be  taken  as  electives. 

Master's  of  Business  Administration  (M.B.A.)  Fifth  Year  of  Study 

Credit  Hours 

Managing  Information  Technology  (EBT591)  3 

Organizational  Theory  and  Behavior  (MGT519) 3 

Music  Management,  2  semesters  6 

International  Business  &.  Finance  (F1N503) 3 

Advanced  Financial  Management  (FIN511) 3 

Managerial  Decision  Analysis  (POM507) 3 

Advanced  Accounting  Seminar  (ATG520)  3 

Marketing  Decision-Making  (MKT516) 3 

Strategic  Management  (MGT595)  3 

Ensemble,  2  semesters 2 

"32 

The  GMAT  exam  must  be  taken  in  fall  of  the  senior  year  for  entry  into  the  M.B.A.  program. 
A  GPA  of  3.0  (overall  or  last  two  years)  required  for  entry  into  the  M.B.A.  program. 

NOTE:  This  program,  the  Bachelor  of  Music  with  Elective  Studies  in  Business  Administration  and 
the  Master's  of  Business  Administration,  is  intended  to  be  completed  in  5  years  or  in  5  years 
and  a  summer. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
INSTRUMENTAL/GENERAL* 

General  Education  Requirements  Credit  Hours 

English  (EHlll,  121,  or  131)  6 

Philosophy  of  Religion 3 

Science  (including  one  Lab  Science)  9 

Mathematics 9 

Speech 3 

Social  Science 12 

Education  Requirements 

Assessment  (EN 326)  3 

Social  Foundations  of  Education  (EN245)  3 

Educational  Psychology  (EN255) 3 

Methods  of  Instruction  (EN265) 3 

Senior  Intern  Seminar  (EN429)  3 

Student  Teaching  (EN430)  9 

Educational  Management  of  Exceptional  Students  (EN474) 3 
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Improving  Reading  and  Writing  Skills  in  the  Middle/Secondary 
School(EN427)  3 

Lower-division  Major  Requirements 

Theory  (MCI 7 1-172,  271-272)  12 

Aural  Training  (MC173-174,  273-274) 4 

Introduction  to  Music  Analysis  (MC177) 3 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC175-176,  275-276**) 4 

Conducting  (MC277) 2 

Lessons  (MCA112,  112,  112,  112)  8 

Instrumental  Techniques  (MC255,  256,  257,  258  -  3  of  these) 6 

Secondary  Voice  Class  (MCA15I)  1 

Upper-division  Major  Requirements 

Music  History  (MC398-399) 6 

Music  Technology  (MC457)  3 

Intermediate/Advanced  Conducting  (MC278/377) 2 

Lessons  (MCA312,  312,  312)  6 

Senior  Recital  (MC462) 1 

Elementary  School  Music  Methods  (MC351) 3 

Secondary  School  Orchestral  Methods  or 

Marching  Band  Methods  (MC352  or  353) 2 

Instrumental  and  Vocal  Methods  in  the  Secondary 

School  (MC354)  3 

Other 

Ensemble***  12 

Large  7 

Chamber  1 

Elective  4  (Winds  must  elect  1  Jazz/Pop) 

Sophomore  Decision 

***Total  Hours       T50 

Students  must  meet  general  University  requirements  for  admission  to  Teacher  Education. 

Piano  students  must  show  proficiency  on  an  orchestral  instrument  through  acceptance  by  audition 

into  a  major  instrumental  ensemble. 

Forty  hours  of  upper-division  work  required. 

*Graduates  of  this  degree  will  have  completed  all  of  the  coursework  currently  required  for  state 

teacher  certification. 
**Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

***Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  mini- 
mum requirement. 
****See  Hours  Required  for  Degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  School  of  Music  section. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

VOCAL/GENERAL* 

General  Education  Requirements 

Credit  Hours 

English  (EHl  II,  121,  or  131)  6 

Philosophy  of  Religion 3 

Science  (including  one  Lab  Science)  9 

Mathematics 9 

Speech 3 

ScKial  Science 12 
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Education  Requirements 

Assessment  (EN326)  3 

Social  Foundations  of  Education  (EN245)  3 

Educational  Psychology  (EN255) 3 

Methods  of  Instruction  (EN265) 3 

Senior  Intern  Seminar  (EN429)  3 

Student  Teaching  (EN430)  9 

Educational  Management  of  Exceptional 

Students  (EN474) 3 

Improving  Reading  and  Writing  Skills  in  the  Middle/Secondary 

School (EN  427)  3 

Lower-division  Major  Requirements 

Theory  (MCI 71-1 72,  271-272)  12 

Aural  Training  (MC173-174,  273-274) 4 

Introduction  to  Music  Analysis  (MC177) 3 

Functional  Keyboard  (MC175-176,  275-276**) 4 

Conducting  (MC277) 2 

Lessons  (MCA112,  112,  112,  112) 

(Voice,  Guitar  or  Keyboard)  8 

Instrumental  Techniques  (MC255  or  256;  MC257  or  258)  4 

Upper-division  Major  Requirements 

Music  History  (MC398-399) 6 

Music  Technology  (MC457)  3 

Intermediate/Advanced  Conducting  (MC278/377) 2 

Lessons  (MCA312,  312,  312)  (Voice,  Guitar  or  Keyboard) 6 

Senior  Recital  (MC462) 1 

Elementary  School  Music  Methods  (MC351) 3 

Instrumental  and  Vocal  Methods  in  the 
Secondary  School  (MC354)  3 

Other 

Ensemble***  12 

Large  7 

Choral  Union  4 

Elective  1 

Sophomore  Decision 

***Total  Hours      T45 

Students  must  meet  general  University  requirements  for  admission  to  Teacher  Education. 

Forty  hours  of  upper-division  work  required. 

*Graduates  of  this  degree  will  have  completed  all  of  the  coursework  currently  required  for  state 

teacher  certification. 
**Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

***Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  mini- 
mum requirement. 
****See  Hours  Required  for  Degrees  at  the  beginning  of  the  School  of  Music  section. 

Guitar  Students:  Guitar  Seminar  (MC  254  or  454)  (2) 

Voice  (MCA  111  or  311)  (2) 
Keyboard  Students:  Accompanying  (MCE  151)  (2) 

Piano  Pedagogy  (MC  355,  356)  (2) 

Voice  (MCA  111  or  311)  (2) 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
MUSIC  MAJOR 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  is  a  liberal  arts  degree  offered  jointly 
by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  grants  the  degree,  and  the  School  of  Music,  h 
is  designed  for  those  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  traditional  Arts  and  Sciences  curricu- 
lum with  a  departmental  major. 

Courses  to  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  Credit  Hours 

English  (EHlll,  121,  or  131)  6 

Oral  Communication  (1  Course  from  CN201,  CN205,  CN206. 

CN208  or  certification  of  oral  competency) 3 

Mathematics  (1  course)  3 

Civilization  (1  Course  from  HYIOl,  HY102,  HY103,  HY104)  3 

Natural  Science  ( 1  Course  in  2  of  the  following  departments: 

Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics;  or  BYlOl  and  BY102, 

CYlOl  and  102.  PSIOI  and  102,  or  PS201  and  202) 8 

Social  Science  (2  Courses  from  American  Studies, 

Economics,  Geography  and  Environmental  Science,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 

Sociology  and  Anthropology)  6 

Fine  Arts  (I  Course  from  Art,  Art  History,  or  Theatre  Arts; 

or  AS263,  HUM275,  or  RS301) 3 

Religious  Heritage  (1  Course  from  RELIOO,  REL106,  REL107, 

REL108,  orREL109)  3 

Contemporary  Culture  (1  Course) 3 

Foreign  Language  (10  hours  through  the  102  level)  10 

Ethical  Decision-Making  (1  Course) 3 

Movement 1 

Senior  Project  in  Humanities  (HUM498) 3 

Electives  1 1-14 

Total  Hours  (A&S)     ~66 
Total  Hours  (A&.S)  66 

Courses  to  be  taken  in  the  School  of  Music: 

Music  as  a  Profession  (MClOl) 1 

Music  Theory  (MC171-172,  173-174,  175-176,  177-178, 
271-272,273-274,275-276*) 26 

Music  History  and  Literature  (MC398-399) 6 

Lessons  (MCA  11 2,  112,  112,  112,312,311) 11 

Recital 1 

Ensemble** 6 

Lower-division  (MCElOl  orMCE121) 4 

Upper-division  (MCE301  or  MCE32 1 )  2 

Electives  (Upper-division,  excluding  ensembles)  3 

Sophomore  Decision 

Total  Hours  (SOM)     34 

Total  Hours  Required  for  the  Major:  120 

Thirty  hours  of  upper-division  work  required. 
*Functional  Keyboard  as  required. 

**Students  with  scholarship  awards  may  be  assigned  participation  in  ensembles  beyond  the  minimum 
requirement. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC  MINOR 

(must  be  added  to  a  music  degree) 

Credit  Hours 

Choral  EnsemWe(MCE101/301) 4 

Conducting  (MC277-278) 4 

Liturgies  (MC386)  3 

Hymnology  (MC388) 3 

Church  Music  Practicum  (MC384) 1 

plus 

Those  with  keyboard  as  major  instrument 

Voice  (MCAl  11,  111) 2 

Service  Playing  (MC382) 1 

Organ  (4  semesters)  4 

or 

Those  with  voice  as  major  instrument 

Keyboard  (piano  or  organ)  (MCAl  11,  111) 2 

After  all  Functional  Keyboard  requirements  are  met 

or 

Those  with  another  major  instrument 

Voice  (MCAl  11,  111) 2 

Keyboard  (piano  or  organ)  (MCAlll,  111) 2 

After  all  Functional  Keyboard  requirements  are  met 

GENERAL  MINOR  IN  MUSIC 

(must  be  added  to  a  non-music  degree) 

The  requirements  for  the  minor  in  music  include,  first,  an  audition  in  the  primary  area 
of  performance  and,  second,  23  hours  of  courses  (completed  with  a  2.0  overall  Music 
GPA)  in  the  following  areas: 

Theory  (MCI 7 1-1 72) 6 

Introduction  to  Analysis  (MC  177-178) 6 

Major  Ensemble  (4  semesters)  4 

Lessons  (MCAl  11/311,  4  semesters) 4 

Music  Survey  (MC190,  191,  196,  197  or  equivalent) 3 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  COURSE  OFFERINGS 

MClOl      Music  as  a  Profession  (1).  A  course  designed  to  aid  music  majors  in  the  development  of 
skills  and  disciplines  to  enhance  their  growth  as  professional  musicians  and  to  acquaint 
them  with  career  opportunities.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MCI  17      Italian  Diction  (1).  A  study  of  the  phonetic  principles  of  the  Italian  language  as  they  per- 
tain to  singing.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MCI  18      German  Diction  ( 1).  A  study  of  the  phonetic  principles  of  the  German  language  as  it  per- 
tains to  singing.  Prerequisite:  MCI  17.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC161      Elementary/Advanced  Keyboard  Studies  (Pass/Fail)(0).  A  group  meeting  of  independent 
studies  in  functional  keyboard.    Permission  of  instructor  required. 

MC171  Theory  1  (3).  A  study  of  the  materials  of  music,  including  fundamentals  (pitch,  rhythm, 
scales  and  modes,  intervals,  triads),  melody  and  melodic  organization,  diatonic  harmony 
and  secondary  dominants,  and  basic  musical  forms.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC172      Theory  II  (3).  Continuation  of  MC171.  Offered  spring  semesters. 
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MC 173      Aural  Training  1(1).  An  aural  approach  to  the  study  of  the  materials  of  music  studied  in 
music  theory,  including  scales,  intervals,  chord  quality,  melody,  rhythm,  harmonic  function, 
and  form.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC174      Aural  Training  II  (1).  Continuation  of  MCI 73.  Offered  iall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC175      Functional  Keyboard  1  (1).  A  development  of  key  feeling  and  of  harmonization,  improvi- 
sation, and  sight-reading  keyboard  skills.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC176      Functional  Keyboard  II  (1).  Continuation  of  MCI  75.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC177      Introduction  to  Music  Analysis  I  (3).  An  application  of  the  analytical  techniques 

acquired  in  music  theory  to  the  study  and  understanding  ot  the  music  of  all  periods,  includ- 
ing the  music  of  other  world  cultures.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC178      Introduction  to  Music  Analysis  II  (3).  Continuation  of  MC177.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC179      Analysis  of  World  Music  (1).  An  application  ot  analytical  techniques  acquired  in  music 
theory  to  the  study  and  understanding  of  the  musics  of  Indonesia,  Africa,  Japan,  and  India. 
Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC  183      Organ  History  and  Design  ( 1 ).  A  brief  study  of  the  development  of  the  organ,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  tonal  and  mechanical  design. 

MC185      Independent  Study  (TBA).  Freshman  level. 

MC190*    Music  in  the  Arts  (3).  This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  process  of  using  music  to 
enhance  the  appreciation  of  the  other  arts.   It  is  designed  to  develop  basic  analytic  skills 
and  vocabulary  necessary  tor  eftective  discourse  about  music  in  collaborative  settings.  The 
skills  developed  will  be  primarily  aural,  and  the  vocabulary  learned  will  be  primarily  non- 
technical.  For  non-music  majors.  Offered  tall  semesters. 

MCI91*    Introduction  to  Music  (3).  Designed  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  enjoyment  ot  music.  Objectives  include  gaining  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
nature  of  our  musical  heritage,  acquiring  familiarity  with  some  of  the  great  works  of  music, 
developing  the  ability  to  discuss  music  in  both  oral  and  written  forms,  and  developing 
greater  appreciation  for  music  in  general  and  for  a  wider  range  of  music.  The  focus  of  the 
course  is  art  music  from  the  Gregorian  period  to  more  recent  music.  World  music  and 
other  types  of  music  may  be  included.   For  non-music  majors.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC194      Introduction  to  Indian  Music    (1).  A  study  ot  the  fundamentals  of  Indian  music  in  both 
theory  and  practice.  Students  will  learn  the  basics  ot  Indian  music  through  demonstra- 
tions, listening,  reading,  and  playing  the  tabla.  The  basics  of  Indian  vocal  technique  will 
be  studied  along  with  traditional  classical  Indian  musical  instruments  such  as  the  santur, 
sitar,  and  tamboura.  For  non-music  and  music  majors. 

MC196*    Jazz  and  ZOth-Century  American  Music  (3).  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  uniquely 
American  art  fi>rm,  ja::,  through  study  and  recorded  performances  of  outstanding  jazz 
artists  withm  five  main  style  periods;  and  an  investigation  of  the  relationship  of  jazz  to 
both  classical  and  popular  music.  Offered  spring  semesters.  For  non-music  and  music 
majors.   Music  majors,  see  MC496. 

MC197*    History  of  Popular  Music  (3).   A  study  of  the  evolution  of  popular  music  through  reading 
and  recorded  performances  by  outstanding  artists.  Objectives  include  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  nature  of  our  musical  heritage,  developing  the  ability  to  discuss  popular 
music,  and  developing  greater  appreciation  for  music  in  general.   For  non-music  majors. 

MC201      Career  Skills  1(1).  Exploration  of  career  opportunities  emphasizing  individual  research 
and  dialog  with  musicians  working  in  the  tield.  Offered  fall  semesters. 
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MC2 18  French  Diction  ( 1  )•  A  study  of  the  phonetic  principles  and  peculiarities  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, especially  as  they  pertain  to  singing.  Prerequisite:  MC1I7.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC253  Music  Technology  Seminar  ( 1 ).  An  open  forum  with  group  projects  and  lectures,  empha- 
sizing current  topics  related  to  the  field  of  music  technoloj^y.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semes- 
ters. 

MC254**  Guitar  Seminar  (1).  The  study  of  performance  practices,  pedagogy,  and  literature  for  the 
guitar.  Prerequisite:  Guitar  major.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC255      Instrumental  Techniques  (2).  A  course  designed  to  develop  a  teaching  knowledge  of  the 
string  and  woodwind  instruments  and  provide  sufficient  skills  for  purposes  of  demonstrating 
the  instruments  to  developing  players  both  individually  and  in  an  ensemble  setting. 
Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC256      Instrumental  Techniques  (2).  Continuation  of  MC255.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC257      Instrumental  Techniques  (2).  A  course  designed  to  develop  a  teaching  knowledge  of  the 
brass  and  percussion  instruments  and  provide  sufficient  skills  for  purposes  of  demonstrating 
the  instruments  to  developing  players  both  individually  and  in  an  ensemble  setting. 
Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC258      Instrumental  Techniques  (2).  Continuation  of  MC257.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC  261     Elementary/Advanced  Keyboard  Studies  (1).  A  group  meeting  of  independent  studies  in 
functional  keyboard.    Permission  of  instructor  required. 

MC271      Theory  III  (3).  A  continued  study  of  the  materials  of  music,  16th-  and  18th-century  coun- 
terpoint, chromatic  harmony,  complex  chordal  structures,  basic  formal  designs  such  as  vari- 
ation technique,  sonata  form,  and  rondo,  post-Romantic  styles  and  techniques, 
Impressionism,  and  20th-century  styles  and  techniques.  Prerequisite:  MCI 72.  Offered  fall 
semesters. 

MC272      Theory  IV  (3).  Continuation  of  MC271.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC273      Aural  Training  III  (1).  Continuation  of  MC173-4,  incorporating  materials  from  MC271- 
2.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC274      Aural  Training  IV  ( 1 ).  Continuation  of  MC273.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC275**  Functional  Keyboard  III  (1).  Continuation  of  MCI 75-  6.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC276**  Functional  Keyboard  IV  (1).  Continuation  of  MC275.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC277      Basic  Conducting  (2).  The  .study  and  application  of  basic  gestures  employed  in  conducting 
choral  and  instrumental  ensembles.  Objectives  include  the  development  of  confident  phys- 
ical technique  nece.s.sary  to  communicate  basic  patterns,  asymmetrical  meters,  multi- 
meters, preparatory  gestures  for  attacks,  releases,  phrase  endings,  articulation,  active  and 
passive  gestures,  the  fermata,  cueing,  dynamics,  and  tempi.  Includes  an  introduction  to 
choral  and  instrumental  score  study  and  to  rehearsal  techniques.  Prerequisites:  MCI 72, 
1 74,  1 76.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC278      Intermediate  Conducting  (2).  Continued  refinement  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  con- 
ducting, leading  to  the  development  of  an  expressive  conducting  technique.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  more  detailed  score  study  and  on  the  acquisition  and  application  of  efficient 
and  effective  rehearsal  techniques.  Mini-rehearsals  will  be  conducted  with  in-class  ensem- 
bles, Stetson  choral  and  instrumental  groups  and  field  experiences  with  area  school  and 
community  choral  and  instrumental  ensembles.  Prerequisite:  MC277.  Offered  spring  semes- 
ters. 
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MC279**  Introduction  to  Composition  (1).  A  study  and  application  of  the  basic  techniques  of 

music  composition.  Prerequisite:  MCI  72  and  permission  of  the  instnjctor.  Offered  fall  and 

spring  semesters. 

MC285      Independent  Study  (TBA).  Sophomore  level. 

MC301      Career  Skills  II  ( 1 ).  Development  of  an  understanding  of  unions,  agents,  grant  writing, 
auditioning  skills,  entrepreneurial  skills,  and  other  business  practices  related  to  the  music 
profession.  Preparation  for  graduate  school.  Internship  involved.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC351      Elementary  School  Music  Methods  (3).  A  methods  and  materials  course  designed  for 
teaching  general  music  in  the  elementary  classroom.  Performance  as  music  education, 
learning  theory,  lesson  planning,  cla.ssroom  management  are  studied.  Students  complete  a 
field  teaching  and  observation  experience  in  the  elementary  classroom.  Recorder  proficien- 
cy is  required.  Development  of  professional  portfolio  is  begun.  Guitar  proficiency  required. 
Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC352      Secondary  School  Orchestral  Methods  (2).  Students  will  research  literature,  methods,  and 
materials  for  .secondary  school  string  programs.  Recruitment,  instrument  maintenance  and 
repair,  parent  organizations,  budgeting,  administration  and  community  relationships  are 
studied.  Development  of  professional  portfolio  is  included.  Field  experience  is  required. 
Prerequisites:  MC277  required;  MC278  strongly  suggested.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC353      Marching  Band  Methods  (2).  The  role  of  the  marching  band  in  the  total  instrumental 
program  of  the  secondary  school  is  studied.  The  purpose  of  the  marching  band,  marching 
styles,  show  styles,  and  show  design  are  explored.  Marching  fundamentals,  majorettes,  flag 
corps,  expanded  use  of  percussion  are  contained  in  course  content.  Band  parent  organiza- 
tions, budgets,  travel,  and  program  maintenance  are  addressed.  Development  of  profession- 
al portfolio  is  included.  Field  experience  is  required.  Prerequisites:  MC277  required; 
MC278  strongly  suggested.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC354      Instrumental  and  Vocal  Methods  in  the  Secondary  School  (3).  Philosophical  considera- 
tions such  as  music  as  art,  the  value  of  music  in  education,  and  the  role  ot  the  music  educa- 
tor are  studied.  Students  survey  choral  and  instrumental  literature  at  various  grade  levels 
appropriate  for  the  secondary  student.  Solo/ensemble  literature,  choral  literature  texts,  and 
instrumental  methods  books  are  reviewed.  Vocal  characteristics  of  the  secondary  student 
are  studied  along  with  appropriate  vocal  techniques.  Basic  conducting  and  rehearsal  tech- 
niques are  reviewed.  Vocal  and  instrumental  score  analysis  is  addressed  as  rehearsal  prepa- 
ration. Classroom  management,  grading,  seating  arrangements,  instrument  purchase  and 
maintenance,  budgets,  recruiting,  support  organizations,  and  scheduling  comprise  addition- 
al course  content.  Development  of  professional  portfolio  is  included.  Field  experience  is 
required.  Prerequisites:  MC255,  257,  277.  General  music  methods  for  secondary  students 
are  explored.  Offered  tall  semesters. 

MC355      Piano  Pedagogy/Repertoire  (1).  A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  peda- 
gogical materials,  repertoire,  and  technical  approaches  used  in  teaching  developmental 
piano,  as  well  as  related  areas  such  as  managing  a  private  teaching  studio  and  succeeding 
with  competitive  adjudication.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  Decision  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Offered  fall  semesters  of  alternate  years. 

MC356      Piano  Pedagogy/Repertoire  ( 1 ).  Continuation  of  MC355.  Offered  spring  semesters  of 
alternate  years. 

MC361      Improvisation  (1).  Practical  studies  in  stylizing  and  creating  melodic  lines  over  given  har- 
monies, as  well  as  other  harmonic  techniques,  as  related  to  the  performance  practices  ot 
specific  styles  including  aleatoric  and  jazz.  Offered  tall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC362      Junior  Recital  ( 1 ).  A  half-hour  solo  recital  (or  equivalent,  such  as  an  opera  role  or  concer- 
to pertiHmance,  approved  by  the  teacher).  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 
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MC363**  String  Orchestral  Excerpts  (1).  This  course  focuses  on  the  art  of  preparing  and  performing 
orchestral  auditions.  String  students  will  study  excerpts  and  perform  a  mock  audition  in 
class.  Participants  will  have  extensive  opportunity  to  play  and  hear  the  standard  orchestral 
repertoire.  Prerequisite:  Must  be  taking  private  lessons.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC371      Counterpoint  (3).  A  study  of  the  principles  of  polyphonic  writing  as  they  were  embodied 
in  the  music  of  the  16th,  the  1 8th,  and  the  20th  centuries.  Assignments  include  analysis 
and  composition.  Prerequisite:  MC272.  Offered  spring  semester  of  alternate  years. 

MC373      Aural  Training  V  ( 1 ).  Continuation  of  MC274.  Offered  fall  semester  of  alternate  years. 

MC375      Composition  I  (3).  Directed  study  of  advanced  compositional  techniques.  Prerequisite: 
MC279.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC376      Composition  II  (3).  Continuation  of  MC375.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC377      Advanced  Choral  Conducting  (2).  Continued  development  of  skills  in  choral  and  instru- 
mental score  analysis  and  in  rehearsal  techniques.  Includes  the  study  of  choral  repertoire 
and  the  organization  and  administration  of  choral  music  programs.  Prerequisite:  MC278. 
Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC377      Advanced  Instrumental  Conducting  (2).  Continued  development  of  skills  in  instrumental 
and  choral  score  analysis  and  in  rehearsal  techniques.  Includes  the  study  of  instrumental 
repertoire  and  the  organization  and  administration  of  instrumental  music  programs. 
Prerequisite:  MC278.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC378      Choral  Arranging  (2).  Experience  in  arranging  for  all  combinations  of  voices  and  for  voic- 
es accompanied  by  piano  and  small  instrumental  ensembles.  Students  will  gain  practical 
experience  through  performance.  Prerequisite:  MC272.  Offered  as  needed. 

MC379  Orchestration  and  Arranging  (3).  Experience  in  orchestration  and  arranging  for  all  com- 
binations of  instrumental  groups,  transposition  of  instruments,  groupings,  and  application 
through  performance.  Prerequisite:  MC272.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC382      Service  Playing  (1).  A  practical  organ  class  in  playing  hymns,  accompanying  chants  and 
anthems,  conducting  from  the  console,  transposing  and  modulating.  Prerequisite:  Four 
semesters  of  organ  study. 

MC384      Church  Music  Practicum  ( 1).  A  seminar  relating  to  actual  experiences  of  the  students  in 
church  positions.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  rehearsal  preparation,  choice  of  repertoire, 
and  interpersonal  relations.  Prerequisites:  MC386  or  388;  Church  Music  Minor. 

MC385      Independent  Study  (TBA).  Junior  level. 

MC386  The  Music  of  the  Great  Liturgies  (3).  An  historical  study  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
church  from  its  Jewish  roots,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  musical  elements  in  the  vari- 
ous liturgies.  Prerequisite:  MC398. 

MC388      Hymnology  (3).  A  study  of  the  major  movements  in  Christian  hymnody  from  New 

Testament  time  through  the  present  age.  Texts  and  tunes  are  considered,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  see  why  people  sing  hymns  and  what  happens  when  they  do.  Prerequisite:  MC398. 

MC391  Symphonic  Literature  (3).  An  historical  survey  of  the  outstanding  works  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, nmeteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries  for  the  symphony  orchestra.  Prerequisites: 
MC178,  272,  398,  399.  Offered  spring  semester  of  alternate  years. 

MC392      Song  Literature  (3).  An  overview  of  solo  vocal  literature  and  history  from  the  seventeenth 
through  the  twentieth  century.  Prerequisites:  MC  398,  399.  Offered  spring  semester  of 
alternate  years. 
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MC393      Piano  Literature  I  (3).  A  survey  of  keybtDard  works  from  the  harpsichord  schools  preceding 
J.  S.  Bach  through  the  works  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  and  the  beginnings  of 
Romanticism.  Works  are  examined  in  their  musical,  historical,  and  cultural  context,  as 
well  as  their  relevance  in  today's  repertoire.   Prerequisites:  MC  398  and  399,  or  permission 
of  instructor  Offered  fall  semester  of  alternate  years. 

MC394  Chamber  Music  Literature  (3).  An  historical  survey  of  the  outstanding  works  ot  the  eigh- 
teenth, nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries  for  chamber  ensembles.  Prerequisites:  MCI  78, 
272,  398,  399.  Offered  fall  semester  of  alternate  years. 

MC395      Piano  Literature  II  (3).  An  examination  of  keyboard  works  from  early  Romanticism 

through  the  works  of  contemporary'  composers.  A  continuation  of  MC393.   Prerequisite: 
MC398,  399,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  spring  semester  of  alternate  years. 

MC398      Music  History  1  (3).  A  survey  of  Western  music  from  Antiquity  through  the  Baroque  era. 
Representative  works  are  studied  and  significant  trends  and  developments  are  discussed. 
An  individual  listening  list  is  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  course.  Prerequisites: 
MCI 72,  177.  Offered  fall  semesters. 

MC399      Music  History  II  (3).  A  sur\'ey  of  Western  music  from  the  Enlightenment  to  the  present. 
Representati%'e  works  are  studied  and  significant  trends  and  developments  are  discussed. 
An  individual  listening  list  is  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  course.  Prerequisites: 
MCI  72,  177.  Offered  spring  semesters. 

MC401      Internship  (1).  Hands-on  experience  in  the  music  field  through  a  variety  of  cooperating 
organizations. 

MC402      Internship  (2).  Hands-on  experience  in  the  music  field  through  a  variety  of  cooperating 

organizations. 

MC429      Senior  Practicum  Seminar  (3).  A  general  methods  seminar  designed  as  a  culminating 
experience  for  preservice  teachers.  Content  is  based  on  best  practices  research  in  educa- 
tion.  Students  develop  materials  and  teaching  units/projects  for  implementation  in  class- 
room settings.   Legal/ethical  issues,  crisis  intervention,  and  professionalism  are  addressed. 
Corequisite:  MC430  and  EN474  (taken  as  a  block). 

MC430      Clinical  Practicum  (9).  A  direct,  substantial,  and  full-day  teaching  experience  for  a  mini- 
mum of  12  weeks  in  elementary,  middle,  or  secondary  schools.   Application  required  one 
semester  in  advance  of  placement.  Corequisite:  MC429  and  EN474  (taken  as  a  block). 

MC453  Music  Technology  Seminar  (1).  An  open  forum  with  group  projects  and  lectures,  empha- 
sizing current  topics  related  to  the  field  ot  music  technology.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semes- 
ters. 

MC454**  Guitar  Seminar  (I).  The  study  of  performance  practices,  pedagogy,  and  literature  for  the 
guitar  Prerequisite:  Guitar  major.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC455      Pedagogy/Repertoire  (1).  An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  pedagogy  and  reper- 
toire of  the  major  instrument  or  voice  tor  performance  majors.  LaKiratory  experience  of 
super\ised  teaching  may  be  included.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC456      Vocal  Pedagogy/Repertoire  (2).  An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  ot  the  pedagogy  and 
repertoire  of  voice  for  performance  majors.   Issues  addressed  include  the  elements  of 
singing,  studio  strategies,  long-term  vocal  health,  history  of  vocal  pedagogy,  and  knowledge 
of  appropriate  teaching  literature.   Prerequisite:  MC455.  Offered  fall  semester. 

MC457      Music  Technology  (3).  An  introduction  to  technology,  including  study  of  the  components 
of  a  computer  system,  music  composition  and  notation  software,  sequencing  and  editing 
software,  synthesizers  and  samplers,  and  computer  programs  for  music  instruction.  Offered 
fall  and  spring  semesters. 
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MC462  Senior  Recital  ( 1 ).  An  hour  solo  recital  for  pertormance  majors  or  a  halt-hour  solo  recital 
for  performance  principals.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC471      Advanced  Analysis  (3).  A  study  of  various  analysis  and  research  techniques  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  theoretical  papers.  Several  papers  are  required.  Prerequisite:  MC272. 
Offered  spring  semester  of  alternate  years. 

MC475      Composition  III  (3).  Continuation  of  MC376.  Offered  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

MC476  Senior  Composition  Research  Project  (3).  The  preparation,  organization,  rehearsal,  and 
presentation  of  a  senior  composition  recital.  Prerequisite:  MC475.  Offered  fall  and  spring 
semesters. 

MC477      Theory  Pedagogy   (2).  A  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  music  theory  and  an  overview 
and  criticism  of  several  popular  theory  texts.  Includes  observation,  supervised  teaching,  and 
tutoring  experiences  in  lower-division  theory  classes.  Prerequisite:  MC272.  Offered  fall 
semester  of  alternate  years. 

MC479      Senior  Theory  Research  Project  (3).  The  preparation  of  a  major  analytical  paper. 
Prerequisite:  MC471. 

MC485      Independent  Study  (TBA).  Senior  level. 

MC492  Opera  Literature  (3).  A  survey  of  significant  composers,  works  and  periods  in  the  history 
of  opera.  Prerequisites:  MC398-399.  Offered  spring  semester  of  alternate  years. 

MC496*    Jazz  and  20'"-Century  American  Music  (3).   A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  uniquely 
American  art  form,  jazz,  through  study  and  recorded  performances  of  outstanding  jazz 
artists  within  five  main  style  periods;  and  an  investigation  of  the  relationship  to  both  clas- 
sical and  popular  music.   For  music  majors.   Offered  spring  semester. 

MC498      Music  Technology  Senior  Project  (3).    Preparation  of  a  significant  composition  project  to 
be  performed  on  the  Music  Technology  Senior  Recital. 


*Fulfills  the  Fine  Arts  requirement  for  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
**May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

MUSIC  ENSEMBLES 

These  ensembles  are  open  to  all  students  of  the  University,  whether  music  majors  or 
non-music  majors.  An  audition  is  required  for  the  majority  of  the  ensembles.   All  ensem- 
bles may  be  repeated  for  credit. 


MCElOl,  301 


MCE111,311 
MCE121,  321 


MCE131,331 


Major  Choral  Ensembles  ( 1 ) 

Concert  Choir 

Stetson  Chorale 

Choral  Union  (fall  semester  only) 

Opera/Musical  Theatre  Workshop  ( 1 ) 

Major  Instrumental  Ensembles  ( 1 ) 

Orchestra 

Symphonic  Band     ' 

Jazz  Ensemble 

Chamber  Ensembles  ( 1 ) 

Flute  Orchestra 

Clarinet  Choir 

Saxophone  Ensemble 

Brass  EnseiTible 
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Percussion  Ensemble 

Chamber  Orchestra 

Conducting  Laboratory'  Choir 

Guitar  Ensemble 

Various  small  chamber  ensembles 
MCE141,  341         Movement  (1)  Experience  in  various  styles  of  dance 
MCE151  Accompanying  (1) 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

Credit  may  be  earned  in  an  applied  area  of  study  within  any  of  the  following  categories: 

MCA  1 00      Class  lessons  in  piano,  voice,  and  guitar  for  non-music  majors 

MCA  101       1 -credit  lower-level  course  for  non-music  majors  studying  applied  music 

MCA301       1 -credit  upper-level  course  for  non-music  majors  studying  applied  music 

MCAl  1 1       1 -credit  lower-level  course  for  music  majors  studying  a  secondary  instrument  and  music 

minors 
MCA31 1       1 -credit  upper-level  course  for  music  majors  studying  a  secondary'  instrument  and  music 

minors 
MCAl  12  2-credit  lower-level  course  for  music  majors  studying  the  major  instrument 
MCA312  2-credit  upper-level  course  for  music  majors  studying  the  major  instrument 
MCAl  13  3-credit  lower-level  course  for  music  majors  studying  the  major  instrument 
MCA3 1 3  3-credit  upper-level  course  for  music  majors  studying  the  major  instrument 
MCAl  51       Secondary  Class  Lessons  for  music  majors  (voice,  piano) 

All  applied  music  courses  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

A  $25  practice  room  fee  is  charged  of  all  music  majors  and  minors.  A  $100  private  lesson 
fee  is  charged  of  all  non-music  majors  or  minors.  Sumrner  lessons  are  charged  a  fee  in  addi- 
tion to  tuition.  Check  with  the  School  of  Music  Dean's  Office  for  the  current  fee. 

AUDITION  GUIDELINES 

Guitar 

Candidates  for  guitar  study  should  be  able  to  play  major  and  minor  scales  (Segovia 
Edition);  studies  corresponding  in  difficulty  to  those  of  Sot,  Carcassi,  and  Brouwer;  and 
perform  two  contrasting  solo  works  from  memory.  Candidates  will  be  asked  to  sight-read 
provided  exercises  and  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music. 

Organ 

Candidates  for  organ  study  should  be  able  to  play  organ  works  such  as:  the  Eight  "Little" 
Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Bach,  chorale  preludes  from  Bach's  Orgelbiichlein,  the  chorale  prel- 
udes of  Brahms,  Op.  122,  or  works  of  comparable  difficulty.  Alternatively,  proficient 
pianists  with  a  desire  to  study  organ  should  demonstrate  proficiency  by  satisfactorily  per- 
forming Two-Part  Inventions  of  Bach,  Sonatas  by  Beethoven  or  Mozart,  or  works  oi  com- 
parable difficulty.   Strong  potential  should  be  demonstrated  in  aural  training. 

Percussion 

Candidates  for  percussion  study  should  prepaie  their  audition  from  the  following: 

•  Mallets  -  Major  scales  through  four  sharps  and  four  flats  with  arpeggios. 

•  Two  Mallets  (play  one  of  these  or  the  equivalent)  Brahms  -  Hungarian  Dance  #6, 
Khatchaturian  -  Sabre  Dance,  Dinicu/Heifitz  -  Hora  Staccato 

•  Four  Mallets  (play  one  of  these  or  the  equivalent)  any  etude  by  Musser,  Houliff,  or 
Smadbeck.  Stout  -  Mexican  Dance 
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•  Snare  Drum  -  1.  Demonstrate  rudiments,  2.  long  roll  in  concert  and  rudimental  style, 
3.  Cirone  -  Portraits  in  Rhythm  (any)  or,  4-  any  Grade  Four  or  higher  rudimental 
drum  solo. 

•  Timpani  -    1.  Demonstrate  ability  to  tune  timpani;  2.  Long  roll  pp.  to  FF  to  pp;  3.  Any 
etudes  by  Firth,  Goodman,  Friese  or;  4-  Any  Grade  Four  or  higher  timpani  solo. 

Piano 

Candidates  in  piano  study  must  demonstrate  evidence  reasonably  justifying  that  they 
will  satisfactorily  complete  a  four-year  degree  program.  They  should  have  acquired  system- 
atic methods  of  practice  and  be  able  to  play  all  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios, 
including  dominant  and  diminished  sevenths  in  moderately  rapid  tempo.   Works  corre- 
sponding in  difficulty  to  the  Sonatas  of  Clementi,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  should 
have  been  studied.   Repertoire  for  the  audition  should  include: 

1.  A  work  from  the  Baroque  style  period  (for  example,  from  J.S.  Bach  a  Two  or  Three 
Part  Invention,  a  dance/movement  from  a  Suite  or  Partita,  or  a  Prelude  and  Fugue.) 

2.  A  movement  from  a  classical  Sonata  (for  example,  Clementi,  Haydn,  Mozart,  or 
Beethoven.) 

3.  A  work  from  either  the  19th  or  20th  centuries. 

4.  Audition  material  must  be  performed  from  memory.  Candidates  may  be  asked  to 
sight-read  and/or  demonstrate  scales  and  arpeggios. 

String  Instruments 

Candidates  should  be  able  to  play  all  major  and  minor  scales  in  at  least  three  octaves. 

Violins  and  Violas:  Studies  comparable  in  difficulty  to  Fiorillo,  Kreutier,  Bruni;  concerti 
such  as  Bach,  Haydn,  Stamitz  or  Telemann  and  /or  solo  works  of  similar  difficulty. 

Cellos:  Studies  comparable  in  difficulty  to  Popper,  Schroeder  and  Duport.   Candidates 
should  have  a  movement  o(  a  Bach  Suite  and  a  movement  from  a  standard  concerto 
such  as  Boccherini,  Saint  Saens,  Haydn  C  and  Lalo. 

Bass:  Etude  comparable  in  difficulty  to  Simandl  30  Etudes  or  Bille  18  Etude  and  two 
contrasting  movements  from  a  standard  Sonata  or  Concerto  (can  substitute  two  con- 
trasting short  works  from  the  standard  repertoire.) 

Voice 

Candidates  for  voice  study  must  prepare  two  contrasting  songs  in  English,  Italian, 
French,  German,  or  Spanish  with  good  diction,  correct  phrasing,  and  musical  intelligence. 
Candidates  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music  and  will  be  asked  to  sights- 
ing  several  vocal  exercises  that  will  be  provided  at  the  audition.   An  accompanist  will  be 
provided  upon  request.  No  taped  accompaniments  will  be  allowed. 

Winds 

Candidates  for  study  in  the  area  of  winds  should  be  able  to  play  the  chromatic  and  all 
major  scales  in  at  least  two  octaves,  and  will  be  asked  to  sight-read.   Repertoire  for  an 
audition  may  include  studies,  sonata  or  concerto  literature,  and  orchestral  excerpts,  with 
contrasting  styles  represented.  Candidates  for  the  wind  major  must  demonstrate  potential 
for  satisfactory  completion  of  the  appropriate  degree. 

Composition 

Candidates  for  study  in  composition  must  interview  with  Dr.  Manuel  DeMurga,  Director 
of  Composition  Studies,  before  being  admitted  into  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Theory  and 
Composition  degree  program.   Prior  to  the  interview,  candidates  should  submit  a  portfolio 
containing  at  least  two  scores  and/or  recordings  of  their  compositions.  Composition  candi- 
dates must  also  successfully  audition  on  an  applied  instrument  or  voice  and  present  evi- 
dence reasonably  justifying  the  expectation  that  they  will  satisfactorily  complete  the  four- 
year  degree. 
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Digital  Arts/Jazz  (keyboard,  percussion,  elecrric  guitar,  and  electric  bass  -  all  other  instru- 
ments follow  the  guidelines  above.) 

Admission  into  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Digital  Arts-Music  degree  or  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  with  Emphasis  m  Digital  Arts  degree  is  based  on  a  portfolio  review,  performance 
audition,  and  interview  with  the  Digital  Arts  program  director.  The  portfolio  must  con- 
tain 1-3  original  compositions,  with  written  scores  if  available,  as  well  as  a  short  resume 
describing  previous  experience  with  computers  or  music  technology.  Applicants  may  also 
include  any  digital  media  projects  or  research  papers  on  topics  relevant  to  the  Digital  Arts 
major.   In  addition,  applicants  must  complete  a  School  of  Music  performance  audition. 
Guitar,  bass  and  keyboard  applicants  should  be  prepared  to  play  major  and  minor  scales 
two  octaves  and  a  technical  etude.  They  should  be  able  to  play  a  jazz  standard  and  impro- 
vise.  All  other  performers  may  find  the  requirements  for  their  applied  area  in  the  Bulletin. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Director:  Bill  O'Connor 

Continuing  Education  is  committed  to  engaging  learners  in  a  process  of  lifelong  learn- 
ing. Oftenngs  are  designed  to  meet  three  educational  priorities:  professional  development, 
personal  enrichment,  and  community  service.  Courses  and  workshops  utilize  the  expertise 
of  Stetson  University  faculty  as  well  as  external  experts.  Courses  and  workshops  are  gener- 
ally offered  on  a  fee  basis.  CEU  credit  may  be  awarded  in  designated  Continuing 
Education  offerings. 

ONGOING  PROGRAMS 

Elderhostel.  Offered  year-round,  this  pnigram  provides  courses  to  senior  citizens  for 
study  and  personal  growth.  Programs  are  offered  in  DeLand,  Daytona  Beach,  St. 
Augustine,  a  Golf  and  Tennis  Academy  in  Palm  Coast,  at  the  Austin  Carriage  Museum  in 
Weirsdale,  and  at  Walt  Disney  World  in  Orlando.  About  80  weeks  are  oftered  annually. 

oCnior  Art  institute.  Offers  classes  to  the  local  senior  community  in  the  area  of 
visual  arts,  theater  art,  and  creative  writing. 

Leadership  DeLand.  A  program  offered  annually  in  collaboration  with  the  DeLand 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  designed  to  strengthen  community  leadership. 

Mental  Health,  Counseling,  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy,  and 

Health 'Related  Conferences.  A  one-day  conference  for  area  professionals  who 
require  ctmtinuing  education  hours  or  CEUs  for  licensure  purposes  in  the  field  of  marriage 
and  family  counseling  and  psychology.  Continuing  Education  holds  a  provider  status  from 
the  Florida  Department  of  Business  and  Professional  Regulation. 

Multicultural  Education  Institute.  This  program  provides  community  aware- 
ness to  local  educators  who  showcase  multicultural  awareness  and  experiences  in  their 
teaching  curriculum.  With  the  support  of  the  DeLand  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  local 
businesses,  awards  are  presented  to  educators  at  elementary',  middle,  and  high  school  levels. 

Florida  Winter  Pastors'  School.  Held  the  last  week  in  January-,  this  annual 
event  allows  pastors  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  interact  with  nationally-known 
speakers  on  various  theological  topics. 
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Test  Prep  Classes.  Preparatory  classes  are  offered  to  students  preparing  to  take  the 
GRE,  GMAT,  LSAT,  and  MCAT.  Classes  are  taught  by  professional  training  educators. 

Certified  Nursing  Assistant  Program.    Provides  state  mandated  training  to 
students  interested  in  sitting  for  the  state  Nursing  Assistance  test. 

Business  Management  Classes.  Classes  are  offered  to  the  private  sector  and 
government  offices  on  the  latest  trends  in  business  management.  Classes  are  instructed  by 
both  university  professors  and  outside  professionals. 

Supervisory  Management  Certificate  Program.  A  12-week  program  that 

enhances  participants'  understanding  of  what  is  needed  to  become  a  more  effective  super- 
visor or  manager.   Modules  on  communication,  team  building,  coaching,  performance 
evaluations,  conflict  resolution,  leadership  skills,  hiring,  and  firing  will  help  enhance  pro- 
fessional development.  This  program  can  be  tailored  to  individual  organizations. 

Computer  Business  Series.  Classes  are  scheduled  introducing  businesses  to  the 
newest  means  of  marketing  their  products,  the  Internet.  Classes  will  explain  how  the 
Internet  and  World  Wide  Web  can  be  used  as  a  marketing  tool  to  increase  sales  and  prof- 
itability. Classes  are  also  available  on  a  variety  of  popular  software  including  Windows  XP, 
Office  2000,  etc.  Customized  training  packages  available. 

Personal  Finance  Programs.  Seminars  are  offered  on  a  variety  of  personal  finan- 
cial topics  including  "Investing  in  Mutual  Funds,"  "Managing  Your  Money,"  "Seven 
Secrets  of  Financial  Success,"  and  "Financial  Strategies  for  Successful  Retirement." 

GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

DEGREES  OFFERED 

TTirough  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  offered  in 
English.  The  Master  of  Education  degree  is  offered  in  Educational  Leadership,  Exceptional 
Student  Education,  and  Reading  Education.  The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  offered  in 
Mental  Health  Counseling,  Marital,  Couple  and  Family  Counseling/Therapy  and  School 
Counseling.  Beyond  the  master's  level,  the  Specialist  in  Education  degree  is  offered  in 
Educational  Leadership,  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  and  School  Counseling.  Graduate 
degrees  in  Counselor  Education  and  Teacher  Education  are  also  offered  at  the  Stetson 
University  Center  at  Celebration. 

Master  of  Arts  (M.A.) 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  offered  in  English.  The  minimum  number  of  hours  required 
is  30.  Requirements  include  a  thesis  and  competency  in  a  foreign  language. 
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Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.) 

The  Master  of  Education  degree  is  designed  for  certified  educators.  Separate  degree  pro- 
grams are  available  in  Educational  Leadership,  Exceptional  Student  Education,  and 
Reading  Education.  This  degree  requires  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  coursework. 
Students  must  pass  a  comprehensive  written  examination,  and  in  certain  programs, 
internships  in  the  field  are  required.  The  student  must  he  certifiable  in  the  areas  of  his  or 
her  major  before  the  degree  will  be  awarded.  The  M.Ed,  in  Educational  Leadership  degree 
assumes  that  the  student  is  or  will  be  fully  certified  in  either  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation and  has  or  will  have  completed  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  successful  teaching. 

Master  of  Science  (M.S.) 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  in  counselor  education  is  offered  in  three  areas.  The 
Master  of  Science  in  Mental  Health  Counseling  requires  a  minimum  number  of  60  semes- 
ter hours.  No  thesis  is  required,  hut  students  must  enroll  in  a  practicum,  participate  in  two 
internships,  and  complete  a  successful  oral  defense  of  the  portfolio  prior  to  graduating  from 
the  program. 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Marital,  Couple,  and  Family  Counseling/Therapy  requires  a 
minimum  of  60  semester  hours.  No  thesis  is  required,  but  students  must  enroll  in  a 
practicum,  participate  in  two  internships,  and  complete  a  successful  oral  defense  of  the 
portfolio  prior  to  graduating  from  the  program. 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  in  School  Counseling  is  a  57-66  semester  hour  program. 
No  thesis  is  required,  but  students  must  enroll  in  a  practicum,  participate  in  two  intern- 
ships, and  complete  a  successful  oral  defense  of  the  portfolio  prior  to  graduating  from  the 
program. 

Educational  Specialist  (Ed.S.) 

The  Educational  Specialist  degree  is  offered  in  three  areas:  Educational  Leadership, 
Curriculum  and  Instruction,  and  School  Counseling.  This  degree  requires  a  minimum  of 
30  semester  hours  of  coursework  beyond  the  master's  degree.  A  comprehensive  oral  exami- 
nation or  an  action  research  project  (depending  on  the  degree  program)  is  required  at  the 
end  ot  the  student's  program. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  study  listed  below,  applicants 
for  admission  to  Ed.  S.  programs  must  present: 

( 1 )  A  master's  degree  from  an  accredited  graduate  school.  For  the  Educational 
Leadership  degree,  the  applicant  must  have  a  master's  degree  in  Educational 
Leadership  from  an  accredited  institution.   For  the  School  Counseling  degree,  the 
applicant  must  have  a  master's  degree  in  counseling  from  an  accredited   institution. 

(2)  A  current  Florida  teaching  certificate  which  should  be  included  with  application 
materials.   For  the  School  Counseling  degree,  eligibility  for  certification  in  school 
counseling  in  Florida  should  be  included  with  application  materials. 

(3)  A  minimum  cumulative  grade-point  average  of  3.4  on  a  4.0  scale  in  the  master's 
degree  program. 

(4)  Evidence  of  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  counselor,  or  school  administrator. 

ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Any  student  who  holds  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university 
may  apply  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Applicants  must  request  that  official  copies  of  transcripts  ot  all  previous  college  or  univer- 
sity credits  (undergraduate  and  post  baccalaureate)  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Graduate 
Studies.  The  Master  of  Arts  in  English  degree  program  requires  a  typed  or  printed  writing 
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sample  of  approximately  two-thousand  words  demonstrating  the  applicant's  writing  compe- 
tence and  analytical  ability.  The  Master  of  Arts  program  requires  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  (General).  The  Miller  Analogies  Test  may  be  substituted  for  the  GRE  in 
Master  of  Education  and  Master  of  Science  programs.  The  Educational  Specialist  program 
requires  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  or  the  GRE  General  Test.  An  official  report  of  scores 
received  on  applicable  tests  must  be  sent  by  the  testing  service  to  the  Office  of  Graduate 
Studies.  (The  original  student  copy  of  Graduate  Record  Examination  scores  may  be 
accepted  for  provisional  admission,  but  for  the  student  to  continue,  the  official  copy  must 
be  received  from  the  testing  service  during  the  student's  first  term  of  enrollment.)  The 
applicant  must  also  furnish  the  names  and  current  addresses  of  three  professional  persons, 
including  an  immediate  supervisor  and  at  least  one  former  professor,  who  are  qualified  to 
judge  the  applicant's  ability.  A  medical  report  is  required,  and  a  recent  photograph  is 
requested.  Finally,  the  applicant  must  furnish  a  statement  regarding  his  or  her  professional 
goals.  In  order  to  be  assured  of  consideration,  applications  should  be  submitted  two  months 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  term.  More  time  may  be  necessary  if  admission  examinations 
(GRE  or  MAT)  must  be  completed.  There  is  a  $25.00  application  fee. 
Materials  submitted  in  support  of  an  application  are  not  released  for  other  purposes  and  cannot  be 
returned  to  the  applicant. 

Admission  Standards 

Admission  to  graduate  prt)grams  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  determined  by 
the  department  to  which  the  applicant  is  applying.  Applicants  should 

1 .  Have  earned  an  undergraduate  degree  from  a  college  or  university  accredited  by 
the  appropriate  regional  association. 

2.  Complete  an  application  packet. 

3.  Admission  to  graduate  programs  requires  at  least  one  from  each  category. 
Students  applying  to  the  department  of  English  must  submit  scores  for  all  sec- 
tions of  the  GRE  (verbal,  qualitative,  analytical  and  analytical  writing). 
Students  applying  to  any  Teacher  Education  or  School  Counseling  Program 
who  are  not  fully  certified  teachers  must  submit  passing  scores  on  the  General 
Knowledge  Test  (GK)  or  the  CLAST  exam. 

Category  I 

•  A  composite  score  of  at  least  1000  on  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  (verbal  and 
quantitative).  The  Department  of  English  requires  that  students  submit  scores 
for  the  analytical  and  analytical  writing  sections  of  the  GRE.   Based  on  the  per- 
formance of  past  students,  the  Department  of  English  looks  for  scores  at  or 
above  the  50th  percentile. 

•  A  score  of  50  or  higher  on  the  Miller  Analogies  Test.   A  score  of  at  least  410  is 
required  on  tests  taken  after  October  2004. 

•  An  undergraduate  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.0  in  upper  division  courses 
(Educational  Specialist  candidates  must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  3.4  in 
their  master's  degree  program). 

•  Education  Specialist  candidates  must  have  an  earned  master's  degree  from  an 
accredited  institution 

Category  II 

•  National  Board  Certification 

•  Documentation  of  post  graduate  course  success 

•  Letters  of  recommendation 

•  Documentation  of  community  and/or  school  leadership 

•  Group  (required  for  all  counselor  education  graduate  programs)  or  individual 
interviews 

•  Writing  sample  (Required  for  the  M.A.  in  English) 

•  Technology  assessment  (Required  for  all  counselor  education  graduate  pro- 
grams) 
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TTie  Graduate  Council  of  Counselor  Education  sets  the  admissions  standards  for  the 
Counselor  Education  Program  based  on  standards  from  the  Program  Faculty,  Florida 
Department  of  Education,  Florida  Department  of  Health,  and  the  Graduate  Council  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Admission  to  the  Counselor  Education  Graduate  Program  requires  the  following  listed 
in  Category  II  of  the  Admission  Process: 
Letters  of  recommendation 
Group  interview 
Technology  assessment 

Applicants  not  meeting  these  requirements  may,  under  special  and  unusual  circum- 
stances, he  admitted.  Applicants  granted  provisional  admission  will  be  notified  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  admitted.  A  student  failing  to  meet  any  condition  of  his  or 
her  admission  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  a  degree  program. 

Application 

Information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Box  8419,  Stetson  University,  DeLand,  FL  32723.  Students 
should  apply  prior  to  taking  any  graduate  coursework  in  the  College. 

Enrollment  as  a  Post'Baccalaureate  Student  (Non-degree  status) 

In  the  Departments  of  Teacher  Education  and  Counselor  Education,  students  who  do 
not  wish  to  pursue  a  degree  program  may  enroll  as  post-baccalaureate  (non-degree)  stu- 
dents for  such  purposes  as  satisfying  certification  requirements,  licensure  requirements,  or 
obtaining  credit  for  transfer  to  another  university.  Students  must  present  evidence  of  good 
standing  at  the  last  institution  they  attended;  a  transient  student  must  have  a  statement 
from  his  or  her  university  that  he  or  she  is  a  regularly  enrolled  graduate  student  in  good 
standing.  No  more  than  six  hours  taken  as  a  non-degree-seeking  student  may  be  applied  to 
a  degree  program  subsequently  entered.  Students  desiring  admission  to  graduate  programs 
will  be  required  to  meet  admission  standards  for  the  particular  degree.  Counselor 
Education  students  may  enroll  in  six  hours  of  introductory  coursework  prior  to  admission 
to  the  graduate  program.  Only  students  who  have  earned  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an 
accredited  institution  may  pursue  programs  in  Teacher  Education,  Counselor  Education,  or 
English. 

REGISTRATION  AND  COURSES 

At  each  registration,  courses  must  be  selected  with  advice  trom  the  student's  program 
adviser.  No  course  request  form  will  be  processed  without  the  adviser's  signature.  (See 
Academic  Calendar  for  deadlines.)  Registration  for  a  course  obligates  the  student  to  pay 
the  tuition  for  courses  requested  unless  an  official  drop  or  withdrawal  is  accomplished.  (See 
Registrar's  Office  web  site  for  deadlines  and  instructions  on  registration). 

Because  of  a  limited  number  of  evening  courses,  full-time  students  in  some  degree  pro- 
grams may  find  it  necessary  to  register  for  daytime  courses.  Working  students  especially  are 
urged  to  plan  their  programs  from  the  outset  with  this  in  mind. 

GRADUATE  ACADEMIC  WITHDRAWALS 

If  an  enrolled  graduate  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University,  dropping  all 
courses  and  leaving  campus,  he  or  she  must  comply  with  the  withdrawal  process  described 
below.   Withdrawal  covers  all  course  enrollments  for  a  given  registration  period  regardless 
of  their  meeting  schedule.  The  policy  tor  dropping  an  individual  course  is  described  else- 
where in  the  Bulletin  (see  Drop/Add). 
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Students  who  leave  the  University  without  proper  permission  automatically  suspend 
themselves  and  can  be  re-admitted  only  by  special  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  appropriate 
College  or  School.  A  grade  of  F  is  recorded  for  all  courses  when  a  student  leaves  without 
prior  approved  withdrawal. 

Official  Withdrawal  Procedures 

1 .  The  student  must  complete  the  withdrawal  process  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  last 
day  of  classes  in  a  semester  (excluding  summer  term).   Students  may  not  withdraw 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  a  semester. 

2.  The  withdrawal  process  is  initiated  in  the  office  of  the  graduate  program  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled.  The  Dean  of  the  College  or  School  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled  must  approve  it. 

3.  Graduate  students  receiving  any  type  of  University-administered  financial  aid 
(including  scholarships,  loans,  or  grants)  must  present  the  Withdrawal  Form  to  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid  (Griffith  Hall)  for  information  and  a  signature. 

4.  Graduate  students  living  on  campus  in  any  type  of  University'  housing  must  present 
the  Withdrawal  Form  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  (Carlton  Union 
Building)  for  information  and  signature. 

5.  The  Withdrawal  Form  must  be  returned  to  the  office  of  the  graduate  program  in 
which  the  student  is  enrolled  to  complete  the  withdrawal  process.  Once  initiated, 
the  withdrawal  process  must  be  completed  within  seven  calendar  days.  No 
Withdrawal  Forms  will  be  accepted  after  4:30  p.m.  on  the  last  day  to  officially  with- 
draw during  that  semester. 

6.  When  a  student  completes  the  withdrawal  process,  it  will  be  recorded  on  the  perma- 
nent academic  record  as  follows: 

a.  If  cc)mpleted  before  the  mid-term  withdrawal  date  (see  the  Academic 
Calendar  for  specific  date),  a  grade  oi  W  will  be  assigned  for  each  course.  No 
credit  is  earned,  and  the  grade  point  average  is  not  affected. 

b.  If  completed  after  the  mid-term  withdrawal  date,  a  grade  of  WP  or  WF  will  be 
assigned  for  each  course  according  to  the  instructor's  evaluation  of  the  stu- 
dent's performance  to  that  point.   WF's  are  treated  as  hours  attempted,  and 
grade  point  average  is  affected. 

7.  Withdrawal  affects  all  courses  in  a  term  of  enrollment.  To  drop  a  single  course, 
including  a  special  format  course  beginning  later  in  a  semester,  a  graduate  student 
would  follow  the  drop  policy,  gaining  approval  from  the  graduate  office  and  the  Dean. 
Students  receiving  financial  aid  must  consult  with  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  before 
completing  a  drop.  Tliere  may  be  financial  consequences  for  failure  to  maintain  at 
least  half-time  enrollment,  except  for  post-baccalaureate  students  for  whom  the  mini- 
mal academic  load  is  at  least  six  credit  hours  (five  credit  hours  for  M.A.,   M.S., 
M.Ed.,  Ed.S.,  and  six  credit  hours  for  post-baccalaureate  (post-hac)  students). 

ADVANCEMENT  TO  CANDIDACY 

Admission  to  a  degree  program  does  not  imply  advancement  to  candidacy  for  a  degree. 
A  candidate  in  Teacher  Education  or  English  must  complete  at  least  nine  hours  of  graduate 
work  at  Stetson  with  at  least  a  3.0  grade  point  average,  and  the  approval  of  the  program 
coordinator  who  certifies  that  all  program  advancement  requirements  are  met. 

Students  completing  degree  programs  in  education  must  show  satisfactory  progress  of  the 
Field  Evaluation  1  and  Research  Project  I  before  advancement.  The  student  is  notified  by 
letter  when  advanced  to  candidacy.  Failure  to  meet  the  requirements  for  advancement  to 
candidacy  may  result  in  the  student  being  dropped  from  the  graduate  program. 

For  the  Educational  Specialist  degree,  the  student  must  have  successfiilly  completed  at 
least  1 2  hours  in  graduate  study  and  met  program  requirements  to  be  advanced  to  candidacy. 
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Counselor  Education  students  must  apply  for  advancement  to  candidacy  and  may  do  so 
upon  the  successful  completit)n  of  18  credit  hours  with  the  minimum  of  a  3.0  grade  point 
average.  A  candidate  in  Counselor  Education  is  advanced  based  on  the  written  recom- 
mendation of  the  major  department.  Students  are  notified  by  letter  when  advanced  to 
candidacy.  Failure  to  meet  the  requirement  for  advancement  to  candidacy  may  result  in 
the  student  being  dismissed  from  the  graduate  program. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENT 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  approved  by  the  student's  department  is 
required  for  the  M.A.  program.  Students  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by  making  an  accept- 
able score  on  the  reading  examination  administered  by  the  Department  of  Modem 
Languages  and  Literatures.  Application  for  an  examination  should  be  made  to  the  Chair  of 
the  Department  of  Modem  Languages,  Sampson  Hall,  who  will  report  the  student's  score 
to  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  foreign  language  requirements  must  be  satisfied  before  the  student  is  allowed  to  reg- 
ister for  his/her  thesis. 

THESIS 

In  programs  that  require  a  thesis,  before  beginning  work  on  the  thesis,  the  candidate 
must  file  a  form  in  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies  showing  that  the  topic  has  been 
approved  by  the  director  of  the  thesis,  the  department  chair,  and  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
Prior  to  the  final  typing  of  the  thesis,  the  candidate  must  have  the  approval  of  his  or  her 
thesis  committee.  After  securing  that  approval,  he  or  she  must  submit  for  verification  of 
correct  form  three  copies  of  the  thesis,  typed  and  ready  for  binding,  to  the  thesis  director  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  date  set  for  the  oral  examination. 

FINAL  DEGREE  EXAMINATION 

Application  for  the  final  degree  examination  must  be  made  well  in  advance  (see  the 
Academic  Calendar  for  deadlines).  The  final  examination  (whether  written  or  oral)  in  a 
degree  program  may  include  a  defense  of  the  thesis  (if  a  thesis  is  required),  work  done  in 
courses,  and  any  other  work  prescribed  by  the  department.  A  candidate  who  fails  the  final 
degree  examination  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examining  committee,  be  allowed  to  take 
a  second  examination.  Normally,  the  student  will  be  required  to  wait  at  least  one  term 
before  taking  a  re-examination.  A  third  examination  will  be  allowed  only  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, and  will  require  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Studies  Committee. 

Final  degree  examinations  will  be  given  in  the  semester  of  graduation.  However,  summer 
examinations  may  be  offered  if  faculty  are  available.  Students  should  plan  their  programs 
to  avoid  summer  examinations  since  there  is  a  possibility  that  exams  may  not  be  available 
at  that  time.   Students  in  Counselor  Education  do  not  take  a  final  degree  examination. 

PORTFOLIO 

A  comprehensive  accountability  portfolio  based  on  program  and/or  state/national  stan- 
dards must  be  completed  and  defended  in  the  student's  last  semester.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  student  to  schedule  the  portfolio  review  team.  TTie  portfolio  defense  must  be  evalu- 
ated by  at  least  two  faculty  members  and  one  practicing  professional.  Candidates  may 
have  input  into  the  selection  of  the  portfolio  defense  committee  members.  A  scheduling 
request  form  can  be  found  in  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Counselor  Education  determines  the  portfolio  defense  team  and  schedule  and  does  not 
require  a  portfolio  defense  form;  however,  students  who  are  eligible  for  their  portfolio  pres- 
entation must  submit  their  portfolios  two  weeks  prior  to  the  portfolio  presentation. 
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THE  GRADING  SYSTEM 

Graduate  students  are  graded  in  accordance  with  the  toUowing  plan:  A  (distinction);  B 
(quality  expected  of  a  graduate  student);  C  (not  up  to  standards  of  graduate  work);  C-  or  D 
(not  acceptable  for  graduate  credit);  and  F  (failure).  A  student  who  fails  to  maintain  an 
academic  average  of  B  (3.0)  in  graduate  coursework  may  he  placed  on  academic  probation 
or  dropped  from  the  graduate  program.  One  C  grade  is  allowed  if  it  is  balanced  by  an  A  or 
A+  grade  in  a  course  with  equal  hours.  Two  C  grades  or  one  C-,  D,  or  F  grade  disqualifies 
the  student.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  nine  semester  hours  beyond 
the  number  of  hours  originally  specified  in  his  or  her  program  in  order  to  present  a  B  aver- 
age for  his  or  her  total  program. 

THE  GRADE  OF  INCOMPLETE  (1) 

Students  are  expected  to  complete  all  assignments  on  time.  On  occasion,  because  of  ill- 
ness or  other  serious  circumstances,  the  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  approve  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  the  completion  of  a  course  by  awarding  an  I.  When  an  1  is  granted,  the 
course  requirements  must  be  completed  two  weeks  prior  to  the  end  of  classes  at  the  next 
academic  session,  excluding  summer,  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled.  If  the  I  is  not 
removed,  a  grade  of  F  will  then  be  issued.   In  the  case  of  serious  extenuating  circum- 
stances, an  incomplete  may  be  extended.   An  appeal  must  be  made  through  the  Graduate 
Office  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  during  the  semester  the  incomplete  is  due  for  comple- 
tion. 

An  incomplete  earned  in  the  thesis  course  (EN555  or  EH699)  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule  above.  An  incomplete  in  this  course  will  remain  until  the  thesis  is  completed. 
However,  students  should  be  aware  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  six-years  from  the  date  of 
their  first  enrollment  in  which  to  complete  all  work  toward  a  master's  degree. 

COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

Specific  course  requirements  are  determined  by  the  department  offering  the  degree  pro- 
gram. Additional  coursework  may  be  required  if  the  department  or  the  Graduate  Council 
determines  that  the  student's  background  is  inadequate  in  the  field  in  which  he  or  she 
intends  to  major.  Credit  for  the  thesis  varies  from  three  to  six  semester  hours,  depending 
on  the  requirements  of  the  specific  degree  programs.  Although  they  may  take  up  to  twelve 
hours  during  fall  and  spring  semesters  and  nine  hours  during  the  summer  term,  students  are 
considered  "full-time  "  when  they  take  nine  hours  in  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  and  six 
hours  during  the  summer. 

TRANSFER  OF  CREDITS 

Transfer  of  course  credit  is  not  automatic.  An  individual  who  holds  the  baccalaureate 
degree  from  a  regionally  accredited  college  or  university  may  apply  only  6  semester  hours 
of  graduate  courses  toward  the  graduate  degree  prior  to  admission  to  the  program.  A  maxi- 
mum of  six  semester  hours  may  be  transferred  from  another  accredited  graduate  school  pro- 
vided these  hours  are  approved  by  the  department  as  part  of  the  student's  planned  pro- 
gram. No  grade  below  B-  will  be  accepted  as  transfer  credit.  The  student  must  fill  out  an 
appropriate  form  requesting  transfer  credit.  A  student  wishing  to  take  work  at  another 
institution  after  being  admitted  to  a  graduate  program  must  first  have  the  written  approval 
of  his  or  her  major  department.  Afterwards,  he  or  she  must  prcwide  an  official  transcript  of 
the  work  completed  for  the  department's  final  approval  of  the  transfer  of  credit.  Note: 
Transfer  credits  expire  six  years  after  their  completion.  Transfer  credits  will  be  credited  to 
the  degree  program  only  after  the  student  has  been  advanced  to  candidacy.  No  work 
gained  by  correspondence  courses  is  acceptable  toward  a  graduate  degree. 
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TIME  LIMITATIONS 

All  work  toward  a  master's  degree,  including  transferred  courses,  must  be  completed 
within  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  enrollment.  The  student  who  is  unable  to  com- 
plete all  degree  requirements  within  this  time  may  petition  the  Graduate  Committee  for  a 
one-year  extension. 

FLORIDA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
CERTIFICATION  REQU IREMENTS 

All  students  enrolled  in  a  state-approved  teacher  education  program,  including  school 
counseling,  must  present  passing  scores  on  all  tests  required  for  certification  as  a  require- 
ment for  program  ct)mpletion.  The  tests  required  for  certification  and  program  completion 
include  a  basic  skills/general  knowledge  test,  a  professional  skills  test,  and  a  subject  area 
test.   Students  in  Reading  Education  are  required  to  take  a  reading  state  examination  to 
obtain  certification  in  reading. 

The  examinations  required  for  certification  and  thus  program  completion  (graduation) 
must  he  determined  on  an  individual  basis.  The  only  examination  required  for  certifica- 
tion and  program  completion  for  those  candidates  who  already  hold  a  valid  Florida 
Professional  Educators  Certificate  will  be  the  appropriate  subject  area  examination. 
However,  candidates  who  do  not  hold  a  valid  Florida  Professional  Educator's  Certificate 
will  be  required  to  pass  all  certification  examinations  (general  knowledge,  professional 
skills,  and  subject  area  tests). 

APPLICATION  FOR  GRADUATION 

Degree  candidates  must  tile  an  application  for  graduation,  with  a  $100.00  fee,  no  later 
than  the  fourth  week  of  the  semester  in  which  they  expect  to  complete  their  degree 
requirements.  Students  failing  to  apply  for  graduation  by  this  time  are  subject  to  a  $25.00 
late  fee.  Students  should  tile  the  iorm  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

SEQUENCE  OF  EVENTS  LEADING  TO  A  GRADUATE 
DEGREE  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

1 .  Admission  to  a  graduate  degree  program.  See  the  Admission  Standards  section  near 
the  beginning  of  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Programs  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  any  additional  requirements  under  specific  degree  programs. 

2.  Assignment  of  an  Adviser.  Upon  application  for  admission,  each  student  is  assigned 
an  adviser.  All  programs  of  study  and  each  term's  registration  must  be  approved  by  the 
adviser. 

3.  Advancement  to  candidacy.  See  the  Advancement  to  Candidacy  section  in  the 
Graduate  and  Professional  Programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  any 
additional  requirements  under  specific  degree  program.  The  student  is        responsible 
tor  completing  all  requirements  for  advancement  before  the  specified  deadline  for  his 
or  her  program.  Failure  to  do  so  will  require  an  interruption  of  the  student's  progress. 

4.  Filing  of  approved  thesis  topic.  (Only  applies  to  MA  program).  See  the  Thesis  section 
in  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences). 

5.  Application  for  graduation.  See  the  Application  for  Graduation  section  in  the 
Graduate  and  Professional  Programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Academic  Calendar. 

6.  Application  for  examinations  (written  or  oral)  or  portfolio  defense.  See  Academic 
Calendar.  (Not  applicable  to  Counselor  Education). 

7.  Submission  of  thesis  for  approval,  it  required  by  the  program.  See  the  Thesis  section 
in  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
any  additional  requirements  under  specific  degree  program. 
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8.  Final  degree  examination  and/or  portfolio  defense.  See  the  Final  Degree  Examination 
section  in  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Programs  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  any  additional  requirements  under  specific  degree  program.  See  also  the 
Academic  Calendar. 

9.  Submission  of  corrected  thesis.  See  Academic  Calendar.    (Only  applies  to  MA  pro- 
gram). 

10.  Ordering  a  cap  and  gown.  To  he  done  in  conjunction  with  filing  for  the  degree. 

1 1 .  Commencement.  Attendance  expected. 

GRADUATE  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF 

COUNSELOR  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Counselor  Education  offers  three  Master  of  Science  Degrees:  Mental 
Health  Counseling;  Marital,  Couple,  and  Family  Counseling/Therapy;  and  School 
Counseling.  These  programs  are  accredited  by  the  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Counseling 
and  Related  Educational  Programs  (CACREP),  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools,  and  the  National  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE). 

In  addition  to  the  M.S.  in  School  Counseling,  the  Department  of  Counselor  Education 
also  offers  an  advanced  degree  in  School  Counseling,  the  Educational  Specialist  (Ed.S.) 
degree. 

Mission  and  Objectives  of  Counselor  Education 

The  mission  ot  the  Department  of  Counselor  Education  is  to  educate  all  students 
including  those  from  diverse  academic,  geographic,  religious/spiritual,  ethnic,  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  preparing  them  to  accept  their  professional  responsibilities  with  distinction. 
Students  learn  to  behave  ethically,  become  aware  of  their  professional  responsibilities  and 
their  own  personal  strengths  and  resiliency  so  that  they  apply  their  training  and  self- 
knowledge  with  a  culturally  diverse  clientele. 

Objectives  of  the  Department  of  Counselor  Education 


Objective  1 
Objective  2 
Objective  3 
Objective  4 
Objective  5 


An  ethically  informed  professional  identity 

An  awareness  of  personal  strengths  and  resiliency 

An  appreciation  of  diverse  cultures 

Critical  thinking  and  creative  expression 

Efficacious  commitment  to  professional  and  community 


Admissions  Process 

The  Graduate  Council  of  Counselor  Education  sets  the  admissions  standards  for  the 
Counselor  Education  Graduate  Program  based  on  standards  from  the  program  faculty, 
Florida  Department  of  Education,  Florida  Department  ot  Health,  and  the  Graduate 
Council  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Admission  to  the  Counselor  Education  Graduate  Program  requires  an  earned  undergrad- 
uate degree  from  a  college  or  university  accredited  by  an  appropriate  regional  association. 

Admission  to  the  Counselor  Education  Graduate  Program  requires  at  least  one  from 
Category  I  and  all  of  the  following  in  Category  11: 
Category  1 

1.  Composite  score  of  1000  on  verbal  and  quantitative  on  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  (GRE) 

2.  Score  of  50  or  higher  on  the  Miller  Analogy  Test  (MAT).  A  score  of  at  least 
410  is  required  on  tests  taken  after  October  2004. 
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3.  Undergraduate  grade  point  average  of  3.0  in  upper-division  courses 
4-  Earned  master's  degree  from  an  accredited  university 

Category  II 

1.  Application 

2.  Undergraduate  transcripts 

3.  Letters  of  recommendation 

4.  Group  interview 

5.  Technology  assessment 

6.  Passing  scores  on  the  General  Knowledge  Test  if  applying  for  the  School 
Counseling  Program 

Each  student  is  required  to  submit  scores  from  the  Graduate  Record  Exam  (GRE)  or  the 
Miller  Analogy  Test  (MAT)  for  admission  into  the  program.  However,  an  undergraduate 
grade  point  average  of  3.0  in  upper-division  courses  may  assist  a  student  whose  standard- 
ized test  scores  do  not  meet  the  minimum  criteria. 

Students  Seeking  Certification  and  Licensure 

Counselor  Education  accepts  post-baccalaureate  students  for  such  purposes  as  satisfying 
certification  or  licensure. 

Six  (6)  Hour  Rule 

Students  may  enroll  in  six  (6)  hours  ot  introductory  coursework  prior  to  admission  into 
the  graduate  program. 

ENDORSEMENT  ONLY  PROGRAMS 

Faculty 

Judith  Burnett,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
Lynn  L.  Long,  Ph.D.,  (Chair),  University  of  Florida 
David  March,  M.S.,  CAP,  LMHC,  Stetson  University 
Brigid  M.  Noonan,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland  College  Park 
Larry  Rosen,  Ed.D.,  St.  Louis  University 

If  a  person  holds  a  CACREP  accredited  master's  degree  in  any  area,  he/she  may  receive  an 
endorsement  for  another  specialty  by  completing  an  endorsement  only  program. 

Mental  Health  Counseling 

Endorsement  for  Mental  Health  Counseling 

CSL509  Individual,  Marital  &  Family  Psychotherapy  and  Psychopathology 

CSL514  Sexuality  Counseling 

CSL516  Substance  Abuse  Counseling 

CSL517  Practicum:  Mental  Health  Counseling 

CSL518  Internship  I:  Mental  Health  Counseling 

CSL519  Internship  II:  Mental  Health  Counseling 

CSL526  Foundations  of  Mental  Health  Counseling 

CSL527  Counseling  in  a  Community  Setting 

Marital.  Couple  &.  Family  Counseling/Therapy 

Endorsement  tc)r  Marital.  Couple  >St  Family  Counsel ini:/Therapy 
CSL509  Individual,  Marital  &.  Family  Psychotherapy  and  Psychopathology 
CSL510  Marriage  iSi  Relationship  Counseling  and  Therapy 
CSL51 1  Seminar:  Marital,  Couple  &.  Family  Counseling/Therapy 
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CSL514  Sexuality  Counseling 

CSL516  Substance  Abuse  Counseling 

CSL5 1 7  Practicum:  Marital,  Couple  &.  Family  Counseling/Therapy 

CSL518  Internship  I:  Marital,  Couple  &  Family  Counseling/Therapy 

CSL519  Internship  II:  Marital,  Couple  &  Family  Counseling/Therapy 

CSL521  Counseling  Children  and  Adolescents 

CSL525  Advanced  Family  Therapy  Theories  and  Techniques 

School  Counseling 

Endorsement  for  School  Counseling  for  students  who  are  certification-eligible  as  teachers 

in  the  State  of  Florida 

CSL5 1 7  Practicum:  School  Counseling 

CSL518  Internship  1:  School  Counseling 

CSL519  Internship  II:  School  Counseling 

CSL521  Counseling  Children  and  Adolescents 

CSL522  Foundations  of  School  Counseling 

CSL525  Consultation 

CSL528  Contemporary  Issues  in  School  Counseling  I 

CSL529  Contemporary  Issues  in  School  Counseling  II 

CSL530  Technology  and  the  Counselor  Educator 

Endorsement  for  School  Counseling  for  students  who  are  not  certification-eligible  as 

teachers  m  the  State  of  Florida 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  above,  the  following  courses  are  required: 

EN505      Philosophy  of  Education 

EN527  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas 

EN530      Curriculum  &.  Instruction  Development 

EN 5  74      Educational  Management  of  Diverse  Populations 

Note:  Some  of  the  courses  listed  for  each  specialty  may  have  been  required  in  the  pro- 
gram for  which  you  received  a  master's  degree.   For  example,  students  who  have  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  School  Counseling  and  desire  an  endorsement  in  Marital,  Couple  & 
Family  Counseling/Therapy  will  already  have  completed  CSL521,  Counseling  Children 
and  Adolescents.    Likewise,  students  who  have  a  master's  degree  in  Marital,  Couple  & 
Family  Counseling/Therapy  and  desire  endorsement  in  mental  health  counseling  will 
already  have  completed  CSL509,  Individual,  Marital  &  Family  Psychopathology  and 
Psychotherapy,  and  CSL516,  Substance  Abuse  Counseling. 

Internship  Opportunities 

A  practicum  or  internship  setting  is  a  public  or  private  community  agency;  elementary, 
middle,  or  secondary  school;  community  or  junior  college;  university;  or  not-for-profit  busi- 
ness; publicly  or  privately  funded  service  program;  or  other  appropriate  setting  that  accepts 
a  graduate  student  fully  enrolled  in  a  program  in  the  Stetson  University  Department  of 
Counselor  Education  for  supervised  professional  experience. 

Career  Opportunities 

Graduates  will  have  a  variety  of  careers  to  choose  from.   From  public  to  private  agencies 
and  schools;  inpatient,  outpatient  and  other  treatment  settings;  as  well  as  independent  pri- 
vate settings,  there  is  a  myriad  of  choices  that  individuals  can  pursue. 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

J.  Burnett;  L.  Long  (Chair);  D.  March;  B.  Noonan;  L.  Rosen 

The  Department  of  Counselor  Education  offers  three  Master  of  Science  Degrees:  Mental 
Health  Counseling;  Marital,  Couple,  and  Family  Counseling/Therapy;  and  School 
Counseling.  Application  guidelines  are  available  through  the  Graduate  Office  in  103  Davis 
Hall.  Applicants  are  chosen  each  semester  based  on  undergraduate  record,  Graduate 
Record  Examination  or  Miller  Analogy  Test  scores,  and  an  interview.  As  a  requirement  for 
graduation,  students  must  submit  an  academic  portfolio  according  to  Departmental  guide- 
lines for  the  three  programs. 

PROGRAM:  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
MENTAL  HEALTH  COUNSELING 

Judith  Burnett-  Program  Coordinator 

The  M.S.  in  Mental  Health  Counseling  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  as 
mental  health  counselors  in  the  community,  public  and  private  human  service  agencies, 
inpatient,  partial,  outpatient  and  other  treatment  settings,  business  and  independent  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  settings  that  provide  human  service  consulting. 

A  minimum  of  60  semester  hours  of  coursework  is  required,  45  hours  are  considered  core 
courses,  15  hours  are  earned  in  practicum  and  internship.  Students  must  defend  a  portfolio 
of  their  learning  experiences  as  the  capstone  project  to  complete  the  degree. 

[Core  Courses  (45  hours)] 

CSL501        Evaluation  and  Assessment  3 

CSL502        Legal,  Ethical,  and  Professional  Issues  in 

Counseling  3 

CSL503        Human  Relations  Methods  &.  Skills  3 

CSL504       Group  Counseling  3 

CSL505        Theories  of  Counseling  3 

CSL506        Human  Development  3 

CSL507       Career  Counseling  3 

CSL508        Family  Systems  3 
CSL509        Individual,  Marital,  &.  Family  Psychopathology  and 

Psychotherapy  3 

CSL513        Multicultural  Counseling  and  Psychosocial  Theory  3 

CSL514       Sexuality  Counseling  3 

CSL5 1 5        Statistical  Analysis  and  Research  Design  3 

CSL516       Substance  Abuse  Counseling  3 

CSL526        Foundations  of  Mental  Health  Counseling  3 

CSL527        Counseling  in  a  Community  Setting  3 

[Practicum  and  Internship  ( 1 5  hours)] 

CSL517        Practicum:  Mental  Health  Counseling  3 

CSL518        Internship  1:   Mental  Health  Counseling  6 

CSL519        Internship  II:   Mental  Health  Counseling  6 
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PROGRAM:  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN 

MARITAL,  COUPLE  AND  FAMILY 

COUNSELING/THERAPY 

Lynn  L.  Long  -  Program  Coordinator 

The  M.S.  in  Marital,  Couple  and  Family  Counseling/Therapy  is  designed  to  train  thera- 
pists for  roles  in  community  agencies,  hospital,  churches,  businesses,  family  treatment  cen- 
ters, and  private  practice  settings. 

A  minimum  of  60  semester  hours  of  coursework  is  required  which  contains  practicum 
and  internship  experiences.   Students  must  defend  a  portfolio  of  their  learning  experiences 
as  the  capstone  project  to  complete  the  degree.  Of  the  60  hours,  5 1  are  considered  core 
courses,  and  9  hours  are  earned  in  practicum  and  internship. 

[Core  Courses  (51  hours)] 

CSL501  Evaluation  and  Assessment  3 

CSL502  Legal,  Ethical,  and  Professional  Issues  in  Counseling  3 

CSL503  Human  Relations  Methods  &.  Skills  3 

CSL504  Group  Counseling  3 

CSL505  Theories  of  Counseling  3 

CSL506  Human  Development  3 

CSL507  Career  Counseling  3 

CSL508  Family  Systems  3 

CSL509  Individual,  Marital,  &  Family  Psychopathology  and 

Psychotherapy  3 

CSL510  Marriage  and  Relationship  Counseling  3 

CSL51 1  Seminar  in  Marital,  Couple,  &  Family  Counseling/Therapy  3 

CSL5I3  Multicultural  Counseling  and  Psychosocial  Theory  3 

CSL514  Sexuality  Counseling  3 

CSL515  Statistical  Analysis  and  Research  Design  3 

CSL516  Substance  Abuse  Counseling  3 

CSL521  Counseling  Children  &.  Adolescents  3 

CSL525  Advanced  Family  Therapy  Theories  &  Techniques  3 

[Practicum  and  Internship  (9  hours)] 

CSL517        Practicum:   Marital,  Couple  and  Family 

Counseling/Therapy  3 

CSL518        Internship  1:   Marital,  Couple  and  Family 

Counseling/Therapy  3 

CSL519        Internship  11:   Marital,  Couple  and  Family 

Counseling/Therapy  3 

PROGRAM:  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
SCHOOL  COUNSELING 

Brigid  M.  Noonan  -  Program  Coordinator 

The  Master  of  Science  in  School  Counseling  program  prepares  school  counselors  for 
positions  in  public  or  private  elementary,  middle,  or  secondary  schools.  The  program  is  sys- 
temically  oriented  and  designed  to  promote  a  family  strength  focused  approach,  a  collabo- 
rative assessment  and  intervention  model  between  parents  and  children  and  their  school 
systems. 
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For  students  who  are  teacher  certification-ehgible  in  the  State  of  Florida,  there  are  57 
required  hours,  48  hours  are  considered  core  courses,  and  9  hours  are  earned  in  practicum 
and  internship  experience: 

[Core  Courses  (48  hours)] 

CSL501        Evaluation  and  Assessment  3 

CSL502        Lc^al,  Ethical,  and  Professional  Issues  in 

Counseling  3 

CSL503        Human  Relations  Methods  &  Skills  3 

CSL504       Group  Counseling  3 

CSL505        Theories  of  Counseling  3 

CSL506        Human  Development  3 

CSL507        Career  Counseling  3 

CSL508        Family  Systems  3 
CSL513        Multicultural  Counseling  &.  Psychosocial 

Theory'  3 

CSL515        Statistical  Analysis  iSi  Research  Design  ^ 

CSL521        Counseling  Children  &.  Adolescents  3 

CSL522        Foundations  of  School  Counseling  3 

CSL524       Consultation  3 

CSL528        Contemporary  Issues  in  School  Counseling  I  3 

CSL529        Contemporary  Issues  in  School  Counseling  II  3 

CSL530        Technology  and  the  Counselor  Educator  3 

(Practicum  61  Internship  (9  hours)] 

CSL517        Practicum;  School  Counseling  3 

CSL5I8        Internship  I:   School  Counseling  3 

CSL519        Internship  II:   School  Counseling  3 

For  students  who  are  not  teacher  certification-eligible  in  the  State  of  Florida,  the  follow- 
ing additional  courses  are  required: 

EN505  Philosophy  of  Education  3 

EN527         Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas  3 

EN574  Educational  Management  of  Diverse  Populations  3 

PROGRAM:  EDUCATIONAL  SPECIALIST  IN 
SCHOOL  COUNSELING 

Brigid  M.  Noonan  -  Program  Coordinator 

In  addition  to  the  M.S.  and  endorsement  programs  offered,  the  Department  of 
Counselor  Education  also  offers  an  advanced  degree  in  School  Counseling,  the 
Educational  Specialist  (Ed.S.)  degree.  The  specialist  degree  program  consisting  of  30 
semester  hours  is  designed  for  students  to  gain  further  specialization  as  professional  coun- 
selors and  to  develop  leadership  within  their  career  settings.  This  program  of  study  is 
intended  for  individuals  who  hold  Master's  level  certification  in  school  counseling. 
Graduates  typically  are  employed  in  schools.  Requirements  include  a  practicum  and  an 
action  research  project  related  to  school  counseling.  Students  complete  the  practica  in 
settings  related  to  their  career  goals.  The  action  research  is  presented  to  the  faculty  as  the 
culminating  experience. 
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[Core  Courses  (30  hours)] 

CSL620  Advanced  Theories  and  Practice  of  Group  Facilitation 

CSL62 1  Advanced  Appraisal  Techniques 

CSL622  Program  Evaluation 

CSL623  Accountability  and  the  School  Counselor 

CSL624  Theory  and  Practice  of  Counseling  Supervision 

CSL625  Survey  of  Exceptional  Student  Education 

CSL626  Diagnosis  and  Psychopathology 

CSL627  Practicum  in  Counseling 

CSL628  Seminar  in  Counselor  Education 

CSL629  Field  Research  Project 


Course  Offerings 

CSL501     Evaluation  and  Assessment  (3).   This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  an 
understanding  of  individual,  couple,  family,  group  and  environmental/community 
approaches  to  assessment  and  evaluation.  The  course  will  provide  the  information  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  history,  use,  and  purpose  of  evaluation  instruments  commonly  uti- 
lized by  counseling  professionals.   Basic  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics  and  measure- 
ment concepts  will  also  be  included.  A  major  component  of  this  course  will  provide  stu- 
dents with  the  opportunity  to  acquire  skills  necessary  for  conducting  basic  assessments. 
Principles  and  ethics  of  diagnosis,  formal,  and  informal  assessments  and  overview  of  intelli- 
gence, aptitude,  interest,  achievement,  personality  and  cognitive  status  will  he  provided. 

CSL502     Legal,  Ethical,  &  Professional  Issues  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  overview 
of  professional  counseling  including  codes  of  ethics,  legal  considerations,  standards  of 
preparations,  certifications  and  licensing,  role  identity  of  counselors,  and  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  counseling  organizations.  The  role  of  counselors  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  all 
clients,  by  emphasizing  the  inherent  dignity,  worth,  and  equality  of  all  persons  will  be 
emphasized.  The  primary  focus  of  the  course  will  be  on  the  legal,  ethical,  and  professional 
issues  for  counselors.   The  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  process  of  decision-making  guid- 
ed by  ethics  and  social  responsibility. 

CSL503  Human  Relations  Methods  and  Skills  (3).  This  is  a  workshop-centered,  practice-oriented 
course  to  provide  students  with  cognitive,  behavioral  and  affective  training.  The  objectives 
of  this  training  are  to  develop  the  skills  needed  to  communicate  and  maintain  essential 
dimensions  of  the  helping  relationship  and  to  explore  and  clarify  client  concerns.  Students 
will  gain  awareness  of  the  invitational  skills,  processing,  personalization,  and  conceptualiza- 
tion skills.  Procedures  include  activities  designed  to  help  students  conceptualize  a  systemic 
framework  for  the  counseling  process  with  an  understanding  ot  strategies  conducive  to  pro- 
moting dignity  of  all  persons. 

CSL504     Group  Counseling  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  information 
necessary  to  understand  the  development  of  effective  group  facilitation  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  organizing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  groups.  Theoretical  and  experiential 
understanding  of  group  dynamics  will  be  addressed.  Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  group  dynamics  unique  to  each  of  the  4  group  specialties:  task 
groups,  psychoeducational  (classroom  guidance  groups),  counseling  groups,  and  therapy 
groups.  The  value  of  diverse  persons  and  differing  ideas  in  group  work  will  be  illuminated. 

CSL505     Theories  of  Counseling  (3).  This  course  provides  an  overview  of  the  major  theories  of 
counseling  and  personality,  which  form  the  basis  for  application  in  counseling  and  psy- 
chotherapy Personal  assumptions  regarding  human  nature  and  behaviors  are  examined 
along  with  some  specific  therapeutic  styles  and  techniques. 
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CSL506     Human  Development  (3).  This  course  addresses  major  theories  of  human  development 

across  the  lifespan.  It  is  designed  to  examine  human  development  issues  from  a  multicultur- 
al perspective.  The  course  addresses  the  cognitive,  socio-emotional,  and  physical  nature 
and  needs  of  individuals  at  all  developmental  levels.  Theories  of  learning  and  personality 
development  are  addressed.  Tasks  related  to  normal  development,  prevention,  early  inter- 
vention, and  counseling  are  addressed.  Issues  of  family  development  and  transitions  are 
addressed  from  a  systemic  perspective. 

CSL507     Career  Counseling  (3).    Factors  contrihuting  to  career  development  that  must  be  consid- 
ered by  counselors  as  they  assist  clients  with  career  planning  and  decision-making  process 
will  be  addressed.  Career  guidance  models,  and  strategies  for  various  client  groups  will  be 
presented.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  understanding  the  interrelationship  between  and 
among  work,  family,  and  other  life  roles,  including  the  impact  of  gender  and  diversity  in 
career  development.  Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  awareness  of  the  counseling 
skills  necessary  to  address  personal  issues  that  emerge  in  career  life. 

CSL508     Family  Systems  (3).   This  course  provides  analysis  of  the  theory  and  research  in  marriage 
and  family  interaction  and  communication  patterns.  Conceptualization  of  family  dynamics 
is  accomplished  through  integration  of  systems  theory,  family  subsystems,  the  developmen- 
tal stages  of  family  life,  and  the  interaction  of  the  family  in  the  larger  community  and 
social  systems. 

CSL509     Individual,  Marital,  &  Family  Psychopathology  and  Psychotherapy  (3).   This  course 
provides  an  overview  of  theory,  research  and  practice  related  to  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  individual,  marital  and  family  psychopathology.  Specific  attention  is  paid  to 
understanding  interlocking  pathology.  The  diagnostic  categories  of  the  DSM  IV-TR  are 
examined  as  well  as  physiological,  behavioral,  social,  cognitive  and  systems  perspectives  of 
dysfunction.   Patterns  of  dysfunctional  and  functional  individual,  marital,  sexual  and  family 
behaviors  and  interactions  are  assessed  and  analyzed  through  an  examination  of  theories, 
case  studies,  research,  applied  literature  and  specific  therapeutic  techniques. 

CSL510     Marriage  and  Relationship  Counseling  (3).   This  course  provides  an  understanding  of  the 
coupling  process  including  dimensions  of  communication,  developmental  sequences  and 
family  of  origin  issues,  intimacy,  sexuality,  and  marital  conflicts.  Treatment  planning  and 
therapeutic  strategies  are  emphasized. 

CSL511     Marital,  Couple,  and  Family  Counseling/Therapy  Seminar  (3).  This  course  aims  to 
introduce  students  specializing  in  the  practice  of  marital,  couple,  and  family 
counseling/therapy  to  pertinent  legal  issues  and  professional  trends  in  the  field.  The  thera- 
pist's role  will  be  explored  within  the  framework  of  legal  and  community  systems  and  will 
also  address  the  therapists  role  related  to  divorce,  child  custody,  mediation,  domestic  vio- 
lence, family  business  consultation  and  organizational  consultation. 

CSL513     Multicultural  Counseling  and  Psychosocial  Therapy  (3).  This  course  addresses  the  influ- 
ence of  culture,  e.g.,  ethnicity,  religion,  nationality,  age,  gender,  sexual  orientation,  mental 
and  physical  characteristics,  education,  family  influences,  on  the  provision  of  counseling 
services.  This  course  is  designed  to  evaluate  societal  trends,  human  roles,  subgroups,  norms, 
diversity  of  lifestyle,  and  communication  patterns.  The  course  also  emphasizes  the  exami- 
natiiin  of  personal  and  institutional  prejudice,  bias,  oppression,  and  discrimination  as  well 
as  psychosocial  theories  of  multicultural  counseling  and  identity  development.   Students 
will  develop  and  increase  personal  awareness  of  cultural  issues  and  professional  multicultur- 
al counseling  competencies  as  well  as  gain  insight  into  one's  own  assumptions,  values, 
beliefs,  and  expectations  about  self  and  others  as  a  means  ot  working  more  effectively  with 
diverse  populations. 

CSL514     Sexuality  Counseling  (3).   This  course  is  designed  to  explore  the  biopsychosocial  aspects 
oi  human  sexuality.   Healthy  sexual  functioning  is  reviewed  as  well  as  the  assessment  and 
treatment  of  sexuality  dysfunctions  and  disorders.  Students  will  address  personal  attitudes, 
beliefs,  and  biases  regarding  sexuality  and  will  consider  appropriate  assessment  and  treat- 
ment strategies  based  on  the  role  of  relational  structure,  age,  gender,  physical  status, 
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ethnicity,  and  sexual  orientation.    Ethical  and  legal  considerations  regarding  the  client- 
therapist  relationship  will  also  be  discussed. 

CSL515     Statistical  Analysis  and  Research  Design  (3).   This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an 

overview  of  basic  statistical  concepts  and  elements  of  research  design  which  students  will 
utilize  to  evaluate  studies  in  counseling  and  therapy.  The  course  will  cover  the  principles 
(and  specific  types)  of  experimental  design.  The  students  will  learn  which  statistical  analy- 
sis is  associated  with  each  type  of  design  and  why.  The  students  will  also  be  exposed  to 
some  of  the  problems  with  statistical  hypothesis  testing.  Students  will  also  learn  principles 
and  processes  of  needs  assessment  and  program  evaluation. 

CSL516     Substance  Abuse  Counseling  (3).   This  course  is  an  overview  oi  the  actions,  uses,  and 

side  effects  of  psychoactive  drugs.   In  addition,  the  course  explores  etiology,  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention, referral,  and  treatment  of  substance  abuse  and  addictive  disorders 

CSL5 17-30        Practicum:    Mental  Health  Counseling  (3).  This  course  is  a  multi-dimensional 

course  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  competencies  in 
counseling  skills  in  a  practical  setting.  Students  critique  and  receive  feedback 
through  peer  interaction  in  a  group  setting,  receive  individual  and  group  supervision 
and  participate  in  weekly  seminars.  Students  are  expected  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate effective  counseling  skills  based  on  personal  strengths  and  ethical  and  profes- 
sional principles.   Students  complete  200  hours  of  which  80  hours  are  direct  client 
contact;  the  remaining  hours  are  comprised  of  activities  typically  conducted  by  men- 
tal health  counselors. 

CSL5 17-31        Practicum:    Marital,  Couple,  and  Family  Counseling/Therapy  (3).  This  course  is  a 
multi-Jimensional  course  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  devel- 
op competencies  in  counseling  skills  in  a  practical  setting.   Students  critique  and 
receive  feedback  through  peer  interaction  in  a  group  setting,  receive  individual  and 
group  supervision  and  participate  in  weekly  seminars.   Students  are  expected  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  effective  counseling  skills  based  on  personal  strengths  and 
ethical  and  professional  principles.  Students  complete  100  hours  of  which  40  hours 
are  direct  client  contact;  the  remaining  hours  are  comprised  of  activities  typically 
conducted  by  marital,  couple,  and  family  counselor/therapists. 

CSL517-33  Practicum:  School  Counseling  (3).  Supervised  counseling  practices  involving  both 
individuals  and  groups  and  emphasizing  the  use  of  video  and  audio  tapes  are  the  focus 
of  this  clinical  experience.  Students,  under  supervision,  will  implement  theoretical 
knowledge  about  counseling,  assessment,  evaluation  to  the  actual  practice  of  a  school 
setting.  Opportunities  to  learn  with  and  learn  from  diverse  individuals  will  be  offered. 
Students  will  begin  to  apply  theoretical  knowledge  about  counseling  to  actual  prac- 
tice by  fostering  constructive  partnerships  with  parents,  guardians,  families,  and  com- 
munities in  order  to  promote  each  student's  academic,  career,  and  personal/  social 


CSL5 18-30        Internship  II:    Mental  Health  Counseling  (6).   Supervised  field  work  in  counseling. 
Internship  is  a  multi-dimensional  course  including  a  counseling  field  experience  on 
site  at  an  agency  or  institution  and  an  ongoing  Analysis  of  Practice  Seminar.  The 
Seminar  consists  of  two  parts:  supervision  and  analysis  of  on-site  practice  and  a  pro- 
fessional seminar.  Students  must  complete  400  hours  of  which  160  hours  are  direct 
client  contact;  the  remaining  hours  are  comprised  of  a  variety  of  activities  conducted 
by  mental  health  counselors. 

CSL5 18-31        Internship  I:  Marital,  Couple,  and  Family  Counseling/Therapy  (3).  Supervised 

field  work  in  counseling.  Internship  is  a  multi-dimensional  course  including  a  coun- 
seling field  experience  on  site  at  an  agency  or  institution  and  an  ongoing  Analysis  of 
Practice  Seminar.  The  Seminar  consists  of  two  parts:  supervision  and  analysis  of  on- 
site  practice  and  a  professional  seminar.  Students  must  complete  300  hours  of  which 
120  hours  are  direct  client  contact;  the  remaining  hours  are  comprised  of  a  variety  of 
activities  conducted  by  marital,  couple,  and  family  counselors/therapists. 
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CSL5 18-34        Internship  I:    School  CounseUng  (3).   Supervised  counseling  practices  and  compre- 
hensive guidance  activities  in  an  approved  school  setting  are  the  core  focus  of  the 
school  counseling  internship.  Students,  under  supervision,  will  implement  theoretical 
knowledge  about  counseling,  assessment,  and  evaluation  to  the  actual  practice  of  a 
school  setting.  Students  will  be  provided  with  opportunities  to  learn  from  and  learn 
with  diverse  populations.  Students  will  also  have  opportunities  to  apply  the  most 
comprehensive  and  up-to-date  knowledge  available  m  the  field  of  counseling. 

CSL5 19-30        Internship  II:  Mental  Health  Counseling  (6).   Supervised  field  work  in  counseling, 
internship  is  a  multi-dimensional  course  including  a  counseling  field  experience  on 
site  at  an  agency  or  institution  and  an  ongoing  Analysis  of  Practice  Seminar.  The 
Seminar  consists  of  two  parts:  supervision  and  analysis  of  on-site  practice  and  a  pro- 
fessional seminar.  Students  must  complete  400  hours  of  which  160  are  direct  client 
contact;  the  remaining  hours  are  comprised  of  a  variety  of  activities  conducted  by 
mental  health  counselors. 

CSL5 19-31         Internship  II:  Marital,  Couple,  and  Family  Counseling/Therapy  (3).  Supervised 

field  work  in  counseling.  Internship  is  a  multi-dimensional  course  including  a  coun- 
seling field  experience  on  site  at  an  agency  or  institution  and  an  ongoing  Analysis  of 
Practice  Seminar.  The  Seminar  consists  of  two  parts:  supervision  and  analysis  of  on- 
site  practice  and  a  professional  seminar.  Students  must  complete  300  hours  of  which 
120  are  direct  client  contact;  the  remaining  hours  are  comprised  of  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties conducted  by  marital,  couple,  and  family  counselor/therapists. 

CSL5 19-33        Internship  II:  School  Counseling  (3).   Supervised  counseling  practices  and  compre- 
hensive guidance  activities  in  an  approved  school  setting  are  the  core  focus  of  the 
school  counseling  internship.  Students,  under  the  supervision,  will  implement  theo- 
retical knowledge  about  counseling,  assessment,  evaluation  to  the  actual  practice  of  a 
school  setting.  Students  will  be  provided  with  opportunities  to  learn  from  and  learn 
with  diverse  populations.  Students  will  also  have  opportunities  to  apply  most  compre- 
hensive and  up  to  date  knowledge  available  in  the  field  of  counseling 

CSL521     Counseling  Children  and  Adolescents  (3).   This  course  provides  an  overview  of  theories 
and  research  pertinent  to  counseling  children  and  adolescents.  Factors  that  promote  and 
hinder  healthy  human  development  will  be  studied.  Students  will  be  provided  with  infor- 
mation regarding  assessment,  counseling  process,  and  evaluation  process  unique  to  working 
with  children  and  adolescents.  Multicultural  dynamics  will  be  addressed.   Procedures 
include  activities  designed  to  help  students  conceptualize  an  ecosystemic  framework  for  the 
counseling  process. 

CSL522     Foundations  of  School  Counseling  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  information 

about  the  structure,  administratK)n  and  organization  of  counseling  programs  in  schools  and 
agencies.   It  contains  an  overview  of  the  historical  and  professional  issues  in  the  field 

CSL524     Consultation  (3).  This  course  provides  an  overview  of  theories  of  consultation  as  well  as 
methods  and  techniques  of  consultation  with  parents,  teachers,  administrators  and  business 
leaders.  Understanding  of  multicultural  dynamics  and  valuing  diversity  is  emphasized. 
Opportunities  that  teach  students  about  the  continuing  need  tor  personal  and  professional 
growth  are  offered. 

CSL525     Advanced  Family  Therapy  Theory  and  Techniques  (3).  This  course  provides  advanced 
analysis  of  family  systems  theory,  research  in  marriage  and  family  therapy  literature,  study 
of  current  trends  in  the  field  and  the  application  ot  these  elements  to  innovative  treatment 
strategies  and  interventions.   Students  will  receive  feedback  on  skills  demonstrated  in  sim- 
ulated counseling  sessions  as  well  as  from  live  supervision  in  a  clinical  setting. 

CSL526     Foundations  of  Mental  Health  Counseling  (3).   This  course  examines  the  historical, 

philo.sophical,  .societal,  cultural,  economic  and  pt>litical  dimensions  of  mental  health  coun- 
seling.  Roles,  functions,  and  professional  duties  ot  mental  health  coun.selors  will  be 
explored  within  structures  and  operations  of  professional  organizations.  Attention  is  given 
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to  the  implications  of  professional  issues  unique  to  mental  health  counselors  including 
recognition,  reimbursement,  right  to  practice,  core  provider  status,  practice  privileges  with- 
in managed  care  systems  and  expert  witness  status.  Sociocultural,  demographic  and  life 
style  diversity  relevant  to  mental  health  counseling  will  also  be  addressed. 

CSL527     Counseling  in  a  Community  Setting  (3).  This  course  explores  typical  client  characteris- 
tics of  communities  served  by  a  wide  spectrum  of  institutions  and  agencies  that  offer  coun- 
seling services  in  diverse  communities.  Models,  methods,  and  principles  of  program  devel- 
opment and  service  delivery  based  on  human  and  organizational  development  assumptions 
will  be  emphasized.    Students  will  develop  a  knowledge  and  skills  base  that  will  include, 
hut  not  be  limited  to,  prevention  models,  implementation  of  support  groups,  peer  facilita- 
tion training,  parent  education,  career  information  and  counseling  services  and  encourage- 
ment of  self  help  for  clients.  Students  will  develop  skills  and  effective  strategies  for  client 
advocacy  in  public  policy,  consultation,  outreach  and  promotion  of  community  mental 
health  while  focusing  on  culturally  diverse  populations. 

CSL528     Contemporary  Issues  in  School  Counseling  I  (3).  This  course  will  provide  school  coun- 
selors with  information  on  topics  that  are  current  and  relevant  in  the  field  of  school  coun- 
seling. Emphasis  on  the  importance  of  assessment  and  organization  and  the  opportunity 
for  students  and  practicing  counselors  to  study  and  evaluate  what  activities  school  coun- 
selors are  currently  engaged  in  and  consideration  of  strategies  to  deal  with  students,  fami- 
lies, and  the  larger  school  system.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  course,  participants  will  under- 
stand the  myriad  of  services  available  in  schools  not  as  separate  tools  to  use  with  categories 
of  students,  but  as  a  whole  to  help  ensure  an  excellent  education  for  all  students  whether 
they  are  categorized  as  regular  students  or  students  with  diverse  or  special  needs. 

CSL529     Contemporary  Issues  in  School  Counseling  II  (3)^  This  course  is  designed  to  enable 

school  counselors  to  engage  in  strategic  planning  to  improve  the  developmental  compre- 
hensive school  counseling  program.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  practical  application  of 
planning  skills  to  assess,  evaluate,  and  improve  the  functioning  of  the  comprehensive 
school  counseling  program  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  elementary,  middle, 
and  high  schools.   Issues  such  as  ESE  and  the  lEP  process,  course  scheduling,  and  managing 
time  constraints  will  be  examined.   Students  will  also  become  more  familiar  with  other  suc- 
cessful P-12  developmental  comprehensive  school  counseling  programs. 

CSL530     Technology  and  the  Counselor  Educator  (3).  This  course  will  examine  the  importance  of 
increasing  technology  skills  in  the  field  of  counseling.  Assisting  counselors  in  recognizing 
the  benefits  of  utilizing  technology  in  many  areas  of  their  job  and  increasing  their  resource 
base  to  assist  all  clients  will  be  addressed.  Examination  of  information  retrieval  and  dis- 
semination, college  and  career  exploration,  counseling  interventions,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  networks  of  support  and  communication  and  their  relationship  to  technology  will 
also  be  addressed  in  terms  of  how  these  skills  can  significantly  alter  the  work  of  counselors. 

CSL585     Independent  Study. 

CSL620     Advanced  Theories  and  Practice  of  Group  Facilitation  (3).  This  course  is  designed  for 
group  work  practitioners  who  facilitate  groups.    Students  will  learn,  through  a  supervised 
group  facilitation  experience,  how  to  further  develop,  implement,  and  evaluate  groups, 
beyond  master's  level  training.  Class  content  will  focus  on  helping  students  put  group  the- 
ory and  research  into  practice.   Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  helping  students  learn  how  to 
balance  content  and  process  of  group  facilitation  and  develop  the  leadership  skills  that  are 
congruent  with  the  group  goals  and  outcomes. 

CSL621     Advanced  Appraisal  Techniques  (3).  This  course  will  further  examine  how  to  interpret 
and  utilize  assessment  measures  for  counselors  who  work  in  schools,  organizations,  and 
business.  Consideration  of  historical,  legal,  ethical,  and  cultural  issues  surrounding  the 
assessment  process  will  also  be  examined. 
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CSL622     Program  Evaluation  (3).  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  counselors  who  work  in 
organizations  such  as  schools,  communities,  and  business,  with  advanced  skills  in  systems 
thinking  for  implementing  organizational  change.   Focus  will  be  placed  on  systemic  needs 
assessment,  program  design,  implementation,  and  evaluation.   Leadership  skills  conducive 
to  working  in  organizational  settings  will  be  addressed. 

CSL623     Accountability  and  the  School  Counselor  (3).   This  course  will  examine  in-depth  the 

American  School  Counseling  Association's  collaborative  national  model  of  school  counsel- 
ing programs.   Strategies  to  connect  the  developmental  school  counseling  program  to  the 
mission  of  the  school,  connecting  school  counseling  with  current  educational  reform 
movements,  and  how  to  foster  student  success  and  achievement  will  he  studied. 

CSL624     Theory  and  Practice  of  Counselor  Supervision  (3).     This  course  emphasizes  a  develop- 
mental approach  to  the  fundamentals  of  clinical  supervision.   Students  will  gain  exposure 
to  theory,  process,  content  factor  methods  of  intervention,  and  outcome  measures  relevant 
to  the  supervisory  relationships.   Ethics  and  appropriate  professional  orientation  will  he 
addressed  through  supervisory  experiences  with  graduate  student  interns. 

CSL625     Survey  of  Exceptional  Student  Education  (3).   This  course  will  examine  the  major  types 
of  exceptionalities  and  their  impact  on  the  learning  process.  Legal  mandates  that  relate  to 
the  field  of  special  education  will  also  be  addressed.  The  role  of  counselors  in  the  class- 
room, school,  and  community  approaches  for  developing  pro-social  behavior  will  be  cov- 
ered, as  well  as  strategies  for  communicating  and  working  with  families  of  exceptional  stu- 
dents. 

CSL626     Diagnosis  and  Psychopathology  (3).  This  course  provides  an  overview  of  theory,  research 
and  practice  related  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  individual,  marital  and  family  psy- 
chopathology. Specific  attention  is  paid  to  understanding  interlocking  pathology.  TTie  diag- 
nostic categories  of  the  DSM  IV-TR  are  examined  as  well  as  physiological,  behavioral, 
social,  cognitive  and  systems  perspectives  of  dysfunction.  Patterns  of  dysfunctional  and 
functional  individual,  marital,  sexual  and  family  behaviors  and  interactions  are  assessed 
and  analyzed  through  an  examination  of  theories,  case  studies,  research,  applied  literature 
and  specific  therapeutic  techniques 

CSL627     Practicum  in  Counseling  (3).   This  course  is  designed  for  students  to  participate  in  work 
experience  under  supervision  in  a  setting  appropriate  to  the  student's  professional  objective 
in  providing  counseling  services. 

CSL628     Seminar  in  Counselor  Education  (3).   This  course  will  provide  current  topics  and  issues 
related  to  the  field  ot  counselor  education.  Examples  of  topics  include  multicultural  coun- 
seling, the  counseling  relationship,  grief  therapy,  play  therapy,  bullying,  psychopharmacolo- 
gy,  and  working  with  families. 

CSL629     Field  Research  Project  (3).   The  supervised  graduate  research  project  is  undertaken  to 

provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  undertake  an  intensive,  in-depth  work  of  schol- 
arship in  the  field  of  counseling.  The  final  product  is  an  original  contribution  to  the  pro- 
fession and  will  be  presented  during  a  research  colloquium. 

GRADUATE  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  0¥  ENGLISH 

Stetson's  Master  of  Arts  program  in  English  offers  flexibility  for  students  with  a  variety 
of  goals,  from  personal  enrichment  to  preparation  for  secondary  or  community  college 
teaching  or  admission  to  doctoral  studies.  Candidates  for  the  M.A.  in  English  must  com- 
plete 6  core  credits  (the  Graduate  Colloquium,  which  is  an  intensive  study  of  critical 
methodology  and  professional  issues;  and  a  Master's  thesis  of  puhlishable  length  and  quali- 
ty), 9  additional  credits  at  the  600  level,  and  another  15  credits  at  the  500  or  600  level.  At 
least  one  course  must  be  chosen  in  each  of  four  areas  (Period  Studies;  Genre  or  Major 
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Author;  Theory/Criticism/Studies  in  Language;  Ethnic/Multicultural/Postcolonial 
Literature  or  Women  and  Gender  Study),  and  reading  proficiency  in  a  modem  language 
must  be  demonstrated.  Though  the  specific  course  of  study  is  individualized,  each  candi- 
date for  the  Master's  degree  is  expected  to  demonstrate  advanced  skill  in  reading  literature, 
in  responding  to  texts  orally  and  in  writing  from  informed  theoretical  perspectives,  and  in 
researching  critical  contexts. 

I.       M.A.  in  English 

Credit  Hours 


EH600  Graduate  Colloquium 

EH699  Thesis 

Three  additional  courses  at  the 

600  level 

Five  courses  at  the  500  level 

or  above 


3 
3 

9 

15 


Total  hours 


30 


Students  must  take  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  these  areas: 

a.  Period  Study 

b.  Genre  Study  or  Author  Studies 

c.  Theory  and  Criticism  or  Studies  in  Language 

d.  Ethnic/Multicultural/Post-Colonial  Literature  or  Women  and  Gender  Studies 
or  Popular  Literature 

Students  must  demonstrate  reading  skills  in  Spanish,  German,  or  French. 
After  completing  15  hours,  students  will  apply  for  candidacy  by  submitting  a 
planned  program  of  study  and  certification  of  language  proficiency. 

Course  Offerings 

Graduate  courses  listed  below  will  be  taught  at  the  500  level  if  cross-listed  with  upper- 
division  classes. 

EH600      Graduate  Colloquium  (3).  A  required  lecture/discussion  foundations  course  designed  to 

extend  the  student's  familiarity  with  the  concepts  and  general  approaches  to  graduate  level 
literar>'  study;  to  advance  abilities  in  reading  texts  and  in  literary  research  and  writing. 
Offered  ever^'  third  semester. 

EH602       Studies  in  the  English  Language  (3).  Grammar  or  History  of  the  English  Language. 

EH609      Special  Methods  and  Materials  in  Teaching  High  School  and  Middle  School  English  (3). 

EH621       Author  Studies  (3).  Focuses  on  the  work  of  a  single  author  or  a  closely  connected  group  of 
authors. 

EH625       World  Literature  (3).  Focuses  on  a  variety  of  literature  from  around  the  world.    Texts  will 
be  caught  in  English  translation. 

EH631       Period  Studies  (3).  Focuses  on  literature  from  a  single  historical  or  literary-historical  era. 

EH641       History  of  Theory  and  Criticism  (3).  Focuses  on  Western  ideas  about  the  writing,  read- 
ing, and  interpretation  of  literary'  texts.  Typically  the  course  will  provide  an  overview  from 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present. 

EH642       Issues  in  Theory  and  Criticism  (3).  Focuses  on  a  single  i.ssue  or  movement  in  literary  the- 
ory and  criticism. 
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EH643       History  and  Theory  of  Rhetoric  (3).  Focuses  on  Western  rhetorical  history*  and  theory, 
moving  from  classical  through  Romantic  to  modem  eras.  Course  examines  contributions 
made  by  major  figures  (such  as  Plato,  Coleridge,  Niet::sche,  and  Cixous)  and  issues  of 
authority  in  discourse. 

EH65 1       Multicultural  and  Ethnic  Studies  (3).  FiKuses  on  issues,  history,  and  aesthetics  of  one  or 
more  ethnic  literatures. 

EH652       Women  and  Gender  Studies  (3).  Focuses  on  women  and  gender  issues. 

EH654       Post-Colonial  Literature  (3).  FtKuses  on  the  literatures  in  English  that  reflect  or  respond 
to  a  histor>  ot  colonization.  Examples  might  include  Twentieth-Centur>'  Canadian 
Literature,  Caribbean  Literature,  or  The  Colonial  Experience. 

EH661       Theme  Study  (3).  Focuses  on  a  single  theme  or  topic.  Examples  might  include  Realism  in 

Literature  or  The  Frontier  in  American  Literature. 

EH6471     Genre  Studies  (3).  Focuses  on  a  particular  genre. 

EH685,686        Independent  Study. 

EH699      Thesis  (3).  A  scholarly  paper  of  publishable  quality,  researched  and  directed  under  a  pro- 
fessor chosen  by  the  student,  on  a  mutually  agreed  upon  topic. 

EHCW5 1 1         Creative  Non-Fiction  (3).  A  workshop  in  various  non-fiction  prose  techniques  using 
a  variety'  of  transactional,  expressive,  and  poetic  modes.   Permission  of  instructor 
required. 

EHCW513         Fiction  (3).  A  genre-specific  creative  writing  workshop  in  which  students  develop 
their  skills  in  fiction.   Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

EHCW514         Poetry  Workshop  (3).  A  genre-specific  creative  writing  workshop  in  which  students 
develop  their  skills  in  poetry-.    Permission  of  instructor  required. 

EHCW515         Playwriting/Screenwriting  (3).  A  genre-specific  creative  writing  workshop  in  which 
students  develop  their  skills  in  pla\'writing/screenwriting.   Permission  of  instructor 
required. 

EHCW516         Multi-genre  Creative  Writing  (3).  A  workshop  in  which  students  develop  their  skills 
in  such  genres  as  poetry,  fiction,  and  other  non-expository  writing.  Permission  of 

instructor  required. 

EHCW517         Advanced  Creative  Writing  (3).  A  genre-specific  advanced  course  for  students  who 
have  already  completed  one  course  in  that  genre.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 

EHCW518         Advanced  Open-Genre  Workshop  (3).   For  students  who  have  already  completed 

two  courses  in  a  genre.  This  prerequisite  may  be  met  either  by  two  courses  in  a  single 
genre  (Poetr>-,  Fiction,  Dramatic  Writing,  Creative  non-Fiction)  or  by  one  genre  spe- 
cific course  and  EHCW  616.   Designed  to  help  advanced  creative  writers  develop  a 
sustained  body  of  work  or  one  individual  project,  the  course  will  also  address  contem- 
porary issues  in  creative  writing  and  qi-estions  about  professional  activity. 
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GRADUATE  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Master  of  Education — Exceptional  Student  Education 
Master  of  Education — Educational  Leadership 
Master  of  Education —  Reading  Education 
Educational  Specialist — Curriculum  and  Instruction 
Educational  Specialist — Educational  Leadership 

Admission  Requirements 

Admission  to  a  program  of  study  requires  evidence  of  ability  to  pursue  graduate  study 
and  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  specific  degree  program.  An  applicant  may  take 
up  to  six  hours  while  seeking  admission.  To  seek  admission  to  a  master's  degree  program,  a 
student  must  have  an  acceptable  baccalaureate  degree.  For  the  Educational  Specialist  pro- 
gram, a  master's  degree  is  required.  The  following  requirements  should  be  met: 

1.  Earned  undergraduate  degree  from  a  college  or  university  accredited  by  the  appro- 
priate regional  association 

2.  Admission  to  graduate  programs  requires  at  least  one  from  each  category  below  and 
the  submission  of  scores  on  either  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  (MAT)  or  the 
Graduate  Record  Exam  (GRE). 

Category  I 

A  composite  verbal  &  quantitative  score  of  at  least  1000  on  the  GRE 

A  score  of  50  on  the  MAT  or  410  on  tests  beginning  October  2004 

An  undergraduate  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.0  in  upper  division  courses 

(Educational  Specialist  candidates  must  have  grade  point  averages  of  3.4  in  their 

master's  degree  program.) 

Master's  degree  from  an  accredited  institution 

Category  II 

A  group  or  individual  interview 

National  Board  Certification 

Documentation  of  post  graduate  course  success 

Letters  of  recommendation 

Documentation  of  community  or  school  leadership 

3.  Present  passing  scores  on  GK  (General  Knowledge  Test) 

4.  Completion  of  application  packet 

Presenting  more  than  one  item  under  each  category  is  suggested.  The  Graduate 
Committee  will  determine  whether  an  individual  student  will  he  admitted.  The 
Committee  may  choose  not  to  admit  a  student  based  on  an  interview  even  though  other 
requirements  have  been  satisfied. 

Admission  Agreement  Between  the  Department  of  Teacher 
Education  and  the  Graduate  Committee  Concerning  Stetson 
Graduates 

Stetson  University  graduates  who  have  successfully  completed  our  undergraduate 
NCATE-approved  teacher  education  program  or  our  state-approved  program  (prior  to  our 
receiving  NCATE  accreditation)  with  at  least  a  3.00  GPA  in  their  major  and  at  least  a 
2.80  GPA  for  all  work  at  Stetson  and  submit  positive  recommendations  for  graduate  stud- 
ies admission  (two  from  the  Department  of  Teacher  Education  faculty  and  two  from 
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outside  the  department)  will  not  be  required  to  take  the  GRE  or  MAT  and  will  be  auto- 
matically accepted  into  our  graduate  education  program.  Students  who  do  not  meet  these 
criteria  may  apply  for  admission  in  the  normal  fashion. 

Provisional  Admissions 

Students  who  do  not  meet  admission  requirements  may,  under  special  and  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, be  admitted.  Students  granted  provisional  admission  will  be  notified  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  admitted.  When  these  conditions  have  been  satisfied,  the 
student  will  be  granted  full  admission.  Students  failing  to  meet  any  condition  of  their 
admission  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  their  degree  program. 

Graduate  Council:  Patrick  Coggins;  Elizabeth  Dershimer;  Elizabeth  Heins;  Robert  Leahy; 
William  Pelaia;  Adrienne  Perry;  Kathy  Piechura-Couture,  Debra  Touchton 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  (M.ED.)  IN  READING 
EDUCATION 

Program  Adviser:  Adrienne  Perry 

This  program  has  Florida  D.O.E.  approval.   Certified  teachers  complete  the  courses  list- 
ed under  Plan  A.  Students  seeking  initial  certification  are  required  to  complete  additional 
hours  (See  Plan  B).   Students  much  complete  and  achieve  a  passing  score  on  the  K-I2 
reading  examination  to  exit  the  program. 

Plan  A 

Course*  Course  Title  Credit  Hours 

Core  Courses:  Reading  (30  hours) 

EN524  Diagnosis  &.  Treatment  of  Reading  Problems  I  3 

EN525  Diagnosis  &  Treatment  of  Reading  Problems  11  3 

EN526  Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading  3 

EN527  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas  3 

EN528  Practicum  in  Reading  3 

EN551  Curriculum  &  Supervision  in  Reading  3 

EN552  Reading  in  Secondary  &.  Post  Secondary  Education  3 

EN 500  Technology  &.  the  Professional  Educator  3 

EN501  Measurement,  Evaluation,  and  Testing  3 

EN597  Applied  Linguistics  3 


Reading  -  Plan  B 

Course*  Course  Title 

Core  Courses:  Reading 

ENS  19  Fundamentals  of  Reading  Instruction 

EN524  Diagnosis  &.  Treatment  of  Reading  Problems  I 

EN525  Diagnosis  &  Treatment  of  Reading  Problems  II 

EN526  Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading 

EN527  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas 

EN528  Practicum  in  Reading 

EN551  Curriculum  (Si  Supervision  in  Reading 

EN552  Reading  in  Secondary  &.  Post  Secondary  Education 

EN  597  Applied  Linguistics 


Credit  Hours 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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Certification  Courses 

EN500             Technology  &.  the  Professional  Educator  3 

EN501              Measurement,  Evaluation,  and  Testing  3 

EN505               Philosophy  ot  Education  3 

EN  504              Human  Development  3 

EN531              Teaching  of  Mathematics  3 

EN548              Children's  Literature  3 

EN549              Language  Arts  3 

EN574              Behavior  Management  of  Diverse  Populations  3 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  (M.ED.)  IN  EXCEPTIONAL 
STUDENT  EDUCATION 

Program  Adviser:   Kathy  Piechura-Couture 

Plan  A  assumes  that  the  student  is  fully  certified  in  elementary  education. 

Plan  A 

Core  Courses  :  ESE  Credit  Hours 

EN500             Technology  and  the  Professional  Educator  3 

EN501              Measurement,  Evaluation,  and  Testing  3 

EN524              Diagnosis  &  Treatment  of  Reading  Problems  3 
EN553              Social,  Vocational  and  Personal  Skills  for  Exceptional  Students         3 

EN 5  70             Collaboration  and  Consultation:  A  Team  Approach  3 

ENS 74              Educational  Management  of  Diverse  Populations  3 

EN580              Language  Development  of  Diverse  Populations  3 

EN529              Multicultural  Education  3 

EN547              Nature  &  Needs  of  Diverse  Populations  3 

EN558              Curricular  Strategies  for  Diverse  Learners  3 

ESE  -  Plan  B 

For  students  not  fully  certified  in  Elementary  Education  the  following  courses  may  be 
required.   Please  consult  adviser. 

EN 504             Human  Development  3 

EN505              Philosophy  of  Education  3 

EN519              Fundamentals  of  Reading  3 

EN548              Children's  Literature  3 

EN 549             Language  Arts  3 

EN531               Elementary  Education  Specialization  (Teaching  Math)  3 

EN 595              *Seminar:  Field  Experience  in  ESE  3 

*Recommended  for  students  not  currently  working  in  a  school  setting. 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  (M.ED.) 
IN  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

Program  Adviser:   Debra  Touchton 

TTie  program  outlined  here  assumes  that  the  student  is  fully  certified  in  either  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  education  and  has  or  will  have  completed  a  minimum  of  three  years  of 
successful  teaching. 
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Course*  Course  Title 

Core  Courses  (24  hours) 

EN530  Curriculum  &.  Instructional  Development 

EN 540  Educational  Finance 

EN  542  Legal  Aspects  of  School  Operations 

EN543  Educational  Leadership 

EN  544  Educational  Management  &  Systems  Planning 

EN  546  Human  Resources  Development 

EN 566  Educational  Technology 

EN 567  Communications  &.  Research  Analysis  for 

Educational  Leaders 

Required  Courses  (6  hours) 

EN  591  Internship  in  Educational  Leadership 

EN 529  Multicultural  Education 


Credit  Hours 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


EDUCATIONAL  SPECIALIST  -  CURRICULUM  AND 
INSTRUCTION 

Program  Adviser:   Debra  Touchton 

This  program  is  flexible,  allowing  the  student  to  select  12  hours  of  course  electives.  The 
student  is  expected  to  select  courses  from  approved  areas  such  as  exceptional  student  edu- 
cation, English,  Counseling,  educational  leadership,  reading,  etc.  These  courses  must  be 
approved  by  the  student's  academic  adviser  in  advance. 


Core  Courses  (18  hours) 


EN647 
EN650 
EN663 
EN665 
EN667 


EN685 


Communication  for  Educational  Leaders 

Seminar:  Education  in  an  Era  of  Challenge 

Psychology  of  Instruction 

Utilizing  Educational  Research 

Exceptional  Child  in  the  Regular  Classroom 
(an  appropriate  elective  may  be  substituted 
for  EN667  if  the  student  has  taken  EN570 
or  its  equivalent) 

Directed  Studies 


Credit  Hours 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Elective  Courses  (12  hours) 

To  be  selected  in  consultation  with  adviser. 

EDUCATIONAL  SPECIALIST-  EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 

Program  Adviser:   Debra  Touchton 

This  concentration  is  designed  for  students  who  have  completed  a  Master's  degree  in 
educational  leadership.  Specialization  courses  will  be  worked  out  with  adviser. 


General  Core  Courses  (18  hours) 

EN647  Communication  tor  Educational  Leaders 

EN650  Seminar:  Education  in  an  Era  of  Challenge 

EN663  PsychoUigy  ot  Instruction 

EN665  Utilizing  Educational  Research 


Credit  Hours 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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EN667  The  Exceptional  Child  in  the  Regular  Classroom 

EN685  Directed  Studies 


Specialization  Courses  (12  hours) 

To  he  selected  in  consultation  with  adviser. 


Course  Offerings 


EN500      Technology  and  the  Professional  Educator  (3).  Through  the  Integration  of  technology, 
students  will  examine  professional  standards  of  teaching  (Accomplished  Practices, 
INTASC,  and  Board  Certification).  Student  will  be  required  to  develop  an  electronic  pro- 
fessional portfolio,  which  addresses  one  set  of  standards. 

EN501       Measurement,  Evaluation,  and  Testing  (3).  Basic  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics  and 
measurement  concepts.  Principles  and  ethics  of  diagnosis,  formal  and  informal  assessment 
and  overview  of  intelligence,  aptitude,  interest,  and  achievement  tests  relevant  to  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  diverse  populations. 

EN504       Human  Development  (3).  Study  of  hiopsychosocial  and  personality  factors  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  individuals  across  the  life  span.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  course 
focuses  on  personality  theories. 

EN505       Philosophy  of  Education  (3).  Systematic  study  of  current  educational  philosophies  and 
their  impact  on  American  education. 

EN514       Middle  School  Curriculum  (3).  A  study  of  the  transitional  school  between  the  elementary 
and  senior  high  school. 

ENS  19       Fundamentals  of  Reading  Instruction  (3).  Survey  of  different  approaches  to  beginning 

reading  instruction;  specific  techniques  for  teaching  basic  reading  skills;  methods  of  meas- 
uring reading  progre.ss  in  individuals  and  groups.  Prerequisite  to  all  reading  courses. 

EN522       (PSY  522)  Statistical  Analysis  and  Research  Design  (3).  Functional  application  of  vari- 
ous experimental  designs,  use  of  statistical  packages,  evaluation  of  written  research. 

EN523       High  School  Curriculum  (3).  Principles  of  curriculum  construction;  pressures  influencing 
change;  current  developments. 

EN524       Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Reading  Problems  I  (3).  Causes  of  reading  disabilities  and 

the  use  of  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  instructional  assessments  to  identify  problems. 
Prerequisite:  EN519. 

EN525       Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Reading  Problems  II  (3).  Supervised  practice  in  diagnosing 
and  teaching  children  with  reading  difficulties.  Prerequisite:  EN524. 

EN526       Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading  (3).  Philosophical  and  psychological  foundations;  rele- 
vant research;  issues  involving  different  methods  of  teaching  reading.   Students  are  provid- 
ed with  a  broad  background  of  theory  and  practice  and  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  meth- 
ods, materials,  current  research,  and  changes  in  the  way  reading  is  being  taught. 

EN527       Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas  (3).  Students  are  provided  with  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  best  practice  that  is  essential  to  increasing  reading  proficiency  across  the  content 
areas. 

EN528       Practicum  in  Reading  (3).  Supervised  practicum  to  obtain  practical  experience  in  increas- 
ing the  reading  performance  of  a  student(s)  with  the  prescription  and  utilization  of  appro- 
priated strategies  and  materials  based  upon  scientifically  based  reading  research  to  address 
the  prevention  and  remediation  of  reading  difficulties  under  the  supervision  of  a  reading 
specialist.  Prerequisites:  EN524,  EN526. 
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EN529       Cultural  Diversity  EducationAiulticultural  Education  (3).  This  course  explores  theoreti- 
cal assumptions  in  multicultural  education  and  provides  teachers  and  individuals  with  cur- 
riculum and  other  strategies  tor  effectively  meeting  the  needs  of  students  who  are  speakers 
of  other  languages,  or  who  face  challenges  because  of  race,  ethnicity,  religion,  or  sexual  ori- 
entation. The  emphasis  is  on  a  learning  environment  free  from  prejudice,  stereotyping, 
gender,  and  exceptional  student  biases.  Additionally  students  will  understand  the  legal 
requirements  for  Educational  Goals  2000  and  multicultural  education.  Leadership  and 
managing  cultural  diversity  in  the  public  school,  work  place,  and  community  are  given  spe- 
cial emphasis. 

EN530       Curriculum  and  Instructional  Development  (3).  The  course  is  designed  to  provide  knowl- 
edge about  the  principles  of  curriculum  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation. 
The  effective  school  literature  is  also  explored. 

EN531       Elementary  Education  Specialization  (3-9).  Advanced  methods  courses  in  the  various  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  elementary  grades.  Emphasis  on  resources,  recent  research,  and  success- 
ful instructional  techniques.  Separate  sections  devoted  to  social  studies,  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, children's  literature,  and  language  arts. 

EN533       Comprehensive  Strategies  for  ESOL  (3).  This  course  gives  a  general  introduction  to  the 
field  of  teaching  English  as  a  second  language.  Students  examine  current  strategies  and 
methods  of  instruction,  curriculum  development,  testing,  and  cro.ss-cultural  communica- 
tion. 

EN534       Teaching  Strategies  in  Elementary  Education  (3).  Identifies  current  strategies  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  theories  upon  which  they  are  based.  Includes  methods  of  evaluation  and  moti- 
vational techniques. 

EN535       Problems  in  Middle/Secondary  School  Curriculum  (3).  Identification  of  problems;  criti- 
cal issues  and  trends;  use  of  time,  space,  and  resources  to  improve  instruction. 

EN536       Problems  in  Elementary  School  Curriculum  (3).  Methods  of  dealing  with  various  types  of 

problems  with  suggested  curriculum  experiences  to  provide  optimum  learning. 

EN538       Primary  Education  I:  Curriculum  (3).  The  curriculum  for  primary  children  in  relation- 
ship to  their  needs  and  development  at  various  maturation  levels. 

EN539       Primary  Education  II:  Special  Methods  (3).  Development  of  appropriate  materials  and 

teaching  strategies  for  use  in  an  early  childhood  program. 

EN 540       Educational  Finance  (3).  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the  various  methods  of 
funding  public  education  with  particular  emphasis  upon  Florida's  fiinding  program. 

EN542      Legal  Aspects  of  School  Operations  (3).  Legal  basis  for  education;  Constitutional  and 
statutory  laws;  court  cases;  review  of  the  School  Code  of  Florida. 

EN543       Educational  Leadership  (3).  Basic  performance  patterns  ot  leadership  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  educational  enterprise. 

EN544       Educational  Management  and  Systems  Planning  (3).  This  course  introduces  the  student 
to  the  purpose,  function,  and  processes  ot  educational  leadership,  organizational  theory, 
and  the  role  of  the  principal  in  the  effective  school.  The  knowledge  required  to  be  profi- 
cient in  communication  skills  is  introduced. 

EN545       Contemporary  Problems  in  School  Administration  (3).  Analysis  ot  the  issues  on  the 
local,  state  and  national  levels  that  confront  educators  today. 

EN546       Human  Resource  Development  (3).  This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  school  per- 
sonnel, administration  and  labor  relations.  Topics  include  recruitment,  orientation,  induc- 
tion, and  evaluation. 
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EN547       Nature  and  Needs  of  Diverse  Populations  (3).  A  cross-categorized  course  dealing  with 

characteristics,  methods,  and  techniques  appropriate  for  students  who  are  learning  disabled, 
emotionally  handicapped,  and  educable  mentally  handicapped,  and  for  whom  English  is  a 
second  language. 

EN548  Children's  Literature  (3).  Extensive  reading  in  all  areas  of  children's  literature;  examina- 
tion and  application  of  criteria  for  selecting  hooks  for  children;  projects  involving  match- 
ing books  to  children's  interests  and  needs. 

EN549       Language  Arts  (3).  Examination  of  current  practices  and  research  in  teaching  the  lan- 
guage arts  (listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing)  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  inte- 
gration of  reading  and  writing  instruction. 

EN550       Classroom  Management  for  Emotionally  Handicapped  (3).  An  examination  of  models  of 
behavior  management.  Techniques  to  prevent  disruptive  behavior  and  to  alter  unproduc- 
tive behavior  will  be  emphasized.  Attention  to  legal  considerations  and  counseling  skills 
will  be  discussed. 

EN551       Curriculum  and  Supervision  Problems  in  Reading  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  exam- 
ine and  explore  appropriate  steps  and  components  in  the  establishment  of  improved  school 
reading  programs.   Primary  considerations  include:  The  measurement  and  correction  of 
reading  ability,  the  components  of  an  effective  reading  program  and  guidelines  for  imple- 
menting a  student  orientated  program. 

EN552       Reading  in  Secondary  and  Higher  Education   (3).  This  course  will  review  the  interrelat- 
ed nature  of  reading  and  writing  processes  and  the  development  of  optimal  instructional 
conditions  for  reading  instruction  that  result  in  active  student  engagement  and  achieve- 
ment at  the  secondary  and  post  secondary  levels. 

EN553       Social,  Vocational,  and  Personal  Skills  for  Diverse  Populations   (3).  Strategies  and 

activities  that  prepare  individuals  to  participate  in  various  occupational,  vocational,  family, 
civic,  and  retirement  roles.  Emphasis  will  be  on  teaching  those  academic,  personal,  social, 
employability,  and  daily  living  skills  and  knowledge. 

EN555       Thesis  (3).  Prerequisites:  EN 522,  EN521  or  EN665.  The  thesis  demonstrates  the  MA  can- 
didates' ability  to  complete  a  significant  research  project.  Candidates  select  an  adviser  and 
committee  members  to  approve  their  topic  and  direct  their  research  and  writing  process. 
The  aim  is  to  have  candidates  produce  a  scholarly  paper  of  publishable  quality. 

EN558       Curricular  Strategies  for  Diverse  Learners    (3).  This  course  focuses  on  curriculum  mate- 
rials including  current  innovations  and  trends  for  persons  with  mild  handicaps  and  chil- 
dren who  use  English  as  a  second  language.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  research- 
based  strategies  that  foster  academic  and  social/personal  growth.  Curriculum  development, 
teaching  strategies  and  identification,  evaluation,  and  modification  of  commercial  materi- 
als will  be  covered.  Adherence  to  developmental  benchmarks,  and  state  and  national  stan- 
dards will  be  addressed. 

EN565       Effective  Use  of  Instructional  Media  (3).  A  variety  of  instructional  tools  such  as  video, 
slides,  overheads,  audio,  and  computer  and  digital  images  are  available  to  teachers. 
Students  will  learn  how  to  choose,  create,  and  use  these  and  other  media  effectively  in  the 
classroom. 

EN566       Educational  Technology   (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  introduction  to  appli- 
cations of  technology  to  the  management  of  education  and  to  instruction.   Fundamentals 
of  information  processing  are  introduced  including  computer  hardware,  application/produc- 
tivity software,  uses  and  applications  in  education,  organizational  issues,  ethical  and  legal 
concerns,  data  security  and  privacy  and  facilities  design. 
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EN567       Communications  and  Research  Analysis  for  Educational  Leaders  (3).  This  course  will 
focus  on  the  theories  and  principles  of  education  and  communication.   It  will  also  explore 
solid  research  data  and  best  practices  to  accelerate  learning  outcomes.  The  student  will 
develop  plans  of  action  which  will  be  communicated  to  "publics"  that  will  offer  new 
approaches  for  learning. 

EN570      Consultation  Collaboration:  The  Role  of  the  Teacher  (3).  An  initial  Mirvcs  i.iuir>c, 

Jc^igned  to  understand  the  relationship  between  diverse  populations  and  the  general  edu- 
cation setting.  Theories  and  strategies  used  in  collaboration  and  consultation  will  be  pre- 
sented. Particular  emphasis  on  how  families,  special  educators  and  general  educators  can 
work  together  tor  student  success. 

EN571       Advanced  Educational  Assessment  of  Diverse  Learners  (3).  Laboratory'  experiences  in 

the  study,  interpretation,  and  use  ot  diagnostic  instruments  and  assessment  techniques  used 
in  e\aluating  exceptional  and  limited  English  proficiency  (LED  students.  Both  alternative 
and  standardized  testing  will  be  examined. 

EN572       Nature  and  Needs  of  Students  with  Specific  Learning  Disabilities  (3).  Study  oi  the  theo- 
ries, trends,  classification  systems,  characteristics,  and  educational  approaches  to  diagnosis 
and  remediation  of  students  with  specific  learning  disabilities. 

EN573       Instructional  Strategies  for  Teaching  Learning  Disabled  Students  (3).  TTiis  course  focus- 
es on  specialized  approaches  to  teaching  academic  skills.  Instructional  techniques  using 
commercial  as  well  as  modified  curriculum  materials  will  be  presented. 

EN574       Educational  Management  of  Diverse  Populations  (3).  This  course  will  describe  methods 
of  classro<im  organization,  behavior  management  strategies,  and  consultation  skills  for  stu- 
dents with  mild  handicaps,  and  who  have  limited  English  Proficiency  (LEP)  students. 
(This  course  may  be  required  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  EN588,  EN590.) 

EN575       Nature  and  Needs  of  Mentally  Handicapped  Students  (3).  Analysis  of  the  biological,  psy- 
chological, and  sociological  bases  of  mental  retardation.  Attention  given  to  the  needs, 
characteristics,  problems,  families,  and  educational  difficulties  of  the  mentally  handi- 
capped. 

EN576       Instructional  Strategies  for  Teaching  the  Mentally  Handicapped  (3).  Instructional  strate- 
gies for  teaching  functional  and  basic  developmental  skills  will  be  given.  Developing, 
implementing,  and  evaluating  individual  programs  will  be  discussed  with  emphasis  on  data- 
based  management. 

EN577       Curriculum  for  Students  with  Mental  Handicaps  (3).  This  course  tocuses  on  curriculum 
materials  including  current  innovations  and  trends.  Curriculum  development,  as  well  as 
the  identification,  evaluation,  and  modification  of  commercial  materials  will  he  covered. 
Field  experience  may  be  required. 

EN578      Nature  and  Needs  of  Emotionally  Handicapped  Students  (3).  Characteristics,  identifica- 
tion, and  problems  of  emotionally  handicapped.  Attention  is  given  to  the  prevention  of 
emotional  handicaps.  Emphasis  given  to  intervention  techniques  as  well  as  utilization  of 
community  services. 

EN579      Nature  and  Needs  of  Gifted  Students  (3)  Characteristics,  identification,  and  problems  of 
the  gifted.  Special  attention  de\oted  to  educational  appn>aches,  principles  and  practices 
used  in  special  and  regular  classrooms. 

EN580      Language  Development  of  Diverse  Populations  (3).  Study  of  current  practices  in  teaching 

language  de\clopment  for  exceptional  and  limited  English  proficiency  (LEP)  students. 

EN 581       Curriculum  for  Students  with  Learning  Disabilities  (3).  This  course  fiKuses  on  curricu- 
lum materials  including  current  innovations  and  trends.  Curriculum  development,  as  well 
as  the  identification,  evaluation,  and  mtxlification  of  commercial  materials  will  be  covered. 
Field  experience  may  be  required. 
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EN582  Instructional  Strategies  for  Teaching  Emotionally  Handicapped  Students  (3).  Attention 
given  to  methods,  materials,  and  strategies  for  teaching  emotionally  handicapped  students. 
Development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  individualized  programs  will  be  covered. 
Data-based  management  and  motivational  techniques  will  be  discussed. 

EN583       Curriculum  for  Emotionally  Handicapped  Students  (3).  This  course  focuses  on  curricu- 
lum materials  including  current  innovations  and  trends.  Curriculum  development,  as  well 
as  the  identification,  evaluation,  and  modification  of  commercial  materials  will  be  covered. 
Field  experience  may  be  required. 

EN584       Educational  Procedures  and  Curriculum  for  the  Gifted  (3).  Treats  curricula  content, 
materials,  and  methods.  Learning  models  in  curriculum  building  investigated.  Attention 
given  to  learning  styles,  self  awareness  and  simulation  activities,  and  development  of  cre- 
ative potential. 

EN585,586        Independent  Study  (2-6).  Exploration  in  greater  depth  of  materials  related  to  basic 
courses.  Foundational  courses  cannot  be  taken  independently. 

EN587  Guidance  and  Counseling  of  Gifted  Students  (3).  Study  of  the  theoretical  basis  of  coun- 
seling and  ot  the  special  tasks  of  counseling  with  gifted  students  and  their  parents. 

The  Student  Teaching  Block 

EN588       General  Methods  of  Teaching  (3).  Overview  ot  the  entire  school  program;  curriculum, 
school  organization,  problems  of  instruction,  and  evaluation. 

EN589  Seminar:  Special  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools  (3).  Techniques  of 
motivation;  preparation,  presentation,  and  evaluation  of  materials  in  particular  subject 
fields.  Microsimulation  and  interaction  analysis. 

EN590       Supervised  Student  Teaching  (3-6).  A  minimum  of  210  hours  in  an  elementary  or  second- 
ary school;  100  hours  of  actual  instruction. 

EN59I       Internship  in  Educational  Leadership  (3-6).  Performance  of  administrative  duties  under 
supervision  of  school  principal.  Seminar:  Best  Practices  in  Leadership.  Open  only  to 
advanced  graduate  students  in  administration. 

EN592       Methods  of  Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL)  (3).  An  overview 
of  teaching  methodologies  that  are  effective  in  teaching  English  as  a  second  language.  The 
content  will  include  components  in  content-based  (mathematics,  science,  language  arts, 
and  social  studies)  using  appropriate  ESOL  strategies. 

EN593       ESOL  Curriculum  and  Materials  Development  (3).  This  course  is  intended  to  provide 
certified  teachers  and  others  with  skills  and  competencies  necessary  for  application  of  sec- 
ond language  acquisition  theory,  principles  and  research  in  curriculum  and  materials  devel- 
opment in  ESOL.  Appropriate  curriculum  and  curriculum  materials  which  enhance  LEP 
students'  ability  to  acquire  English  and  other  content  area  skills  and  competencies  are 
emphasized. 

EN594       Testing  and  Evaluation  in  ESOL  (3).  This  course  provides  general  background  in  issues  of 
language  testing,  opportunities  for  examining  informal  and  formal  assessment  and  evalua- 
tion strategies,  and  practical  experience  in  designing  and  developing  valid  assessment 
instruments  for  learners  of  English  as  a  Second  Language. 

EN595,596        Seminar  (  3).  Graduate  seminars  concentrating  on  content,  skills,  or  materials  in  var- 
ious subject  fields. 

EN597       Applied  Linguistics  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  ESOL  teachers  with  knowledge 
and  skills  to  apply  linguistic  theories,  methods,  and  findings  to  solve  LEP/ESOL  teaching 
and  learning  problems  and  to  enable  them  to  effectively  deliver  second  language  curricu- 
lum to  learners  who  have  varied  linguistic  backgrounds. 
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EN598       Education  of  Special  Populations  of  Gifted  Students  (3).  This  course  gives  an  overview 
of  theory,  research,  and  practical  suggestions  about  educating  special  populations  of  gifted 
students,  e.g.,  minorities,  emotionally  handicapped,  learning  disabled,  physically  handi- 
capped, sensory  handicapped  and  speech  impaired.  The  aim  is  to  sketch  several  definitions 
of  giftedness,  then  to  apply  these  to  special  populations  and  apply  this  knowledge  to  the 
classroom. 

EN599      Theory  and  Development  of  Creativity  (3).  This  course  examines  theor\',  research,  and 
practical  suggestions  about  creativity  that  are  of  value  to  classroom  teachers.  The  aim  is  to 
sketch  several  definitions  to  define  creativity  from  various  theoretical  models,  then  to  sur- 
vey various  instruments  to  identify  and  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  cla.ssroom. 

EN629  Managing  Cultural  Diversity  (3).  Attention  is  given  to  planning,  site  based  management, 
school  improvement,  and  Educational  Goals  2000  and  their  impact  on  implementing  mul- 
ticultural education  and  managing  cultural  diversity  in  schools.  Practical  curricular  models 
will  be  c\aluated  and  innovative  curricula  will  be  designed  and  discussed. 

EN647  Communications  for  Educational  Leaders  (3).  Concerns  practical  communications  needs 
of  the  working  educator.  Includes  written,  oral,  and  non-verbal  communications. 

EN650       Seminar:  Education  in  an  Era  of  Challenge  (3).  A  course  focusing  on  major  problems  and 
contemporary'  issues  confronting  school  personnel.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  resource  per- 
sons in  the  several  areas  of  concern. 

EN663  Psychology  of  Instruction  and  Discipline  (3).  Theory  and  practice  of  psychological  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  to  improve  teaching  and  learning  and  classroom  management. 

EN665       Utilizing  Educational  Research  (3).  Examines  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  methods 
employed  in  educational  research,  library  techniques,  use  of  mini  and  microcomputers 
including  the  SPSS  program(s).  Also  provides  students  with  knowledge  and  methods  for 
conducting,  evaluating  and  applying  published  research  to  their  classroom  and  school  lead- 
ership. 

EN667       The  Exceptional  Child  in  the  Regular  Classroom  (3).  This  course  deals  in  detail  with  all 
discernible  types  of  educationally  exceptional  children,  including  the  so-called  average 
child.  Throughout  this  course,  a  continuing  effort  will  be  made  to  adapt  to  the  "regular" 
classroom  those  techniques  and  procedures  which  have  proved  useful  in  the  various  areas 
of  special  education. 

EN685       Directed  Study  (1-3).  In-depth  study  and  research  in  selected  areas  of  education. 

School  of  Business  Administration 


PROGRAMS  OFFERED 

The  School  of  Business  Administratioii  otters  two  graduate  programs:  the  Master  of 
Business  Administration  (M.B.A.)  and  the  Master  of  Accountancy  (M.Acc). 
Additionally,  a  joint  M.B.A./J.D.  program  is  available  through  cooperation  with  the 
Stetson  University  College  of  Law.   The  M.B.A.  program  is  also  offered  at  the  Stetson 
University  Center  at  Celebration  in  both  part-time  and  Executive  formats.  Contact 
(386)  822-7410  or  email  ibosco@stetson.edu.  For  EMBA  information,  contact 
rcangelo@stetson.edu. 

ADMISSION  CRITERIA 

Master  of  Business  Administration  (M.B.A.) 

Graduates  of  accredited  universities  who  have  received  the  baccalaureate  degree  are  eli- 
gible to  apply  for  admission  to  graduate  study  in  the  School  of  Business 
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Administration.  The  undergraduate  degree  need  not  be  in  business  administration.  Indeed, 
combining  the  M.B.A.  with  a  non-business  degree  is  considered  outstanding  career  prepa- 
ration in  many  fields. 

Master  of  Accountancy  (M.Acc.) 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Accountancy  program  must  be  graduates  of  an 
accredited  university,  and  must  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  accounting  (or,  must  have 
the  equivalent  in  academic  coursework). 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

A  completed  application  must  include  official  transcripts  of  all  undergraduate  work,  test 
scores  on  the  GMAT,  three  letters  of  recommendation,  and  a  completed  Stetson 
University  application  accompanied  by  a  twenty-five  ($25)  nonrefundable  application  fee. 
A  personal  interview  may  be  required.  All  application  materials  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Graduate  Business  Office,  421  N.  Woodland  Boulevard,  Box  8398,  Stetson  University, 
DeLand,  Florida  32723.  Application  may  be  made  for  admission  for  the  fall,  spring,  or 
summer  terms.  Materials  submitted  in  support  of  an  application  are  not  released  for  other 
purposes  and  cannot  be  returned  to  the  applicant. 

All  completed  applications  are  evaluated  by  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration.  Acceptance  is  based  on  the  undergraduate  academic  perform- 
ance, the  score  of  the  Graduate  Management  Aptitude  Test  (GMAT),  and  evidence  of 
leadership  and  experience. 

Students  will  be  notified,  in  writing,  of  their  admission  status  following  an  evaluation. 
TTie  committee  normally  meets  once  each  month  to  consider  applications  for  admission. 

TRANSFER  OF  CREDITS 

The  graduate  business  programs  require  a  basic  foundation  in  business  administration 
courses  and  also  require  advanced  work  in  specified  business  courses.  Foundation  require- 
ments may  be  satisfied  by  transfer  credit  from  accredited  institutions.  Coursework  taken  by 
applicants  as  part  of  their  undergraduate  curriculum  may  be  applied  to  the  foundation 
requirements  if  the  coursework  is  comparable  and  if  the  applicant  earned  a  course  grade  of 
a  C  or  higher.  After  admission  to  a  graduate  program  at  Stetson,  any  foundation  course 
may  be  satisfied  by  transfer  of  a  comparable  course  credit  from  an  accredited  institution. 

Advanced  course  requirements  are  ordinarily  to  be  taken  at  Stetson.  Transfer  of  credit 
for  advanced  course  requirements  may  be  granted  only  through  special  exception  author- 
ized by  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  and  will  be 
considered  only  at  the  time  of  initial  application  to  the  program  or  at  the  close  of  the  stu- 
dent's program  in  the  event  of  a  job-related  transfer. 

TIME  LIMITATIONS 

All  courses  toward  the  M.B.A.  or  M.Acc.  degrees,  including  transferred  courses,  must  be 
completed  within  eight  years  of  the  first  enrollment  as  a  graduate  student  at  Stetson.  The 
student  who  is  unable  to  complete  all  degree  requirements  within  this  time  may  appeal  to 
the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  for  an  extension. 

THE  GRADING  SYSTEM 

Grades  assigned  to  students  in  graduate  programs  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  are  as  follows:  A-distinction;  B-quality  expected  of  graduate  students;  C- 
below  graduate  standards;  D-not  accepted  for  graduate  credit;  and  F-failure.  Foundation 
courses  in  which  a  grade  of  D  or  F  is  earned  must  be  retaken.  Students  must  complete  the 
Advanced  Level  courses  with  an  average  grade  of  B.  TTie  grade  of  C  can  be  counted  as  a 
graduate  credit  if  the  student  is  able  to  balance  this  mark  with  a  grade  of  A  in  another 
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course  of  equal  credit.   A  student  who  completes  all  required  Advanced  Level  courses  with 
an  average  grade  of  less  than  B  may  petition  the  Graduate  Business  Programs  Committee 
for  permission  to  retake  one  course  in  which  a  C  was  earned.  The  new  grade  may  replace 
the  one  originally  earned.  A  grade  of  D  in  an  advanced  course  is  not  acceptable,  and  the 
course  must  he  repeated. 

GRADUATE  ACADEMIC  WITHDRAWALS 

If  an  enrolled  graduate  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  University,  dropping  all 
courses  and  leaving  campus,  he  or  she  must  comply  with  the  withdrawal  process  described 
below.   Withdrawal  covers  all  course  enrollments  for  a  given  registration  period  regardless 
of  their  meeting  schedule.  The  policy  for  dropping  an  individual  course  is  described  else- 
where in  the  Bulletin  (see  Drop/ Add). 

Students  who  leave  the  University  without  proper  permission  automatically  suspend 
themselves  and  can  be  re-admitted  only  by  special  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  appropriate 
College  or  School.   A  grade  o{  F  is  recorded  for  all  courses  when  a  student  leaves  without 
prior  approved  withdrawal. 

Official  Withdrawal  Procedures 

1 .  The  student  must  complete  the  withdrawal  process  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
last  day  of  classes  in  a  semester  (excluding  summer  term).  Students  may  not  with- 
draw during  the  last  two  weeks  of  a  semester. 

2.  TTie  withdrawal  process  is  initiated  in  the  office  ot  the  graduate  program  inwhich 
the  student  is  enrolled.  The  Dean  of  the  College  or  School  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled  must  approve  it. 

3.  Graduate  students  receiving  any  type  of  University-administered  financial  aid 
(including  scholarships,  loans,  or  grants)  must  present  the  Withdrawal  Form  to  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid  (Griffith  Hall)  for  information  and  a  signature. 

4-  Graduate  students  living  on  campus  in  any  type  of  University  housing  must  present 
the  Withdrawal  Form  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  (Carlton  Union 
Building)  for  information  and  signature. 

5.  TTie  Withdrawal  Form  must  be  returned  to  the  office  ot  the  graduate  program  in 
which  the  student  is  enrolled  to  complete  the  withdrawal  process.  Once  initiated, 
the  withdrawal  process  must  be  completed  within  seven  calendar  days.  No 
Withdrawal  Forms  will  be  accepted  after  4:30  p.m.  on  the  last  day  to  officially 
withdraw  during  that  semester. 

6.  When  a  student  completes  the  withdrawal  process,  it  will  be  recorded  on  the  per- 
manent academic  record  as  follows: 

a.  If  completed  before  the  mid-term  withdrawal  date  (see  the  Academic 
Calendar  for  specific  date),  a  grade  of  W  will  be  assigned  for  each  course.  No 
credit  is  earned,  and  the  grade  point  average  is  not  affected. 

b.  If  completed  after  the  mid-term  withdrawal  date,  a  grade  of  WP  or  WF  will  be 
assigned  for  each  course  according  to  the  instructor's  evaluation  o{  the  stu- 
dent's performance  to  that  point.   WF's  are  treated  as  hours  attempted,  and 
grade  point  average  is  affected. 

7.  Withdrawal  affects  all  courses  in  a  term  ot  enrollment.  To  drop  a  single  course, 
including  a  special  format  course  beginning  later  in  a  semester,  a  graduate  student 
would  follow  the  drop  policy,  gaining  approval  from  the  graduate  office  and  the 
Dean.  Students  receiving  financial  aid  must  consult  with  the  Oftice  ot  Financial 
Aid  before  completing  a  drop.  There  may  be  financial  consequences  for  failure  to 
maintain  at  least  half-time  enrollment,  except  for  posi-baccalaureate 
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students  for  whom  the  minimal  academic  load  is  at  least  six  credit  hours  (five  credit 
hours  for  M.B.A.,  M.A.,  M.Acc,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.S.,  and  six  credit  hours  for  post- 
baccalaureate  (post-bacc)  students). 

APPLICATION  FOR  GRADUATION 

Degree  candidates  must  tile  an  application  for  graduation,  with  a  $100.00  fee,  no  later 
than  the  fourth  week  of  the  semester  in  which  they  expect  to  complete  their  degree 
requirements.  Students  failing  to  apply  for  graduation  by  this  time  are  subject  to  a  $25.00 
late  fee.   Students  should  file  the  form  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

ACADEMIC  STANDING 

A  student  who  maintains  a  B  average  or  higher  in  all  required  foundation  courses  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  good  academic  standing.  A  student  who  fails  to  earn  a  C  or  better  in  each 
foundation  course  is  considered  to  be  on  probation  and  may  not  be  permitted  to  enroll  in 
the  advanced  level  courses. 

A  student  enrolled  in  the  advanced  courses  is  expected  to  maintain  a  B  average  to  be  in 
good  standing.  A  student  who  falls  below  a  B  average  will  be  placed  on  academic  proba- 
tion. A  student  on  probation  who  does  not  improve  his/her  cumulative  GPA  to  a  mini- 
mum of  3.0  during  the  specified  time  of  academic  probation  will  be  subject  to  academic 
suspension  and  will  not  be  considered  for  readmission  for  one  calendar  year. 

Graduate  students  enrolled  in  the  M.Acc.  program  are  expected  to  maintain  at  least  a  B 
average  in  all  courses.  Failure  to  maintain  the  necessary  average  will  result  in  being  placed 
on  academic  probation,  and  if  the  student  does  not  improve  his/her  cumulative  GPA  to  a 
minimum  of  3.0  during  the  specified  time  of  academic  probation  the  student  will  be  sub- 
ject to  academic  suspension. 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS 
MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  M.B.A.  program  is  designed  to  provide  the  range  of  knowledge  and  practical  skills 
needed  by  the  professional  manager.  The  program  is  ideal  for  those  already  in  management 
positions  who  wish  to  enhance  their  career  opportunities.  It  is  equally  valuable  for  those  in 
non-management  positions  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  career  shift  into  manage- 
ment. The  program  has  successfully  served  both  the  new  graduate  and  the  person  returning 
to  academic  work  from  a  career.  The  course  of  study  is  specifically  designed  to  accommo- 
date the  non-business  as  well  as  the  business-degree  holder. 

The  M.B.A.  Curriculum 

The  M.B.A.  program  is  designed  to  provide  graduates  with  broad  competence  in  admin- 
istration and  managerial  decision-making.  TTie  full  time  student  without  prior  academic 
work  in  business  subjects  should  be  able  to  complete  the  degree  program  in  approximately 
two  calendar  years.  A  full  time  student  with  an  undergraduate  degree  in  a  business  field 
could  possibly  complete  the  program  in  one  calendar  year.   Most  M.B.A.  students'  pro- 
grams of  study  require  four  semesters  (including  one  summer  semester)  to  complete  the 
degree  requirements. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  broad  areas — The  Business  Foundation  and  The 
Advanced  Level  Courses. 
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The  Business  Foundation 


Economics-Macro 

ES  101 

Economics-Micro 

ES102 

Statistics 

DS280 

Financial  or 

Managerial  Atg  (1) 

ATG  211 

Law  or  Legal  Environment 

&.  Ethics 

BL  407  or  BN  209 

Introduction  to 

Information  Technology 

EBT  191 

Introduction  to 

Management 

MGT  305 

Introduction  to  Marketing 

MKT315 

Business  Finance 

FIN  311 

Quantitative  Methods  for 

Business  Decisions 

DS  350 

Total 

Credit  Hours 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 

3 

lo" 


( 1 )  Students  wanting  a  stronger  background  in  accounting  may  take  ATG  2 1 1  and 
ATG  212. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  use  of  quantitative  skills 
and  may  be  required  to  complete  additional  requirements. 

The  coursework  required  in  the  Business  Foundation  is  constructed  to  provide  students 
with  the  basic  concepts  and  techniques  needed  in  the  Advanced  Level  Courses.  Thus,  the 

Foundation  work  should  be  completed  before  Advanced  Level  work  is  attempted.  Students 
who  have  completed  prior  academic  coursework  in  business  may  find  that  some  of  the 
Foundation  requirements  can  be  satisfied  by  transfer  credit. 


The  Advanced  Level  Courses 

Advanced  Accounting  Seminar  ATG  520 

International  Business  &  Finance  FIN  503 

Advanced  Financial  Management  FIN  511 

Electronic  Commerce  EBT  591 

Managerial  Decision  Analysis  POM  507 

Organizational  Theory  &.  Behavior  MGT  519 

Marketing  Decision-Making  MKT516 

Strategic  Management  MGT  595 
*Business  Electives 
Tnal 


Credit  Hours 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 


EXECUTIVE  MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Executive  Master  of  Business  Administration  (E.M.B.A.)  program  is  designed 
specifically  for  the  executive,  entrepreneur,  or  fast-track  manager  who,  having  advanced  to 
a  certain  stage  in  his/her  career,  recognizes  the  importance  of  continuous  learning  for  sen- 
ior managerial  success.   It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  candidate's  prior  knowledge 
through  study  team  concepts,  learning  intensives,  cases,  and  projects.  The  typical  class 
structure  utilizes  the  "cohort"  concept  wherein  the  collective  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  group  is  utilized  to  enhance  the  learning  process  and  to  stress  the  relevance  of  the 
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material.  Admissions  is  a  function  of  managerial  background.  The  experiential  mix  of  the 
"cohort"  is  also  a  major  consideration  in  the  process. 

MASTER  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Master  of  Accountancy  is  designed  to  provide  the  range  of  knowledge  and  practical 
skills  needed  hy  the  professional  accountant.  TTie  program  is  also  designed  to  meet  the  aca- 
demic requirements  for  eligibility  for  the  Florida  CPA  Examination. 

Since  the  Master  of  Accountancy  requires  an  undergraduate  degree  and  coursework 
equivalent  to  a  major  in  accounting,  candidates  will  normally  have  completed,  as  under- 
graduates, the  equivalent  of  the  M.B.A.  Foundation  courses.  If  the  student's  undergraduate 
record  indicates  any  deficiency  in  the  Foundation  areas  or  in  accounting  preparation,  the 
Graduate  Committee  may  require  additional  Foundation  or  Accounting  coursework  before 
the  Advanced  Level  courses  are  attempted. 

Business  Foundation 

Credit  Hours 

ESlOl  Macro-economics  3 

ES102  Micro-economics  3 

DS280  Statistics  3 

ATG211  Financial  Accounting  3 

MGT305  *  Principles  of  Management  3 

MKT315  ^Principles  of  Marketing  3 

EBT191  Introduction  to  Information  Technology  3 

FIN311  *Business  Finance  3 

DS  350  *Quantitative  Methods  for  Business  3 

Decisions 

Total  TT 

*Must  be  taken  at  a  4  year  institution 

Accounting  Foundation  Courses 

Credit  Hours 
ATG  303  Financial  Accounting  I  3 

ATG  304         Financial  Accounting  II  3 

ATG310  Accounting  Information  Systems  3 

ATG321  Managerial  Cost  Accounting  3 

Accounting  electives  -  (ATG400,  402,  406,  410)  6 

Total  18" 

Accounting  foundation  courses  must  be  taken  at  4  year  institutions. 

Advanced  Accounting  Courses 

Credit  Hours 

ATG  501  Federal  Taxation  3 

ATG  507  Financial  Accounting  III  3 

ATG  508  Governmental  and  Not  -Profit  3 

ATG  511  Current  Issues  in  Accounting  3 

ATG  516  Advanced  Auditing  3 

ATG  563  Advanced  Accounting  TTieory  3 

Total  18 
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Electives  may  be  taken  from  the  following  list  of  courses: 

ATG  406  Auditing  I  3 

ATG  402  Federal  Taxation  of  Entities  3 

FIN     511  Advanced  Financial  Management  3 

MGT  519  Organizational  Theory  &.  Behavior  3 

MOT  595  Strategic  Management  3 

MKT  516  Marketing  Decision-Making  3 

POM  507  Managerial  Decision  Analysis  3 

BL  407  Business  Law  I  3 

BL  408  Business  Law  11  3 

IT 

Total  30 

Program  Details —  Specific  requirements  and  other  details  for  M.B.A.and  M.Acc. 
are  available  on  request  from  the  Graduate  Business  Office  of  the  School  of  Business  (386- 
822-7410). 

Course  descriptions  appear  in  the  section  on  the  School  of  Business  Administration  in 
this  Bulletin.  Graduate-level  courses  are  numbered  500  or  higher. 

GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL 

LINKAGES 

Articulation  Agreement  with  Stetson  University 
College  of  Law 

See  the  Pre-Law  Advisory  Program  m  Pre- Professional  Programs  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

American  University 
Master  of  Public  Administration  (MPA) 

Admission  to  the  MPA  Program  at  American  University  will  be  guaranteed  to  Stetson 
University  graduates  who  meet  the  following  requirements:  Overall  GPA  of  3.0;  three  let- 
ters of  recommendation  detailing  the  student's  ability  to  do  graduate  level  work;  an  essay 
(1  to  2  pages  preferred)  describing  in  detail  the  student's  educational  and  career  objectives. 
Students  seeking  financial  aid  should  also  submit  GRE  scores  no  later  than  February  1  for 
fall  admissions.  The  MPA  program  does  not  accept  other  professional  test  scores  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  CREs.  For  further  information  contact  Dr.  T  Wayne  Bailey,  Department  of 
Political  Science. 

Application  should  be  made  in  the  fall  of  the  year  before  the  student  plans  to  start 
his/her  studies,  by  submitting  a  letter  to  American  University  Department  of  Public 
Administration  stating  an  intention  to  apply  under  the  Stetson-American  University  MPA 
linkage  agreement.  With  the  letter  include  the  American  University  graduate  application 
form,  the  essay,  and  a  note  that  the  letters  ot  recommendation,  GRE  scores,  and  an  official 
transcript  are  being  sent  under  separate  cover. 
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STETSON  UNIVERSITY  CENTER 
CELEBRATION 


Qeneral  Information — Since  1992,  Stetson  University  has  extended  its  historic 
mission  in  DeLand  to  offer  its  leadership  to  the  new  town  of  Celebration,  Florida. 
As  a  planned  small  town  with  a  clearly  articulated  vision  emphasizing  neighborly 
connections,  active  civic  life,  good  health,  and  life-long  learning,  Celebration 
combines  the  old  and  the  new  along  with  "front  porch"  friendliness,  innovative 
architecture  as  well  as  traditional  design.  From  the  beginning.  Stetson  has  been 
actively  involved  in  the  development  of  the  Celebration  School,  which  has 
already  established  itself  as  a  national  innovator  in  public  education. 
The  36,000  square  foot  Stetson  Center  at  Celebration,  dedicated  in  2001,  makes 
a  significant  architectural  statement.  Located  downtown,  directly  across  from  the 
Celebration  School  and  adjacent  to  Founders'  Park,  it  is  a  major  icon  of  the  com- 
munity's commitment  to  education  and  innovation.  The  facility  includes  a 
Business  Learning  Center,  an  Education  Center  and  a  Counseling  Teaching 
Center  with  a  state-of-the-art  individual  and  family-counseling  lab.  Resident  and 
visiting  faculty  teaching  at  Celebration  all  have  offices  in  the  new  facility.  Full- 
time resident  faculty  members,  working  directly  with  their  respective  Department 
heads  in  DeLand,  coordinate  each  academic  program  in  Celebration. 
In  1997  Stetson's  role  as  Celebration's  university  partner  led  to  its  offering  gradu- 
ate degree  programs  in  Business,  Teacher  Education,  and  Counselor  Education  to 
the  Central  Florida  community.   Stetson  also  began  conducting  professional 
development  seminars,  conferences,  and  workshops  related  to  education  reform 
and  technology  at  the  Center.  An  annual  series  of  national  educator  workshops 
focus  on  "Best  Practices"  in  teaching  and  in  educational  leadership.  In  January 
2004  Stetson's  Celebration  campus  began  the  Stetson  University  Virtual  High 
School  program  and  will  launch  an  undergraduate  degree  completion  program  in 
business  for  working  students  in  July  2005. 

Academic  Programs  at  Celebration  -  Class  schedules  for  the  Master  and 
Specialist  programs  of  Education  in  Educational  Leadership,  the  Master  of 
Teacher  Education,  Master  and  Specialist  of  Science  in  School  Counseling  with 
the  possibility  of  a  Family  Counseling  Endorsement,  and  graduate  &  undergradu- 
ate programs  in  Business  Education  at  Celebration  are  listed  online  at 
http://www.stetson.edu/celebratit)n/graduate_courses.shtml. 
Department  of  Education  at  Celebration — The  mission  of  the  Teacher 
Education  Department  at  Celebration  is  to  develop  creative  and  reflective  practi 
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tioners  capable  of  assuming  leadership  roles  within  culturally  diverse  educational 
settings  in  rapidly  changing  educational  environments.  The  Department,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  schools  and  community,  stresses  a  holistic  program  of  individ- 
ual development.  Graduate  students  are  expected  to  be  active  inquirers  and  par- 
ticipants in  their  own  growth. 

Department  of  Counseling  at  Celebration — The  Counseling  Graduate  Program 
prepares  counselors  for  a  wide  variety  of  work  in  schools,  colleges,  mental  health 
agencies,  and  private  practices.  Since  the  skills  needed  to  be  an  effective  coun- 
selor are  common  to  all  these  settings,  the  Department  requires  that  each  student 
take  a  group  of  core  courses  including  the  following: 

■  Evaluation  and  Assessment 

■  Legal  and  Ethical  Issue  in  Counseling 

■  Human  Relations  Methods  and  Skills 

■  Theories  of  Counseling 

■  Group  Processes 

■  Human  Development 

■  Statistical  Analysis  and  Research  Design 

■  The  program  has  five  broad  goals 

■  To  provide  students  with  the  most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  knowl- 
edge available  in  the  field  of  counseling 

■  To  prepare  students  by  exposing  them  to  practical  experiences  in  coun- 
seling settings 

■  To  expose  students  to  diverse  populations  and  prepare  them  to  work  with 
the  culturally  different 

■  To  develop  an  awareness  of  ethical,  legal  and  spiritual  factors  in  counsel- 
ing 

■  To  provide  opportunities  which  teach  the  student  about  the  continuing 
need  for  personal  and  professional  growth 

School  of  Business  Administration — Since  the  summer  of  2000,  the  Stetson 
University  School  ot  Business  Administration  has  offered  a  Masters  of  Business 
Administration  program  at  Celebration.  This  Masters  degree  program  was  former- 
ly at  The  Disney  Institute,  where  it  was  only  available  to  Disney  employees.   It  is 
now  held  at  the  Celebration  Center  and  is  open  to  all  students  with  the  required 
prerequisites.   In  addition,  the  University  offers  a  special  Executive  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram specifically  designed  for  working  business  executives  and  professionals.   In 
July  2005  the  Center  will  launch  an  undergraduate  degree  completion  program 
for  working  students.   Individuals  interested  in  more  information  about  our  busi- 
ness education  programs  may  contact  the  School  of  Business  Administration  in 
DeLand  or  the  Stetson  University  Center  by  e-mailing  center@stetson.edu  or  call 
321-939-7604. 

Celebration  Calendar  and  Entry  Requirements  — While  many  academic  courses 
at  Celebration  follow  the  regular  University  calendar,  there  are  special  sessions 
including  intensive  and  weekend  courses.   Individual  departments  should  be  con- 
sulted.  Entry  requirements  are  the  same  for  courses  and  programs  at  Celebration 
as  for  the  main  DeLand  campus  programs. 

Anyone  interested  in  activities  and  programs  at  the  Celebration  campus  is 
encouraged  to  visit  the  Celebration  website  at  http://www.stetson.edu/celebration 
or  to  email  enquiries  to  center@stetson.edu. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
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College  of  Law  Student  Center 

Qeneral —  Stetson  University  College  of  Law  publishes  its  own  separate 
Viewhook.  A  copy  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Assistant  Dean  of 
Admissions,  Stetson  University  College  of  Law,  1401  -  61st  Street  South, 
Gulfport,  Florida,  33707. 

Stetson  University  College  of  Law,  founded  in  1900,  is  Florida's  first  law  school. 
Students  may  earn  a  J.D.  degree  by  attending  classes  on  a  full-time  or  part-time 
basis.  Those  with  a  J.D.  or  foreign  law  equivalent  may  pursue  an  LL.M.  degree  in 
International  Law  and  Business.  For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  law  school  was 
located  in  DeLand,  Florida,  on  the  University's  main  campus.  In  1954,  the 
College  was  relocated  to  Gulfport,  Florida,  a  residential  municipality  contiguous 
to  the  city  limits  of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  Although  the  College  is  now  approxi- 
mately 150  miles  distant  from  the  main  campus,  it  continues  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  Stetson  University  system.  The  College  of  Law  has  opened  a  satellite 
campus  in  downtown  Tampa.  Only  part-time  classes  are  held  at  this  location. 
Florida's  Second  District  Court  of  Appeal  has  offices  in  and  hears  arguments  in 
this  new  building.  Its  separate  campus,  in  the  dynamic  Tampa  Bay  area,  places  the 
College  within  easy  access  of  the  many  educational  opportunities  afforded  by  a 
heavy  concentration  of  law  firms,  courts,  and  corporations. 

The  College  is  approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  since  1931. 

Library  and  Physical  Facilities — The  main  Law  School  plant,  located  on  a  21- 
acre  campus,  is  adapted  from  an  early  type  of  Mediterranean  Revival  architecture. 
The  buildings,  constructed  around  plazas  and  connected  by  arcades,  or  k)ggias, 
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after  the  plan  of  ancient  monasteries,  are  remarkably  utilitarian  and  completely 
air-conditioned. 

Educational  facilities  include  six  large  classrooms,  all  fully  wired  for  technology; 
four  model  practice  courtrooms;  offices  for  the  law  review;  six  seminar  rooms;  a 
new  Student  Center;  and  a  state-of-the-art  Law  Library  and  Information  Center. 
The  College  has  its  own  cafeteria,  tennis  court,  basketball  court,  weight  room, 
and  swimming  pools.  The  Great  Hall  is  used  for  dining  and  other  functions  in 
which  425  people  may  be  served  at  one  sitting.  Overlooking  the  campus's  central 
plaza  are  dormitory  rooms.  Other  living  facilities  include  the  John  T.  Rosa  apart- 
ment complex  and  50  auxiliary  homes. 

The  College  of  Law's  Law  Library  and  Information  Center  has  the 
Mediterranean  Revival  design  that  pays  homage  to  the  architectural  style  of  the 
Rolyat  Hotel  (the  original  building  of  the  College  of  Law).  This  beautiful  build- 
ing houses  the  391,472-volume  library  collection  and  provides  access  to  the  legal 
resources  now  available  to  students  and  faculty  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 
Students  and  faculty  can  sit  down  at  virtually  any  seat  in  the  building  and  con- 
nect a  laptop  computer  to  the  campus  network,  which  in  turn  connects  them  to 
the  Internet  and  all  of  the  resources  available,  including  the  card  catalog.  There 
are  134  carrels,  19  four-person  study  rooms,  8  six-person  conference  rooms,  2 
eight-person  conference  rooms,  188  seats  at  tables,  and  32  lounge  chairs  and 
benches.  This  magnificent  new  building  brings  innovation  and  technology  that 
will  carry  us  well  into  the  twenty-first  century.  The  Tampa  Law  Center  includes  a 
satellite  library  that  boasts  several  study  rooms  and  both  wired  and  wireless  tech- 
nology. 

Prc'Law  Preparation — The  College  of  Law  prescribes  no  particular  major  as  a 
prerequisite  for  admission;  nonetheless,  there  are  important  skills,  values,  and  sig- 
nificant bodies  of  knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  before  law  school  that  will  pro- 
vide a  sound  foundation  for  legal  education.  Rather  than  seek  out  law  courses  as 
an  undergraduate,  students  should  prepare  for  law  school  by  choosing  courses  that 
will  develop  skills  in  analysis,  problem  solving,  written  and  oral  communication, 
research,  task  organization  and  management;  abilities  in  critical  reading,  listening 
and  in  oral  and  written  communication;  and  the  values  of  serving  others  and  pro- 
moting justice.  Some  basic  areas  of  knowledge  that  are  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  competent  lawyer  that  should  be  developed  before  entering  law  school 
include  history,  political  thought,  theories  of  ethics  and  justice,  economics,  basic 
finance,  human  behavior  and  diverse  cultures. 

Application  and  Admission — New  tull-time  J.D.  students  may  be  admitted  in  tall, 
spring,  or  summer.  Part-time  J.D.  students  are  admitted  only  tor  the  fall  semester. 
Students  who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  semester  (which  starts  in 
January)  are  required  to  attend  the  first  summer  session  after  their  entrance. 
LL.M.  students  may  start  in  the  tall  or  spring;  LL.M.  students  may  attend  on  a 
full-time  or  part-time  basis.   Applications  trom  members  ot  minority  groups  and 
from  women  are  encouraged. 

Application  forms  may  be  (.)btained  by  writing  to  the  Oftice  oi  Admissions, 
Stetson  University  College  of  Law,  1401  61st  Street  South,  Gulfport,  Florida 
33707,  or  on  the  College's  Web  site  (e-mail:  lawadmit@law.stetson.edu,  Web 
address:   http://www.lavv.stetson.edu ). 
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Completed  application  forms  accompanied  by  a  nonrefundable  application  fee 
of  $55  should  be  sent  by  the  applicant  directly  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 
The  application  fee  will  be  waived  in  a  case  of  extreme  financial  hardship. 

All  applicants  are  required  to  take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  and  register 
for  the  Law  School  Data  Assembly  Service.  Registration  forms  and  a  bulletin  of 
information  may  be  obtained  from  Law  School  Admissions  Council,  Box  2000, 
Newtown,  PA  18940. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  enrollment,  each  approved  applicant  is  required  to  have 
earned  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  college  or  university  that  has  been  accredit- 
ed by  an  accrediting  association  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
Special  admission  programs  are  available  to  qualified  Stetson  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. 

In  reviewing  an  applicant's  qualifications,  the  faculty  committee  on  admissions 
gives  primary  consideration  to  the  cumulative  undergraduate  grade-point  average 
and  the  LSAT  score.  However,  all  other  relevant  data  concerning  the  individual 
are  evaluated,  with  special  regard  to  the  college's  goal  of  obtaining  a  student  body 
profile  reflecting  diversity  and  potential  for  significant  achievement.  All  appli- 
cants must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character. 

Basic  Program  of  Study  and  Degree  Requirements — To  be  eligible  for  the 
degree  of  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.),  a  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  88  semester 
hours  of  credit  with  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  not  less  than  2.0.  In 
addition,  to  meet  residency  requirements,  a  student  in  the  full-time  J.D.  program 
must  take  classes  over  six  semesters  or  its  equivalent,  four  of  which  must  be  at 
Stetson.  Full-time  study  requires  completion  of  ten  or  more  hours  per  semester 
and  five  or  more  hours  per  summer  session.  Students  in  the  part-time  J.D.  pro- 
gram typically  will  attend  for  four  full  years,  including  three  summers. 

The  College  offers  a  course  of  instruction  planned  to  equip  the  graduate  for 
effective  service  in  those  areas  in  which  the  fundamental  knowledge  and  skills  of 
a  lawyer  are  required.  Effort  is  made  to  give  students  a  broad  perspective  of  the 
role  of  the  lawyer  and  the  law  in  a  changing  society  and  an  understanding  of  how 
they  as  future  community  leaders  will  be  responsible  for  improving  the  law  and 
for  bringing  about  desirable  social  change. 

Special  Programs — Stetson's  well-known  and  widely-emulated  clinical  programs 
offer  a  wide  range  of  legal  venues  where  upper- level  law  students  can  work.  These 
clinical  programs  permit  students  to  work  with  government  agencies  and  other 
legal  services  providers  in  a  wide  variety  of  contexts.  Locations  at  which  students 
may  work  include  the  State  Attorney's  Office,  Office  of  the  Public  Defender,  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office,  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  local  legal  services  offices. 
In  the  federal  government  litigation  internship,  students  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Veterans  Administration.  A  new  In-House  Counsel  Internship  places  students  in 
non-profit  and  for-profit  businesses.  The  judicial  internship  program  places  stu- 
dents with  local  federal  and  state  judges,  offering  the  students  an  inside  look  at 
the  workings  of  the  judicial  process.  Stetson  offers  a  joint  J.D.-M.B.A.  program 
with  the  School  of  Business  Administration  of  Stetson  University,  which  permits 
students  to  obtain  both  degrees  in  a  shorter  time  than  would  otherwise  be 
required.  Stetson  also  offers  the  Scandinavian-Baltic  Summer  Institute,  the 
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Spain  Summer  Abroad  Program,  the  Argentina  Summer  Abroad  Program,  and 
the  LL.M.  program  in  International  Law  and  Business. 

Tuition  and  Fees— Tuition  in  the  College  of  Law  for  2004-2005  is  $24,760.00 
per  academic  year  and  $6,200.00  for  the  2004  summer  session,  for  full-time  stu- 
dents. All  fees  and  other  charges,  refund  policies,  and  current  financial  aid  pro- 
grams are  available  from  the  College.  TT^e  College  reserves  the  right  to  change 
tuition  charges,  or  other  charges  or  fees,  before  the  beginning  of  any  semester  or 


summer  session. 


Housing — Accommodations  for  50  students  are  available  in  the  air-conditioned 
Stetson  Inn.  The  Rosa  Apartment  complex,  located  three  blocks  from  the  cam- 
pus, is  available  primarily  for  married  students  and  single  parents.  More  than  50 
single-family  dwellings  are  also  available. 

Career  Services — The  College  of  Law  makes  no  specific  claims  or  guarantees 
about  employment  prospects  for  its  graduates.  However,  the  College  does  main- 
tain an  active  career  services  office  to  assist  students  in  obtaining  employment 
information  and  scheduling  employment  interviews.  Placement  surveys  are  con- 
ducted on  each  graduating  class,  and  the  results  provide  up-to-date  information 
regarding  the  percentage  of  responding  graduates  who  obtained  employment  in 
legal  positions  and  the  average  starting  salary  tor  such  positions.  In  addition  to 
the  placement  surveys,  Stetson  maintains  a  Web  site  that  provides  our  alumni 
and  graduates  with  24-hour  access  to  job  postings.  The  College  also  has  the 
Resource  Room  that  is  open  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year.  The 
Resource  Room  has  computers,  printers,  facsimiles,  typewriters,  and  career  serv- 
ice-related information  available  to  our  alumni  and  students. 

FACULTY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

2004-2005 


FACULTY 


ADAMS,  ANN 

Lecturer  m  Music,  1989 

B.M.,  Western  Michigan  University 

M.M.,  M.M.E.,  D.M.,  The  Florida  State 

University 

ADAMS,  BOBBY  L. 

Prof essor  of  Music ,  1987 
B.A.,  Morehead  State  College 
M.M.E.,  Murray  State  College 
Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

ADAMS.  KRISTEN  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law,  2000 

L.  LeRoy  Highbaugh,  Sr.  Chair  of  Faculty 

Research.  2004-2006 

B.A..  Rice  University 

J.D.,  Emory  Law  School 

LL.M.,  Yale  University 


ALDANA,  MARIO  E 

Associate  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and 

Literatures,  1977 

B.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

ALFONZO.  JESUS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  2001 

M.M..  D.M.A.,  Michigan  State  University 

ALFORD-COOPER,  FINNEGAN 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthro(xjl(jg}(  and  Chair,  1 996 
B.A..  University  of  Wyoming 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

ALLEN.  MICHAEL  P++ 

Associate  Professor  of  Law,  2001 
B.A.,  University  ot  Rtxhester 
J.D..  Columbia  Law  Schcxjl 
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ALLISON,  THOMAS  E. 
Professor  of  Law,  1985 
B.S.,  Tulane  University 
M.B.A.,  The  Florida  State  University 
J.D.,  Stetson  University 
LL.M.,  University  of  Florida 

AMIRI,  SHAHRAM 

Associate  Professor  of  Decision  arui 
Information  Sciences,  1996 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Old  Dominion  University 
Ed.D.,  College  of  William  and  Mary 

ANDREWS,  WILLIAM  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Management,  1993 
B.B.A.,  University  of  Georgia 
M.I.M.,  American  Graduate  School  of 
International  Management 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

AUGUSTINE,  FRED  K.,  JR. 

Professor  of  Decision  and  Information  Sciences , 

1986 

B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State 

University 

BAILEY,  T  WAYNE 

Professor  of  Political  Science ,  1963 
B.A.,  University  of  Florida 
M.A.,  George  Peahody  College 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

BALLENGER,  GRADY 

Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 

Arts  and  Sciences ,  1 998 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Chapel  Hill 

M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Chapel  Hill 

BARBER,  NANCY 

Sullivan  Lecturer  in  English,  1998 
A.B.,  Davidson  College 
M.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.F.A.,  University  of  Florida 

BARKALOW,  DEREK  T 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology ,  1978 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University 

BARNES,  MICHAEL  C. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  2001 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Clemson  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

BARNETT,  STEPHEN  T. 

Professor  of  Marketing  and  Chair,  1987 

Dennis  C.  McNamara,  Sr.  Chair  of 

Marketing,  2000 

Director,  Summer  Innsbruck  Program 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia 

M.B.A,  Ph.D.,  Georgia  State  University 


BATEY,  ROBERT 

Professor  of  Law,  1977 
B.A.,  Yale  University 
J.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
LL.M.,  University  of  Illinois 

BAUER,  MARK  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  2004 
B.A.,  University  of  Chicago 
J.D.,  Emor>'  University 

BEANE,  DOROTHEA  A. 
Professor  of  Law,  1990 
B.A.,  Drew  University 
J.D.,  Rutgers — The  State  University  of  New 
Jersey 

BEASLEY,  JAMES  R. 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  1973 
Vice  President  for  Administration  and 

Chief  Operating  Officer,  1999 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.A.,  Andover  Newton  Theological  School 
Ph.D.,  Tufts  University 

BELCHER,  LAWRENCE  J. 

Professor  of  Finance  and  Chair.  1990 
Director  of  Rolarui  and  Sarah  George 
Investments  Institute 
B.A.,  Hanover  College 
M.S.,  Auburn  University 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

BELL,  PAMELA  COLE 

Trial  Advocacy  Fellow,  2002 
B.A.,  J.D.,  Stetson  University 

BENNINGTON,  CYNTHIA 

Associate  Professor  of  Bioloj^y ,  1996 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University 

BICKEL,  ROBERT  DALE 

Professor  of  Law  and  Co-Director,  Center 
for  Excellence  in  Higher  Education  Law 
and  Policy,  1978 

B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida 
J.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

BIERNACKI,  CHRISTINE 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology ,  1999 
B.A.,  M.A.T,  Stetson  University 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

BITTER,  MICHAEL  E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Accounting,  1995 
B.B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.  Ace,  University  of  Florida 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Mississippi 
C.PA. 

BJELLA,  DAVID* 

Associate  Pro/essor  o/ Music,  1993 

B.M.,  Drake  University 

M.M.,  Peabody  Conservati>ry  of  Music 
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BLUM,  TON  I  L. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Chair, 

1991 

B.A.,  Bethany  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 

BOHL,  CATHERINE  JOAN 

Instructor  of  Le^al  Research  and  Writing,  2004 

B.A.,  Boston  University 

J.D.,  Suffolk  University  Law  School 

BOLDING,  GARY 

Professor  of  Art,  1989 
B.A.,  Hendrix  College 
M.F.A.,  Brooklyn  College 

BOOZER,  ROBERT  W. 

Professor  of  Management ,  1990 
B.S.B.A.,  University  of  Florida 
M.B.A.,  D.B.A.,  Mississippi  State 
University 

BOUDREAUX,  PAUL 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  2003 
B.A.,  J.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
LL.M.,  Georgetown  University 

BOWMAN,  BROOKE  J. 

Instructor  of  Legal  Research  &  Writing,  2002 
B.S.,  Indiana  University 
J.D.,  Stetson  University 

BOYD,  G.  MICHAEL 

Professor  of  Finance ,  1 980 

B.A.,  University  of  West  Florida 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

BRADFORD,  BRUCE  CARLTON* 

Professor  of  Geo^aphy  and  Environmental 

Science  and  Chair,  1975 

Director,  Gillespie  Museum 

B.A.,  Stetson  University 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

BRADFORD,  JANE  T 

Associate  Professor  and  Library  Instruction 

Coordinator  and  Reference  Librarian,  1987 

B.A.,  Stetson  University 

M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

M.S.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 

Champaign 

BRANTON,  MICHAEL  G. 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  and  Computer 
Science,  1982 

B.S.,  Florida  Technological  University 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

BRENNER,  VINCENT  C* 

The  David  M.  Bcights  Professor  of 

Accounting,  1998 

B.S.,  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College 

M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

C.FA. 


BROWN,  JAMES  JAY 
Professor  of  Law ,  1 98 1 
B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wharton 
School  of  Finance 

J.D.,  Cleveland  State  University  College  of 
Law 

LL.M.,  Washington  University  School  of 
Law 

BURNETT,  JUDITH 

Assistant  Professor  of  Counselor  Education. 

1999 

A.B.,  Brown  University 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts- 

Amherst 

CAMERON,  CATHERINE 

Instructor  of  Legal  Research  and  Writing,  2004 
B.A.,  University  ot  Florida 
M.A.,  University  of  Florida 
J.D.,  University  of  Florida 

CAPITANO.  CARMEN 

Lecturer  in  Modem  Languages  arui  Literatures , 

1999 

B.A.,  Barry  College 

M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University 

Ph.D.,  Temple  University 

CASH,  TAMRA  L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Integrative  Health 
Science  &  Sport  Management,  2003 
B.S.,  Elon  College 

M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 
M.A.,  Eastern  Kentucky  University 
Ed.D.,  Temple  University 

CHAKKAPHAK,  LYNNETTE 

Adjunct  Faculty  for  Medical  Technology,  1998 

Program  Director,  School  of  Medical 

Technology, 

St.  Vincent's  Medical  Center,  Jacksonville, 

Florida 

M.S.,  MT  (ASCP),  University  of  South 

Florida 

CHRISTESON,  JANE* 

Associate  Professor  of  Music ,  1996 
B.M.,  M.M.,  University  of  Alabama 

CLEMMEN,  YVES 

Associate  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and 

Literatures,  1992 

Licenses  de  Philologie  Germanique, 

University  de  I'etat  &  Li^ge,  Belgium 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  at 

Urbana-Champaign 

COCHRAN,  C.  D. 

Professor  of  Psychology,  1967 
B.A.,  Georgia  State  University 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 
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COGGINS,  PATRICK  C* 

Jessie  Ball  duPont  Professor  of  Teacher 

Education,  1991 

B.S.,  Springfield  College 

M.S.,  Southern  Connecticut  State 

University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

COOPER,  JOHN  F. 

Associate  Dear\  for  Intemaaorml  aryi 
Cooperative  Programs  and 
Professor  of  La\v,  1985 
B.A.,  College  of  William  &  Mary 
J.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma 
LL.M.,  University  of  Florida 

COPELAND,  RICHARD  WYATT 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  Law  arvl  Tax, 

1976 

B.S.,  Mississippi  College 

J.D.,  University  of  Florida 

LL.M.,  Tax,  University  of  Miami 

COPPOCK,  LEE 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  2004 
B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida 
J.D.,  Stetson  University  College  of  Law 

CORCORAN,  CAROL  A.* 

Associate  Professor  of  Teacher  Education, 

1981 

B.S.,  SUNY  at  Brockport,  N.Y. 

M.A.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

COSTELLO,  BARBARA 

Associate  Professor  and  Government 

Documents  Librarian,  1998 

B.A.,  Boston  College 

M.L.S.,  Southern  Connecticut  State 

University 

COUCH,  DUNCAN 

Professor  of  Music ,  1989 

B.M.E.,  M.M.E.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Kansas 

COULTER,  LISA 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Computer  Science  and  Chair,  1990 
B.S.,  Yale  University 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

COX,  NICHOLAS 

Elder  Consumer  Protection  Fellow,  2003 

B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida 

J.D.,  Washburn  University  School  of  Law 

CROCE,  PAUL  JEROME 

Professor  of  American  Studies  and  Choir,  1989 
B.A.,  Georgetown  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Brown  University 


DALTON,  PHILIP  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Communication  Studies, 

2002 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Northern  Ilhnois  University 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Oklahoma 

DANSBERGER,  HAROLD 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics ,  2004 
B.A.,  George  Mason  University 
M.S.,  Stetson  University 

DASCHER,  PAUL*** 

Professor  of  Accounting,  1993 
Rinlcer  Distinguished  Professor,  2002 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 
University 

DAVIS,  JOEL 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  2002 
B.A.,  University  of  Puget  Sound 
M.A.,  University  of  Wyoming 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon 

DAVIS,  ROBERT  N. 

Professor  of  Law,  2001 

B.A.,  University  of  Hartford 

J.D.,  Georgetown  University  Law  Center 

DEHNART  ANDY 

Lecturer  in  English,  2003 
B.S.,  Stetson  University 
M.F.A.,  Bennmgton  College 

DEMOSS,  MICHELLE  A. 

Professor  of  Marketing,  1990 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

DEMURGA,  MANUEL 

Associate  Professor  of  Music,  1996 

B.M.,  Boston  University 

M.M.,  Ph.D.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 

DENNER,  MICHAEL  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Studies,  2002 

Director  of  the  Honors  Program 

B.A.,  Indiana  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

DERSHIMER,  ELIZABETH  LOVEJOY 
Associate  Professor  of  Teacher  Education, 
1986 

B.S.,  Jacksonville  University 
M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Memphis  State  University 

DEZOORT,  FRANK  A.* 

Professor  of  Management,  1 983 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
B.A.,  Oglethorpe  University 
M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 
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DICKERSON,  DARBY 

Vice  President  and  Dean , 

Professor  of  Law ,    1 99  5 

B.A.,  M.A.,  College  of  William  &  Mary 

J.D.,  Vanderbilr  University 

DICKSON,  WILLIAM  WAYNE 

Professor  of  English  and  Humanities,  1973 
Kathleen  ]ohr\son  Chair  of  Humanities ,  2002 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

DINKINS,  DEBORA  E. 

Aissociate  Professor  ar\d  Head  of  Technical 
Services,  1993 

B.Mech.  Eng.,  Auburn  University 
M.L.S.,  University  of  Alabama 

DURAKO,  JO  ANNE 

Associate  Professor  of  Law,  2004 
Director  of  Legal  Research  ar\d  Venting 
Ed.M.,  Harvard  University 
J.D.,  University  of  Florida 

DYSART,  DAVID  L. 

Associate  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and 

Literatures,  1991 

B.S.,  Auburn  University 

M.Int.Bus.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  at 

Urbana-Champa  ign 

EIRE,  ANA 

Associate  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  arvl 

Literatures,  1990 

Licenciatura,  University  Complutense  de 

Madrid 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

EL  AARAG,  HALA 

Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science,  2002 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Alexandria  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

ELLIOTT,  WILLIAM  D. 

Lecturer  in  Communication  Studies  and 
T/ieatre  Arts,  2001 
B.A.,  University  of  Central  Florida 
M.F.A.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University 

EVERETT,  DIANE  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  and  Chair,  1989 
B.A.,  Millsaps  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

EVERHART,  STEPHEN  M.*** 
Pro/essor  o/ Lau^,  1994 
B.A.,  The  Florida  State  University 
J.D.,  University  of  Florida 


FARRELL,  TERENCE  M. 
Pro/essoro/ Biology,  1989 
B.S.,  Bucknell  University 
Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University 

FARRELL,  THOMAS  J.** 

Professor  of  English  and  Chair,  1 984 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

FAVIS,  ROBERTA  S. 

Professor  of  Art  and  Chair,  1989 

B.A.,  Brvn  Mawr  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

FEELEY,  KELLY  M. 

Instructs  of  Legal  Research  and  Writing,  2000 
B.A.,  The  Florida  State  University 
J.D.,  Stetson  College  of  Law 

FERLAND,  RICHARD  A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and 
Literatures  and  Chojr,  1 978 
B.A.,  Assumption  College 
M.B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

FINCH,  MICHAEL  STEVEN 
Professor  of  Law,  1981 
B.A.,  Oberlin  College 
J.D.,  Boston  University 
S.J.D.,  Harvard  University 

FINKS,  JEAN 

Assistant  Professor  and  Music  Ubrarian,  1999 
B.M.E.,  West  Virginia  University 
M.M.,  Butler  University 
M.L.S.,  Indiana  University 

FITZGERALD,  PETER  L. 
Professor  of  Law,  1996 
B.A.,  College  of  William  &.  Mary 
J.D.,  University  of  California 
LL.M.,  University  of  Exeter,  United 
Kingdom 

FLINT-HAMILTON,  KIMBERLY  B. 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthrofyology,  1999 
B.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

ROWERS,  ROBERTA  KEMP 

WiUiam  Reece  Srruth  Distinguished  Professor  of 

Law  ar\d  Director,  Center  for  Excellence  m 

Advocacy.  1993 

B.A.,  Baylor  University 

J.D.,  University  of  Colorado 

FOO,  JENNIFER  PING-NGOH* 
Professor  of  Finance ,  1 990 
B.A.,  Smith  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northeastern  University 
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FORTE,  MONIQUE 

Associate  Professor  of  Management  and  Chair, 

1994 

B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Georgia 

Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

FOX,  JAMES  W.,  JR. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law,  2000 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina-Chapel 

Hill 

J.D.,  University  ot  Michigan 

FRIEDMAN,  ERICH 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Computer  Science ,  1992 
B.S.,  Rose-Hulman  Institute  of  Technology 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

FURLOW,  CLARK  W. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  2003 

B.A.,  Boston  University 

J.D.,  Emory  University  School  ot  Law 

GARDNER,  ROYAL  C. 

Vice  Dean  arui  Professor  of  Law,  1994 
A.B.,  Georgetown  University 
J.D.,  Boston  College  Law  School 

GIBBS,  MELISSA 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biolo^ ,  1998 
B.A.,  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz 
M.S.,  San  Jose  State  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Delaware 

GLANDER,  GEORGE 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  1996 
B.A.,  Carleton  College 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

GOODWIN,  MORRIS  W 

Lecturer  in  Decision  and  Information  Sciences , 

1998 

B.S.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

M.B.A.,  Stetson  University 

GRAVES,  JACK  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  2002 
B.A.,  J.D.,  University  of  Colorado 

GRAVES,  RICHARD  B.,  111  +  +  + 

Instructor  of  Legal  Research  arui  Writing,  1998 
B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University 
J.D.,  Tulane  Law  School 
LL.M.,  University  of  Houston 
LL.M.,  Stetson  University 

GRIEB.TERRYJ. 

Associate  Professor  and  Instructional  Media 
Center  Directw,  1982 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.A.,  University  of  Georgia 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Central  Florida 


GRUBBS,  TANDY 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1995 
B.S.,  High  Point  University 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

GUARDA,  LUIS 

Adjunct  Faculty  for  Medical  Technology,  2000 
Medical  Director,  Medical  Technology 
Program,  Florida  Hospital,  Orlando,  Florida 
M.D. 

GUNDERSON,  DAN  A. 
Professor  of  Art,  1976 
Director,  Duncan  Gallery 
B.F.A.,  University  of  South  Dakota 
M.F.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

HALE,  MARGIE 

Professor  of  Mathematics ,  1992 

B.S.,  Eckerd  College 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

HALE,  WILLIAM  DANIEL 

Professor  of  Psychology ,  1979 

B.S.,  The  Florida  State  University 

M.A.,  Emory  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts-Amherst 

HALL,  RONALD  L. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Chair,  2000 

B.A.,  Stetson  University 

M.Div.,  Duke  University 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Chapel  Hill 

HALLUM,  ANNE  MOTLEY 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Chair,  1986 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota 

M.P.A.,  University  of  Alabama  in 

Tuscaloosa 

Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

HANSEN,  RANDALL  S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Marketing,  1992 
B.S.,  Syracuse  University 
M.A.,  University  ot  Florida 
Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

HARDER,  MATTHEW  D. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Music,  2004 
B.A.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
M.M.,  Bowling  Green  State  University 
D.M.,  Northwestern  University 

HAUCK,  PETER  R.* 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Chair, 

1989 

B.S.,  Duke  University 

Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

HAWKINS-LEON,  CYNTHIA  G. 
Associate  Professor  of  Law,  2004 
B.A.,  Wellesley  College 
J.D.,  Harvard  Law  School 
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HEINE,  RICHARD  PETER 

Associate  Professin  of  Management,  1987 
B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  New  Orleans 
D.B.A.,  Memphis  State  University 

HEINS,  ELIZABETH  D. 

Professor  of  Teacher  Education  ,1981 

hlina  B.  Mollis  Chair  of  Educational  Reform, 

2000 

B.A.,  Florida  Technological  University 

M.E.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

HENDERSON,  CAROL 

Visiting  Professor  of  Law  and  Director, 

hlational  Clearinghouse  for  Science , 

Technology,  and  Law,  2003 

B.A.,  University  of  Florida 

J.D.,  The  National  Law  Center,  George 

Washington  University 

HEWLINGS,  SUSAN  J. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Integrative  Health 
Science  and  Sport  Management,  2000 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State 
University 

HODKINSON,  SYDNEY 

Visiting  Professor  of  Music  and  Almand  Chair 
of  Composition ,  2004 
B.M.,  M.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music 
D.M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

HOSE,  ANTHONY 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  2000 
A.R.M.C,  Royal  College  oi  Music 

HUSKEY,  EUGENE  E.,  JR. 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  1988 
William  R.  Kenan,  }r.  Chair,  1999 
B.A.,  Vanderhilt  University 
M.A.,  Essex  University 
Ph.D.,  London  School  of  Economics 

INDRALINGAM,  RAMMEESWARY 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1991 
B.S.,  University  of  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

IRIZARRY,  CYNTHIA  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Communication  Studies, 

1999 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Wayne  State  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

JACKSON,  D.  DEWAINE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry ,  2000 
B.A.,  University  of  California  at  San  Diego 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon 


JACOB,  BRUCE  R. 

Dean  Emeritus,  College  of  Law,  and  Professor 

of  Law,  1981 

B.A.,  The  Florida  State  University 

J.D.,  Stetson  Uni%'ersity  College  of  Law 

LL.M.,  Northwestern  University  School  of 

Law 

LL.M.,  University  of  Florida 

S.J.D.,  Harvard  University 

JEANCOLA,  MONICA 

Lecturer  in  Accounting,  1997 
B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Stetson  University 
C.PA. 

JENS,  WILLIAM  G.,  JR. 

Professor  of  Accounting,  1987 
C.R.  Lindback  Chair.  1995 
B.A.,  Motavian  College 
M.B.A.,  Rutgers  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

JOHNSON,  BETTY  DREES 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  duPont-Ball 
Library,  1961 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.L.S.,  Columbia  University 

JONES,  BOYD  M.,  II 

Prof essor  of  Music ,  1998 

John  E.  and  Aliese  Price  Chair  of  Organ 

University  Organist,  1998 

B.M.,  Stetson  University 

M.M.,  M.M.A.,  D.M.A.,  Yale  University 

JUSICK,  ANTHONY  T 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Physics,  1966 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

KAIVOLA,  KAREN*** 

Professor  of  English ,  1 99 1 
Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1998 

}.  Ollie  Edmunds  Chair,  1999 
B.A.,  Georgetown  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington 

KHADER,  JAMIL 

Assistant  Professor  of  English,  2000 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Haifa  University,  Israel 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

KINDRED,  A.  RICHARD,  JR. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  1973 
B.A.,  Florida  Southern  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Brandcis  University 

KINDRED,  JANIS  B. 

Pro/es.s(n-o/Mmic,  1979 
B.M.,  Louisiana  State  University 
M.A.,  Eastman  School  ot  Music 
D.M.,  The  Florida  State  University 
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KING,  CAMILLE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  2002 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

KING,  MICHAEL  S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology  and  Chair,  1993 
B.A.,  Princeton  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

KIRKLAND,  LAURA  N. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Catalog  Librarian, 

1999 

B.A.,  Luther  College 

M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

KIRSCH,  RAMONA 

Lecturer  in  Religious  Studies,  2004 

B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma 

M.Div.,  San  Francisco  Theological 

Seminary 

ABD,  University  of  Missouri-Kansas  City 

KLINE,  SIMS  D. 

Associate  Professor  and  Reference  Librarian, 

1976 

B.S.F.S.,  Georgetown  University 

M.S.,  The  Florida  State  University 

M.A.,  University  of  Florida 

KROUMOVITCH,  ROUTA 

Associate  Professor  of  Music ,  1992 
Licenciado,  University  of  Chile 

KURLANDER,  ERIC 

Assistant  Professor  of  History ,  2001 

B.A.,  Bowdoin  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

LACUNAS,  LUIS  ROJAS 

Lecturer  and  Supervisor  of  the  Modem 

Language  Multimedia  Center,  2004 

M.Ed.,  University  of  Wisconsin  -  La  Crosse 

LAKE,  PETER 

Professor  of  Law,  Charles  A.  Darm  Chair,  and 
Co-Director,  Center  for  Excellence  in  Higher 
Education  Law  and  Policy,  1990 
B.A.,  Harvard  College 
J.D.,  Harvard  University 

LARSON,  ANDREW  L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  2002 
B.M.,  Utah  State  University 
M.M.,  Brigham  Young  University 
D.M.A.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign 

LATIMER,  JEROME  C. 
Professor  of  Law,  1975 
B.A.,  The  Florida  State  University 
J.D.,  University  of  Florida 


LEAHY,  ROBERT  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Teacher  Education, 
1989 

B.S.,  State  University  of  New  York- 
Cortland 

M.Ed.,  University  of  Vermont 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

LENHOLT,  ROBERT 

Assistant  Professor  and  Electronic  Sem'ces  and 
Document  Delivery/  Reference  Librarian,  2000 
B.A.,  University  of  Florida 
M.A.,  University  of  South  Florida 

LICK,  THOMAS  A. 

Professor  of  Physics ,  1 967 
B.S.,  Muhlenberg  College 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  University 

LINNEY,  LLOYD  D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music ,  1984 

B.A.,  Furman  University 

M.M.,  D.M.,  The  Florida  State  University 

LONG,  LYNN  L. 

Associate  Professor  of  Counselor  Education 

and  Chair,  1991 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  College 

M.A.,  Rollins  College 

Ed.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

LONG,  NEAL  B. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Chair,  1974 
B.A.,  Indiana  University 
M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

LUCAS,  PHILLIP  C. 

Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  1992 

B.A.,  Portland  State  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Santa 

Barbara 

MA,  K.  CHRISTOPHER 

Roland  and  Sarah  George  Visiting  Professor  of 

Applied  Investments,  2001 

B.S.,  National  Chiao  Tung  University 

M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

C.FA. 

MACISAAC,  DOUGLAS 

Professional  Deveh)pment  School  Liaison  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Teacher  Education,  1999 
B.A.,  Ed.S.,  Michigan  State  University 

MADDOX,  CRAIG  W. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music ,  1984 

B.M.,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 

M.M.,  D.M.,  The  Florida  State  University 
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MADDOX,  E.  NICHOLAS,  111 
Professor  of  Management,  1985 
B.A.,  East  Carolina  University 
M.A.,  Marshall  University 
Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

MALLETT,  JAMES  E. 

Professor  of  Finance ,  1 984 

B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wcsleyan  College 

Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University 

MANKIN,  ILIANA*** 

Associate  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and 

Literatures,  1991 

B.A.,  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

MARCH,  DAVID 

Lecturer  in  Counselor  Education,  1001 
A. A.,  Valencia  Community  College 
B.S.,  The  Florida  State  University 
M.S.,  Stetson  University 

MARIS,  GARY  L. 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Political  Science,  1965 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

MARKLE,  GWYNN  A. 

Visiting  Assistant  Prof essor  of  Philosophy ,  2004 
B.F.A.,  M.A.,  California  State  University 
Ph.D.,  Fordham  University 

MARKS,  THOMAS  C,  JR. 
Professor  of  Law,  1973 
B.S.,  The  Florida  State  University 
LL.B.,  Stetson  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

MAY,  PETER  G. 

Professor  of  Biolo^,  1988 

B.S.,  M.S.,  George  Mason  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

McCANN,  GREGORY  K. 

Professor  of  Business  Law,  1990 
Director,  Family  Business  Center 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
J.D.,  University  of  Florida 

McCLENDON,  JANICE  K. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law,  2001 
B.A.,  University  of  Texas 
J.D.,  University  of  Utah 
LL.M.,  New  York  University 

McCOY,  KENNETH  W. 

Associate  Professor  of  Communication  Studies 

aruf  Theatre  Arts  and  Chair,  1994 

B.A.,  University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham 

M.F.A.,  Southern  Illint)is  University  at 

Carbondale 

Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State  University 


McCRORY,  CAROL  COLE 

Visiting  Instructor  of  Legal  Research  and 

Writing,  2004 

B.A.,  Queens  College 

M.A.,  University  of  South  Florida 

J.D.,  Stetson  University  College  of  Law 

McFARLAND,  MICHAEL  W. 

Associate  Professor  of  Communication  Studies, 

1988 

B.A.,  Simpson  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

McNICHOLAS,  MARK 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  History,  2004 
B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
M.A.,  ABD,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley 

MEDLIN,  RICHARD  G. 

Professor  of  Psychology,  1981 

B.A.,  Stetson  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

at  Chapel  Hill 

MHILU,  GREYSON 

Fulbright  Foreign  language  Teaching  Assistant 

in  Kiswahili,  2004 

B.A.,  University  of  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 

MICHELSON,  STUART 

Professor  of  Finance,  2001 

Roland  and  Sarah  George  Chair  of  Finance, 

2001 

B.S.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Missouri 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Kansas 

MIERAS,  EMILY 

Assistant  Professor  of  American  Studies,  1998 

A.B.,  Harvard  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  College  of  William  and  Mary 

MILES,  WILLIAM  W. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics ,  2003 
B.S.,  Presbyterian  College 
M.S.,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
Ph.D.,  Clemson  University 

MILLER,  SHAWNRECE  D. 

Assistant  Pro/essor  o/Englis/i,  2002 
B.A.,  John  Carroll  University 
M.A.,  Youngstown  State  University 
Ph.D.,  Kent  State  University 

MINNETI,  JEFFREY 

Insrrwctor  of  Legal  Research  and  Writing,  2003 

B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida 

M.B.A.,  Samford  University  School  of 

Business 

J.D.,  Cumberland  School  of  Law 
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MOKADDEM,  FATEN 

Fulbright  Foreign  Language  Teaching  Assistant 
in  Arabic,  2004 

B.S.,  Secondary  School  of  Carthage 
M.A.,  University  of  Manouba,  Tunisia 

MOODY,  LIZABETH  A.+ 

Distinguished  University  Professor  and  Dean 

Emeritus,  College  of  Law,  1994 

A.B.,  Columbia  University  (Barnard 

College) 

J.D.,  Yale  University 

MORGAN,  REBECCA  C. 

Boston  Asset  Management  Faculty*  Chair  in 

Elder  Law  and  Director,  Center  for  Excellence 

in  Elder  Law,  1985 

B.S.,  B.A.,  Central  Missouri  State 

University 

J.D.,  Stetson  University 

MORRISSEY,  JOSEPH  F 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  2004 
A.B.,  Princeton  University 
J.D.,  Columbia  University 

MOSLEY,  MADISON  M.,  JR. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law  arid  Director  of 

Law  Library  and  Information  Services,  2001 

B.A.,  The  Florida  State  University 

M.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Greensboro 

Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

J.D.,  Stetson  University 

MUELLER,  CAROLYN 

Associate  Prof essor  of  Management ,  1999 
B.S.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Akron 
Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

MUIR,  CLIVE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Management,  2001 
B.S.,  University  of  the  West  Indies 
M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  Mexico  State  University 

MURPHY,  JENNIFER  E. 

Instructor  of  Legal  Research  and  Writing,  2004 
B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida 
j.D.,  Stetson  University  College  of  Law 

MUSCO,  LYNN  ANN 

Pro/essOT  o/Mttsic,  1988 
B.F.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
M.M.,  New  Mexico  State  University 
D.M.,  The  Florida  State  University 


MUSSER,  DONALD  W. 

Senior  Lecturer  of  Religious  Studies,  1978 

Sam  R.  Marks  Chair  of  Religion,  2000 

Hal  S .  Marchnmn  Chair  of  Civic  and  Social 

Responsibility,  2005 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

M.Div.,  Southern  Baptist  Seminary 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

NAGLE,  LUZ  ESTELLA 
Professor  of  Law,  1998 

M.A.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
LL.M.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
J.D.,  William  and  Mary  School  of  Law 
LL.D.,  Universidad  Pontificia  Bolivariana 

NANCE,  CARRIELLA 

Associate  Professor  of  Psycholog;y ,  1995 
B.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

NANCE,  LEONARD  L. 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and 

Anthropology,  1989 

Dean  of  First  Year  StuSes,  2005 

University  Adviser  on  Diversity  Issues 

Associate  Dean ,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences , 

1998 

B.A.,  University'  of  West  Florida 

M.A.,  Duke  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

NG,  STEPHEN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  2002 

B.A.,  The  Chinese  University  of  Hong 

Kong 

M.M.,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

D.M.,  Indiana  University 

NICHOLSON,  CAROLYN  Y. 

Associate  Professor  of  Marketing,  2000 

B.A.,  Wingate  College 

M.A.,  University  of  Georgia 

Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 

State  University 

NOONAN,  BRIGID 

Assistant  Professor  of  Counselor  Education , 

2003 

B.S.,  University  of  Mar^'land  University 

College 

A.G.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 

Maryland  College  Park 

NYLEN,  WILLIAM  R. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  1992 
B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies 
M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
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O'CONNOR'FELMAN,  MARLEEN 
Professor  of  Law,  1988 
B.S.,  DePaul  University 
J.D.,  Duke  University 

O'KEEFE,  KEVIN  J.*** 

Professor  of  History ,  1975 
B.A.,  Queens  College 
M.A.,  St.  John's  University 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

OLIPHANT,  GARY  C. 

Associate  Professor  of  Decision  and 

Information  Sciences ,  1995 

B.A.,  California  State  College 

M.Ed.,  California  University  of 

Pennsylvania 

M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

OLIPHANT,  REBECCA 

Associate  Professor  of  Markeang,  1996 

B.A.,  California  State  College 

M.Ed.,  California  University  of 

Pennsylvania 

Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

OLIVER,  CINDY  LOVELL 

Assistant  Professor  of  Teacher  Education,  1999 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

O'NEILL,  MEGAN 

Associate  Professor  of  English.  1999 
Director,  First-Year  English  Program 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Eastern  Washington  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

PAINTER,  NOEL 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  1999 

B.M.,  Furman  University 

M.A.,  M.M.,  Ph.D.,  Eastman  School  of 

Music 

PALMER,  EDIT 

Lecturer  in  Music ,  1997 

B.A.,  California  State  Polytechnic 

University,  Pamona 

M.F.A.,  University  ot  California,  Los 

Angeles 

PEARSON,  JOHN  H. 

Professor  of  English,  1988 

Nell  Carlton  Chair  of  English.  1999 

B.A.,  Eckcrd  College 

M.B.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

PELAIA,  WILLIAM  A. 

Lecturer  in  Teacher  Education ,  2002 
B.S.,  Kean  College 
M.A.,  Seton  Hall  University 
Ed.D.,  Fordham  University 


PEPPERS- BATES,  SUSAN  M. 

Aissistant  Prof essor  of  Philosophy ,  2001 

B.A.,  Davidson  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

PEREIRA,  CYRIACO  LOPES 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Digital  Arts/ Art, 

2003 

B.FA.,  M.FA.,  Federal  University  of  Rio  de 

Janeiro 

M.F.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 

County 

PERRAMOND,  ERIC 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  and 
Eni'ironmental  Science .  1999 
B.A.,  Mary  Washington  College 
M.A.,  Louisiana  State  University 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

PERRY,  ADRIENNE  M. 

Associate  Professor  ar\d  Chair  of  Teacher 

Education,  1991 

B.S.,  State  University  of  Oswego 

M.A.,  Columbia  University  Teachers 

College,  New  York 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

PICCARD,  ANN  M. 

Instructor  of  Legal  Research  and  Writing,  1999 
B.A.,  The  Florida  State  University 
J.D.,  Stetson  University 

PIECHURA-COUTURE.  KATHY  JO 

Associate  Professor  of  Teacher  Education , 

1993 

B.S.,  Eastern  Michigan  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Florida 

PL  ANTE,  DANIEL 

Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science.  1997 

B.S.,  Marlboro  College 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

POETER,  ELISABETH 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and 

Literatures,  1995 

B.A.,  University  of  California,  Davis 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at 

Berkeley 

POLLOCK,  MARY  R. 

Professtn  of  English ,  1 985 
B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee 
M.A.,  Texas  A  &  I  University- 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

PRICE,  HARRY  L. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  2001 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago 


PULAPAKA,  HARI 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics ,  2000 

B.S.,  University  of  Bombay  (Saint  Xavier's 

College) 

M.S.,  George  Mason  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

QUEEN-SUTHERLAND,  KANDY** 
Frofessorr  of  Religious  Studies ,  1991 
B.S.,  Winthrop  College 
M.Div.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminar^' 

RADLEY,  GAIL 

Suiiivan  Lecturer  ir\  En^ish,  1998 
B.A.,  Mary  Baldwin  College 
M.A.,  Stetson  University 

RADWAN,  THERESA  J.  PULLEY 

Associate  Professor  of  Law  and  Associate  Dean 

of  Academics,  2001 

B.A.,  University  of  Dayton 

J.D.,  Marshall-Wythe  School  of  Law, 

College  of  William  &  Mary 

RAMOS,  RICARDO 

Adjunct  Faculty  for  Medical  Technology,  2003 
Medical  Director,  School  of  Medical 
Technology,  St.  Vincent's  Medical  Center 
M.D.,  University  of  Florida 

RASP  JOHN*** 

Associate  Professor  of  Decision  and 
Information  Sciences,  1989 
B.S.,  Rose-Hulman  Institute  of  Technology 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

RAYMOND,  MICHAEL  W* 
Professor  of  English,  1972 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

REDDISH,  MITCHELL  G. 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies  and  Chair,  1983 
O.  L.  Walker  Chair  of  Christian  Studies,  2000 
B.A.,  University  of  Georgia 
M.Div.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary 

REILLY,  J.  T1M+ 

Distinguished  Professorial  Lecturer,  1994 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Marquette  University 
J.D.,  Stetson  College  of  Law 

REITER,  KIMBERLY  D.  S.  +++ 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Chair,  1990 
B.A.,  Muskingum  College 
M.A.,  Kent  State  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 


RICKMAN,  MICHAEL  L. 
Professor  of  Music ,  1 983 
B.M.  and  Performance  Certificate,  Mars 
Hill  College 

M.M.,  D.M.A.,  North  Texas  State 
University 

RIGGS,  KEVIN 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Chair,  1987 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin-River  Falls 
M.S.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

ROBERTS,  MATTHEW 

Assistant  Professor  of  Digtal  Arts,  2001 
B.F.A.,  University  of  Florida 
M.F.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

ROBINSON,  STEPHEN  A. 
Professor  of  Music ,  1985 
B.M.,  M.M.,  D.M.,  The  Florida  State 
University 

ROGERS,  PATRICIA  L. 

Adjunct  Faculty  for  Medical  Technology,  1998 

Program  Director,  Medical  Technology 

Program,  Florida  Hospital,  Orlando,  Florida 

B.S. 

MT  (ASCP)  SBB 

ROSE,  CHARLES  H.,  Ill 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  2005 
B.A.,  Indiana  University  South  Bend 
J.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame  Law  School 

ROSEN,  LARRY  S. 

Professor  of  Counselor  Education,  1991 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Dayton 
Ed.D.,  St.  Louis  University 

RYAN,  SUSAN  M. 

Professor  arui  Associate  Director  of  the 

duPont'Ball  Library,  1989 
B.S.,  M.S.,  The  Florida  State  University 
M.L.S.,  University  of  California-Los 
Angeles 

SCHEINER,  JAMES 

Professor  of  Accounting  and  Dean,  School  of 
Business  Administration,  2004 
B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Washington  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 

SCHMIDT,  DAVID  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  1986 
B.M.,  B.M.E.,  Baylor  University 
M.M.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado 

SCHMITT,  JULIA 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts ,  2004 

B.A.,  Stetson  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State 

University 
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SCHORR,  JOHN  K.  * 

Professor  of  Sociolagy  and  Anthropology,  1975 

Director  of  the  Stetson  Institute  of  Sxial 

Research 

B.A.,  Hartwick  College 

M.A.,  New  School  for  Social  Research 

Ph.D.,  Brown  University 

SCHULTHEIS,  ALICIA  S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  2001 
B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University 

SITLER,  ROBERT  K. 

Associate  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and 
Literatures,  1994 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Kent  State  University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

SKELTON,  MICHELE 

Associate  Professor  of  Integrative  Health 

Science  and  Sport  Management 

and  Chair,  1993 

B.S.,  Stetson  University 

M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Ph.D.,  Auburn  University 

SMALL,  ANN  R. 

Professor  of  Music,  1983 
B.M.E.,  Wheaton  College 
M.Ed.,  Auhum  University 
Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

SMITH,  WM.  REECE,  JR. 

Distinguished  Professorial  Lecturer,  1993 
B.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina 
J.D.,  University  of  Florida 
LL.D.  (Hon.),  Stetson  University 

SNOOK,  LORI 

Associate  Professor  of  English,  1992 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona 

STEEVES,  PAUL  D. 

Professor  of  His  tory  ,1972 
B.A.,  Washington  University 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

STOCK,  DAVID  A. 

Professor  of  Biology,  1970 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  University 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State 

University 

STONE,  BRADFORD+ 
Professor  of  Law,  1987 
Charles  A.  Darw  Professor  of  Law,  1990 
B.A.,  J.D.,  University  of  Michigan 


STRYKER,  JUDSON  ?. 

Professor  of  Accounting  and  Chair,  1976 
Eugerxe  M .  L>nn  Chmr,  1 993 
AssiKiate  Dean,  School  of  Business 
Admrnistration ,  2001 
B.S.B.A.,  University  of  Florida 
M.B.A.,  Stetson  University 
D.B.A.,  Mississippi  State  University 
C.PA. 

SURYNT  NANCY  S. 

Lecturer  in  Decision  and  Informaaon  Sciences, 

1989 

B.B.A.,  Georgia  State  University 

M.B.A.,  Stetson  University 

SURYNT  THEODORE  J. 

Professor  of  Decision  ar\d  Information  ScierKes , 

1983 

Associate  Dean,  School  of  Business 

Administration,  1997 

B.B.A.,  Temple  University 

M.B.A,  University  of  Toronto 

Ph.D.,  Georgia  State  University 

SUTHERLAND,  D.  DIXON* 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  1991 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Christian  Ethics 
B.A.,  Samford  University 
M.Div.,  Th.M.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary 

SWYGERT,  MICHAEL  I.  + 
Professor  of  Law,  1979 
B.A.,  Valparaiso  University 
J.D.,  Valparaiso  University  School  of  Law 
LL.M.,  Yale  Law  School 

SZECSEl,  DENISE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mat/ie77iatics ,  2000 

B.S.,  University  of  Redlands 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 

TAFT,  HARRYJ. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting,  1975 
B.G.S.,  Rollins  College 
M.B.A. ,  Stetson  University 
C.P.A. 

THALER,  JAMES  D. 

Coordinator  of  the  M.B.A. /].D.  Joint  Degree 

Program  and  Lecturer  in  Business 

Administration,  2000 

B.S.,  Centre  College 

M.B.A.,  J.D..  Stetson  University 

THAVER.  RANJINI  L. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics ,  1992 
B.A.,  University  of  Durban- Westvi He 
B.A.,  University  of  Cape  Town 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
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THORNE,  BETTY 

Professor  of  Decision  and  Information  Sciences 

and  Chair,  1980 

B.S.,  Geneva  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

THORPE,  KRISTOPHER 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science 

THURMAN,  RUTH  REET 
Professor  of  Law,  1975 
B.A.,  Smith  College 
J.D.,  Stetson  University 
LL.M.,  Columbia  University 

TICHENOR,  MERCEDES 

Associate  Professor  of  Teacher  Education , 

1996 

B.A.,  Baylor  University 

M.S.,  The  Florida  State  University 

Ed.D.,  Peabody  College  of  Vanderbilt 

University 

TOUCHTON,  DEBRA 

Assistant  Professor  of  Teacher  Education,  2000 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South 
Florida 

UNDERWOOD,  JAMES  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  2002 

B.A.,  Oklahoma  Baptist  University 

J.D.,  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Law 

VAUGHAN,  STEPHANIE  A. 

Associate  Director  of  Research  and  Writing, 
Moot  Court  Advisor,  1 996 
B.A.,  University  of  Alabama 
J.D.,  Stetson  University 

VEDDER,  CHARLES  B. 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  1974 
B.A.,  Lawrence  University 
Ph.D.,  University  ot  Iowa 

VENZKE,  MARGARET  L. 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Chair,  1992 
B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Western 
Maryland  Ct)llege 
M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

VOSBURG,  NANCY 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 

Literatures,  1987 

B.A.,  Simpson  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

WATERS,  SALLY  G. 

Reference  Librarian  and  Adjunct  Professor 
B.A.,  J.D.,  M.L.S.,  University  of  South 
Carolina 


WEICKEL,  ROBERT  W.,  JR. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Integrative  Health 
Science  and  Sport  Management,  1962 
B.S.,  Springfield  College 
M.A.,  Stetson  University 

WEST  JEAN  O. 

Professor  of  Music,  1985 
Associate  Dean,  School  of  Music,  2004 
B.M.Ed.,  James  Madison  University 
M.A.,  D.M.A.,  The  Ohio  State  University 

WILSON,  DARRYL  C. 
Professor  of  Law,  1994 
B.B.A.,  B.FA.,  Southern  Methodist 
University 

J.D.,  University  of  Florida 
LL.M.,  John  Marshall  Law  School 

WITEK,  JOSEPH 

Professor  of  English,  1989 

B.A.,  Franklin  &  Marshall  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

WITEK,  THERESE  D. 

Professor  of  English,  1989 

Art  and  Melissa  SuHii'an  Chair  of  Creative 

Writing,  2005 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

WOOD,  RICHARD  H.,  JR. 

Professor  of  Economics,  1970 

B.A.,  Antioch  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  ot  Wisconsin 


WOODWARD,  JAMES  E. 

Professor  of  Music  and  Dean  of  the  School 

Music,  1985 

Chair,  Council  of  Deans,  1997 

B.M.,  Texas  Tech  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Eastman  School  ot  Music 

WORK,  KIRSTEN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  2000 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
M.S.,  University  of  Washington 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma 

♦Sabbatical  Fall  Semester  2004 
**Sabbatical  Spring  Semester  2005 
***Sabbatical  Academic  Year  2004-2005 
+Leave  of  AKsence  Fall  2004 
++Leave  of  Absence  Spring  2005 
+  +  +  Leave  of  Absence  2004-2005 
*  Faculty  Exchange  2004-2005 
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EMERITI  PROFESSORS 

2004-2005 


ANDERSON,  JANET  C. 

Instructor  in  Foreign  Languages ,  Emeritus , 
1 968- 199  J 

ARNOLD,  RUTH  C. 

Prof essor  of  Education ,  Emeritus,  J  969- J 993 

BEAR,  E  THOMAS 

Associate  Professor  of  Finance,  Emeritus, 
1982-2000 

BEILER,  THEODORE  W. 

Profess(tr  of  Chemistry ,  EmeritiL<i,  1963-1989 

BERRY,  HERTHA  A. 

Professor  of  Foreign  Languages,  Emeritus, 
1974-1995 

BOOTH,  JOHN  M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics ,  Emeritus , 
i973-/99J 

CHAUVIN,  ROBERT  S. 

Professor  of  Geography ,  Emeritus ,  1950-1992 

COFFEE,  JAMES  M. 

Professor  of  Education ,  Emeritus,  1975-1985 

COOLIDGE,  EDWIN  C. 

Professor  of  Chemistry ,  Emeritus ,  1961-1 995 

DELAP,  JAMES  H. 

Professor  of  Chemistry ,  Emeritus,  1962-1996 

DILLON,  RICHARD  T 

Professor  arui  Dean  Emeritus,  1957-1981 

ELEAZER,  WILLIAM  R. 

Distinguished  Professor  Emeritus ,  1 979- 1 999 

EVERETT,  KENNETH  G. 

Professor  of  Chemistry ,  Emeritus,  i  969-2003 

FANT,  CLYDE  E. 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  Emeritus,  1985- 
2000 

FEASEL,  RICHARD  MCDOWELL 

Professor  of  Music ,  Emeritm,  1946-1990 

FERRARA,  WILLIAM  L. 

Pro/essor  o/ Accounting,  Emeritus,  / 989-2000 

FORT,  ROBERT  E.,  JR. 

Professor  of  Music ,  Emeritus,  1965- 1 994 

FOX,  G.  ROBERT 

Professor  of  Education ,  Emeritus,  1969-/980 


GARBER,  HARRY  D.,  JR. 

Professor  of  Management ,  Emeritus,  1972- 
1990 

GIBSON,  BYRON  H. 

Professor  of  English ,  Emeritus ,  1 946- 1 973 

GILL,  DONALD  G. 

Professor  of  Educarion ,  Emeritus ,  1 985- 1 99 1 

GILLESPIE,  ANNETTE  W 

Instructor  in  Matherrmtics  and  Computer 
Scieruie,  Emeritus,  1968-1992 

GILLESPIE,  E.  BRYAN 

Professor  of  English ,  Emeritus .  1 966- 1 995 

HAGUE,  JOHN 

Professor  of  American  Studies,  Emeritus, 
1955-1992 

HOOD,  GEORGE  WILSON 

Professor  of  Counselor  Education ,  Emeritus , 
1950-1991 

JENKINS,  JANICE 

Professor  of  Mt<sic  and  Librarian  Emeritus , 
1959-1993 

JENKINS,  PAUL  R..  JR. 

Professor  of  Music  Emeritus ,  1 956- 1 993 

JERNIGAN,  SARA  STAFF 

Professor  of  Physical  Education ,  Emeritus , 
1937-1977 

KLETZING,  DENNIS  K. 

Professor  of  Mathematics ,  Emeritus.  1974- 
2000 

KNAPP,  FRANCIS  M. 

Professor  of  Biology ,  Emeritus,  1983-1993 

LANGSTON.  PAUL  T 

Professor  ar\d  Dean  of  Music.  Emeritus,  1960- 
1993 

LERRO,  ANTHONY  J. 

Pro/essoro/ Finance,  Emeritus,  1988-2001 

LOVELACE.  MARC  HOYLE 

ProfessirrofHisuny,  Emeritus.  1968-1988 

MASTER,  JOSEPH  J. 

Pro/essor  o/ Accounting,  Emeritus.  1965-1995 

MESSERSMITH,  FRED  I. 

Pro/essor  of  Art .  Emeritus ,  1 959- 1 989 
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MORLAND,  RICHARD  B. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Emeritus,  J 952-1 990 

MORRIS,  ANN  ROBERSON 

Professor  of  English ,  Emeritus ,  1961-1 995 

NORMAN,  ELIANE  M. 

Professor  of  Biology ,  Emeritus,  1970-1996 

NYLEN,  DAVID  W. 

Professor  of  Marketing,  Emeritus,  1979-1992 

PATTERSON,  MAXINE 

Professor  of  Management,  Emeritus,  1948- 
1993 

PEARCE,  RICHARD  W. 

Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
Emeritus,   1958-1968,  1984-1999 

PERKINS,  ROBERT  L. 

Senior  Research  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Emeritus,  1984-2000 

RICH,  MOLLIE 

Prof essor  of  Music ,  Emeritus,  1973-2002 

RICH,  ROBERT 

Professor  of  Music ,  Emeritus,  1972-2002 

SMITH,  ELEANOR  LEEK 

Professor  of  Violin,  Cello,  and  Theory, 
Emeritus,  1946-1981 


SMITH,  ELLEN  HURT 

Professor  of  English,  Emeritus,  1977-2003 

SMITH,  ROBERT  L. 

Associate  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages, 
Emeritus,  1977-1994 

SMOTHERMAN,  THURMAN  EDWIN 

Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus,  1 956-]  989 

WILLIAMS,  GARETH 

Professor  of  Mathematics/Computer  Science, 
Emeritus,  1973-2001 

WOODARD,  J.  LAMAR 

Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus,  and  Law 
Librarian,  Emeritus,  1971-2001 

WRIGHT  JAMES  C. 

Professor  of  Communication  Studies  and 
Theatre  Arts,  Emeritus,  1965-2004 

WRIGHT,  WILLIAM  W 

Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
Emeritus,  1984-1996 

WYNN,  MALCOLM  M. 

Prof  essor  of  History ,  Emeritus,  1952-2000 


COACHING  STAFF 

2004-2005 


BATAILLE,  VANESSA 
Assistant  Softball  Coach 
B.S.,  Winthrop  University 

BOYLE,  JOHN 

Head  Cross  Country  Coach 

B.S.,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University 

CARLSON,  CHERYL 
Head  Volleyball  Coach 
B.S.,  University  of  Virginia 
M.S.,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

COFFMAN,  JONATHAN 

Assistant  Men's  Basketball  Coach 
B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University 

DEATRICK,  CHRISTINE 

Head  Women's  Crew  Coach 

B.S.,  University  of  Central  Florida 

DUNN,  PETE 

Head  Baseball  Coach 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 
M.A.,  Georgia  Southern 


GADD,  DEBRA 

Associate  Head  Women's  Basketball  Coach 
B.S.,  Indiana  State  University 

GORDON,  BRIDGETTE 

Assistant  Women's  Basketball  Coach 
B.A.,  University  of  Tennessee 

GRIFFIN,  FRANK 

Head  Softball  Coach 

B.A.,  B.S.,  Winthrop  University 

GUTHRIE,  JOSEPH  A. 

Assistant  Head  Cross  Country  Coach 
B.S.,  George  Mason  University 
M.B.A.,  California  Coastal  University 

HOOD,  SALINA 

Cheerleading  Coach 

B.A.,  University  of  Alabama 

M.A.,  Troy  State  University 

KERR,  FLOYD 

Head  Women's  Golf  Coach 

M.A.  Appalachian  State  University 
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MARKHAM,  LAWRENCE  "MITCH" 
Assistant  Baseball  Coach 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 

McCLAY,  JOHN 

Assistant  Men's  Soccer  Coach 
B.A.  Penn  State  University 

MURPHY,  SEAN 

Men's  Head  Soccer  Coach 
B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Flagler  College 

ORLOWSKl,  JULIE 

Head  Women's  Soccer  Coach 

B.S.,  Florida  International  University 

M.S.,  St.  Thomas  University 

PILOTE,  PIERRE 

Head  Men's  Tennis  Coach 

B.S.,  University  of  Sherbrooke,  Canada 

QUINN,  GARRETT 

Assistant  Baseball  Coach 
B.S.,  University  of  Maine 
M.A.,  University  of  Florida 

RIEPENHOFF,  TRACY 
Assistant  Softball  Coach 
B.A.,  University  of  Toledo 

ROMINE,  DEANNA  K. 

Head  Women's  Basketball  Coach 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Indiana  State  University 


SCHMID,  SASHA 

Head  Women's  Tennis  Coach 

B.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

J.D.,  University  of  Iowa  College  of  Law 

SCHMIDT,  TRACY 

Assistant  Women's  Basketball  Coach 
B.S.,  Maryville  University 
M.A.,  Maryville  University 

SINGLETARY,  SEBASTIAN 

Assistant  Men's  Basketball  Coach 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 

TUCKER,  WYLIE 

Assistant  Men's  Bosketboil  Coach 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Montevallo 

VAN  TWYVER,  BOB 
Assistant  Creu'  Coach 
B.S.  University  of  Florida 

WAUGH,  DEREK 

Head  Men's  Basketball  Coach 

B.A.,  Furman  University 

J.D.,  Wake  Forest  University  of  Law 

WEICKEL,  ROBERT  W.,  JR. 
Head  Men's  Golf  Coach 
B.S.,  Springfield  College 
M.A.,  Stetson  University 


ACADEMIC  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

2004-2005 


H.  DOUGLAS  LEE 
President 
B.A.,  B.D.,  Th.M.,  Ph.D. 

JAMES  R.  BEASLEY 

Vice  President  for  Administration 
ar\d  Chief  Operating  Officer 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

LINDA  P  DAVIS 

Vice  President  forVniversity  Relations 
B.S.,  M.Ed. 

DARBY  DICKERSON 

Vice  President  and  Dean , 
College  of  Law 
B.A.,  M.A.,J.D. 

SALLY  A.  DOWLING 

Vice  President  for  Finance 
B.B.A.,  M.Acc,  C.PA. 


DAVID  S.  NOYES,  SR. 

Vice  President  for  Facilities  ManageTnent 
B.S. 

DEBORAH  THOMPSON 

Vice  President  for  Enrollment  Management 
B.A.,  M.S. 

GRADY  W.  BALLENGER 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D 

LEONARD  L.  NANCE 

Dean  of  First  Year  Studies 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

JAMES  H.  SCHEINER 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Acbninistration 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

JAMES  E.  WOODWARD 

Dean  of  the  Sc/iool  of  Music 
B.M.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

2004-2005 


JEFFREY  P.  ALTIER 
Director  of  Athletics 
B.A.,  M.Ed. 

SUSAN  R  ANDERSON 

Executive  Director  of  Development  and  Alumni 

Relations 

B.S. 

LISA  T.  ANDREWS 

Director  of  Career  Services 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

EMILY  ATTRIDGE 

Director  of  Financial  Aid  and  Institutional 
Research,  College  of  Law 
B.A.,  M.A. 

JOHN  BRADEN 

Director  of  Celebration  Technology  Program, 

Celebration 

B.S.,  M.S. 

DOROTHY  E.  BRESSI 

Associate  Vice  President  of  College  Relations , 
College  of  Law 
B.A.,  M.S.,  Ed.D. 

RICHARD  BREWER 

Executive  Director  of  Business  Operations , 

College  of  Law 

B.S. 

GLENN  BRICKEY,  A.T.C. 
Director  of  Sports  Medicine 
B.S.,  M.A. 

DEBORAH  CASSIDY 

Director  of  Student  Health  Services 
A.D.N. 

RICK  CHRISTENSEN 

Director  of  Auxiliary  Services 
B.S.,  M.S. 

RONALD  D.  CLIFTON 

Associate  Vice  President  and  Director  of 
Stetson  University  Center  at  Celebration 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

KAREN  L.  COLE 

Director  of  Academic  Resource  Center 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

PAMELA  B.  COLEMAN 

Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  Admissions , 

College  of  Law 

B.A. 


JOHN  E  COOPER 

Associate  Dean  for  International  and 
Cooperative  Programs  and 
Professor  of  Law,  College  of  Law 
B.A.,J.D.,  LL.M. 

DANA  J.  COPES 

Director  of  Residential  Life 
B.S.,  M.A. 

CHERYL  DOWNS 

Director  of  Media  and  Public  Communications 
B.A. 

MICHELLE  L.  ESPINOSA 
Dean  of  Students 
B.A.,  M.Ed. 

CONNIE  EVANS 

Director  of  Faculty  Support,  College  of  Law 

REBECCA  A.  EVANS 

Bookstore  Manager,  College  of  Law 
A.A. 

GERALD  EWING 

Director  of  Media  Services 
B.S.,  M.S. 

CATHERINE  K.  FITCH 

Director  of  Career  Services ,  College  of  Law 
B.A. 

ROYAL  C.  GARDNER 

Vice  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law,  College  of 

Law 

A.  B.,J.D. 

CLAUDIA  C.  GATEWOOD 

Director  of  Community  School  of  the  Arts 

PAUL  GLEASON 

Director  of  Alumni  /Development  Operations 
B.B.A. 

DAVINA  Y.  GOULD 

Associate  Director  of  Communications ,  College 
of  Law 
B.A.,  M.S. 

KAREN  GRIFFIN 

Director  of  Corporate  and  Foundation 
Relations,  College  of  Law 
B.A.,  Ph.D. 

SCARLETT  GUY 

Assistant  Dean  for  Student  Life,  College  of 

Law 

B.A.,J.D. 
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KATHERYN  P.  HANSON 

Director  of  Planned  Giving  Services 
B.A. 


WILLIAM  O'CONNOR 

Director  of  Continuing  Education 
B.S.A.,  M.B.A. 


KATHY  HARDESTY,  C.RA. 
Director  of  Internal  Audit 
A.A.,  B.B.A. 

JAMES  D.  HESS 

Director  of  Public  Safety 
B.S. 

TYLER  HICKEY 

Director  of  Events  and  Special  Projects ,  College 

of  Law 

B.A. 

DONALD  HOWARD 

Chief  of  Public  Safety,  College  of  Law 
Graduate  of  National  Crime  Institute 
Certificate  of  Security  Administration 

DARLENE  L.  KELLY 

Director  of  Development  and  Alumni 
Relations ,  College  of  Law 
A.A.,  A.S.,  B.S. 

FRANK  KLIM 

Executive  Director  of  Communications , 
College  of  Law 
B.S.,  M.S. 

DANIELLE  LAPRIME 

Director  of  Publications  and  Communications 

Services 

B.A.,  M.A. 

NANCY  LEONARD 

Director  of  International  Programs 
B.A.,  M.A. 

JAN  F  MAJEWSKI 

Associate  Dean  of  Part- time  Pro-am,  Tampa 

Law  Center,  College  of  Law 

B.A.J.D. 

JEFFREY  MARGHEIM 
Director  of  Accounting 
B.S. 

STACEY  MATTHEWS 
Director  of  /ni'estments 
B.S.,  M.A. 

KRISTEN  MORY 

Acting  Direcun  of  Continuing  Legal 
Education ,  College  of  Law 
B.A.,J.D. 

GERALDINE  NAPPA 

Registrar,  College  of  Law 
A.A.,  B.S.,  M.A. 


DANIEL  A.  ORIE 

Executive  Director  of  Information  Technology, 

College  of  Law 

B.S. 

GLENN  PACK 

Director  of  the  CounseUng  Center 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

ROBERT  PENNEY 

Director,  Technolo^  Infrastructure  Serinces 

DAVID  C.  RIGSBY 

Manager,  Grounds  and  Sr.  Assistant  Special 

Projects 

B.L.A. 

JEFFERSON  R  ROGERS 

Director  of  The  Howard  Thurman  Center 

B.A.,  M.A.,  B.D. 

D.Div.  (Hon.),  Stetson  University 

MARY  ANNE  ROGERS 

Executive  Director  of  Public  Relations  and 

Communications 

B.A. 

RONALD  ROUX 

Director  of  Campus  Maintermnce 
ar\d  Operanons 
B.S.,  B.A.,  M.B.A. 

KARA  FLEHARTY  SCHULTZ 
Direcun  of  Annual  Giving 
B.A.,  M.B.A. 

KERRY  SHANE 

Director,  Technical  Support 
A.A. 

MARK  A.  THOMPSON 

Director  of  National  Education 
Programs,  Celebration 
B.S.,  M.Ed. 

JOHN  M.  TICHENOR 

University  Registrar  and  Director  of 
/nstitutional  Research 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

JAN  USHER 

Senior  Woman  At/iletic  AJminiitrator  and 
Coordinator  of  Athletic  Academic  Support 
B.A. 

MARK  UTZ 

Director  of  Facilities  Maruigement,  College  of 

Law 

B.S. 
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BETTY  WHITEMAN 

Director  of  Human  Resources 

TERRY  WHITTUM 

Dean  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid 
B.S.,  M.S. 


LAURA  ZUPPO 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions ,  College  of 

Law 

B.A.,  M.B.A. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS  2004-2005 


Dayton  T  Andrews 
Belleair,  Florida 

Robert  E.  Beach 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

William  F  Blews 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Susan  C.  Bucklew 
Tampa,  Florida 

S.  Sammy  Cacciatore 
Melbourne,  Florida 

Darby  Dickerson 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Leo  J.  Govoni 

Clearwater,  Florida 

Thomas  D.  Graves 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

John  A.  Guyton,  Jr. 
Tampa,  Florida 

Richard  A.  Harrison 
Tampa,  Florida 

Carol  W.  Hunstein 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


Frederick  B.  Karl 
Tampa,  Florida 

Elizabeth  A.  Kovachevich 
Tampa,  Florida 

H.  Douglas  Lee 

DeLand,  Florida 

Michael  C.  Maher 

Winter  Park,  Florida 

Bernard  J.  McCabe,  Jr. 
Clearwater,  Florida 

R.  Michael  McCain 
Largo,  Florida 

Benjamin  (Ben)  F  Overton 
Gainesville,  Florida 

Alexander  L.  Paskay 
Tampa,  Florida 

Martin  E.  Rice 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Marsha  Griffin  Rydberg, 
Chair 
Tampa,  Florida 


Susan  F.  Schaeffer 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Christian  D.  Searcy,  Sr. 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

E.  Clay  Shaw,  Jr. 

Washington,  D.C. 

James  C.  Smith 

Tallahassee,  Florida 

Wm.  Reece  Smith,  Jr. 
Tampa,  Florida 

Leslie  Reicin  Stein 
Tampa,  Florida 

Thomas  E.  Stringer,  Sr. 
Tampa,  Florida 

Matthew  A.  Towery 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Gary  R.  Trombley 
Tampa,  Florida 

Paul  A.  Turk,  Jr. 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

J.  Ben  Watkins 

Carrabelle,  Florida 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
BOARD  OF  ADVISERS  2004-2005 


Gwendolyn  Azama-Edwards 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

Betty  Batson  Bell 

Palm  Beach  Gardens, 
Florida 

Mark  C.  Cobb 

West  Melbourne,  Florida 

Christopher  J.  Colwell 

Ormond  Beach,  Florida 


George  C.  Edwards  III 

College  Station,  Texas 

Richard  C.  George 
DeLand,  Florida 

M.  Jean  Greenlaw 
Denton,  Texas 

Margaret  N.  Guerrero 

Cocoa  Beach,  Florida 


Nancy  Wands  Hastings 

Winter  Springs,  Florida 

James  R.  Ingersoll 
Orlando,  Florida 

Diana  L.  Kunze,  Chair 
Brecksville,  Ohio 

A.  Lamar  Matthews,  Jr. 
Sarasota,  Florida 
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William  T.  E.  Mishler 
Tucson,  Arizona 

Ann  Taylor  Moore 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

William  T  Newsome,  111 
Woodside,  California 


Sophia  O'Keefe 

Lake  Mary,  Florida 

Cynthia  Perrick  Ramirez 
Ormond  Beach,  Florida 

Joseph  A.  Ruzzo 

McLean,  Virginia 


Marc  P.  Schappell 

Southhampton,  New  York 

Gordon  T  Wells.  11 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida 

Gregory  C.  Wynn 

Jacksonville,  Florida 


SCHOOL  OF 
BOARD 

J.  Frank  Bell,  111 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Robert  C.  Bowling 
Miami,  Florida 

Maureen  Breakiron-Evans 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Leon  Choate,  Jr. 

New  York,  New  York 

Nelson  E.  Clemmens 
Goshen,  Kentucky 

William  H.  Davison 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

Tiberio  P.  Dejulio 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

James  C.  France 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

John  H.  Haire 

Vero  Beach,  Florida 

Roderick  P.  Hansen 

Boca  Raton,  Florida 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  ADVISERS   2004-2005 


jim  W.  Henderson 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

C.  Brian  Hill 

DeLand,  Florida 

Jeffrey  R  Howells 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Jill  K.  Jinks,  Chair 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Laurel  Lipscomb  Kent 
Great  Falls,  Virginia 

Fred  A.  Lane 

DeLand,  Florida 

George  A.  Mitcheson 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Joe  Montgomery 
Rome,  Georgia 

Robert  E.  Montgomery 
Palm  Coast,  Florida 

J.  Stephen  Pullum 

Leesburg,  Florida 


Starr  Hutchings  Purdue 
Macon,  Georgia 

David  S.  Rinker 

Lake  Worth,  Florida 

J.  Woodward  Roe,  Jr. 
Juno  Beach,  Florida 

William  K.  Schroff 
Miami,  Florida 

William  G.  Schwind 

Treasure  Island,  Florida 

Robert  F.  Siebert 

DeLand,  Florida 

Steve  Sirang 

Los  Angeles,  California 

William  J.  Voges 

Ormond  Beach,  Florida 

Max  E.  Zavanelli 

Orange  City,  Florida 


STETSON  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  FOUNDATION, 
INC.   2004-2005 


OFFICERS 

Jay  D.  Bond,  Jr. 
President 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

Jud  Stryker 

Vice  President/ 
Assistant  Treasurer 
Stetson  University 


Joseph  J.  Master 
Treasurer 
DeLand,  Florida 

James  H.  Scheiner 
Secretary 
Stetson  University 


Candace  Lankford 
Past  President 
DeLand,  Florida 
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DIRECTORS 


Kathy  Crotty 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

Marie  Dawson 

DeLand,  Florida 

Peggy  Hoyt 

Orlando,  Florida 

Michael  P.  Jarrard 

Port  Orange,  Florida 


H.  Douglas  Lee 

DeLand,  Florida 

David  A.  Monk 

DeLand,  Florida 

Richard  Pearce 

DeLand,  Florida 

Edwin  PB.  Sanders 
DeLand,  Florida 


George  E.  Shierling 
DeLand,  Florida 

Theodore  ].  Surynt 
DeLand,  Florida 

Tom  Wands 

DeLand,  Florida 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  BOARD  OF  ADVISERS 

2004-2005 


Nancy  Arganbright 

Daytona  Beach  Shores, 
Florida 

David  W.  Berelsman 

Celebration,  Florida 

Lyn  Berelsman 

Celebration,  Florida 

Brenda  J.  Brown 

Duluth,  Georgia 

J.  Jette  Campbell 

Valdosta,  Georgia 

Linda  Edwards  Campbell 
Valdosta,  Georgia 

Jack  H.  Coldiron 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Loma  Jean  Hagstrom 
DeLand,  Florida 


Janice  C.  Jenkins 

DeLand,  Florida 

Dorothy  Peterson  Johnson 
DeLand,  Florida 

James  T.  Kearce 

Blountstown,  Florida 

Sally  Anne  Kellogg 

New  York,  New  York 

Charles  H.  Kleinschmidt 
Orlando,  Florida 

L.  Patrick  Lane 

DeLand,  Florida 

Mary  Ellen  (Muff)  McAllister 
DeLand,  Florida 

S.  Allan  McAllister 
DeLand,  Florida 


Earnest  W.  Murphy,  Jr.,  Chair 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

Donald  W  Parker 
DeLand,  Florida 

Harold  K.  Parson 
DeLand,  Florida 

Rabel  M.  Parson 

DeLand,  Florida 

Victor  W.  Roepke 
DeLand,  Florida 

Robert  A.  Rosevear 
DeLand,  Florida 

Elizabeth  Huckaby  Stalvey 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Dallas  Weekley 

Daytona  Beach  Shores, 
Florida 


STETSON  UNIVERSITY 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  2004-2005 


ROBERT  BEATTY 
Miami,  Florida 

CICI  BROWN 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

J.  HYATT  BROWN 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

S.  SAMMY  CACCIATORE,  JR. 
Melbourne,  Florida 

MAX  CLELAND 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


NESTOR  DE  ARMAS 
Orlando,  Florida 

DIANE  DISNEY 

State  College,  Pennsylvania 

FRANKLIN  T  GAYLORD 
Eustis,  Florida 

DOLLY  HAND 

Belle  Glade,  Florida 

MARK  C.  HOLLIS 
Lakeland,  Florida 
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R.  DEAN  MOLLIS 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

JILL  K.  JINKS 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

JOSEPH  W.  LANDERS,  JR. 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

H.  DOUGLAS  LEE 
DeLand,  Florida 


TRUSTEES  EMERITI 

MACK  CLEVELAND 
Sanford,  Florida 
(General  Counsel  Emeritus) 

DENNIS  C.  MCNAMARA,  SR. 
Orlando,  Florida 

TOM  WANDS 

DeLand,  Florida 


CARROLL  E.  LEWIS 
Ocala,  Florida 

CHRISTINE  E.  LYNN 
Boca  Raton,  Florida 


B.  FRANK  WHEELER,  JR. 
Oviedo,  Florida 

PATRICIA  M.  WILSON 
Frostproof,  Florida 


RICHARD  A.  MCMAHAN 
DeLand,  Florida 

ROBERT  E.  MONTGOMERY 
Palm  Coast,  Florida 

JANE  EDMUNDS  NOVAK 

Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Florida 

HARLAN  PAUL 
DeLand,  Florida 

LUIS  PRATS 

Tampa,  Florida 

BILLY  RALEY 

Lake  Mar>',  Florida 

TERRY  J.  RHODES 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

DAVID  B.  RINKER 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

DAVID  M.  STRICKLAND 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

ARTHUR  P  SULLIVAN 
Palm  Beach,  Florida 


EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 

DIANA  L.  KUNZE 
Brecksville,  Ohio 
(Chair,  Arts  and  Sciences  Board) 

EARNEST  W.  MURPHY,  JR. 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida 
(Chair,  Music  Board) 

MARSHA  G.  RYDBERG 
Tampa,  Florida 
(Chair,  Law  Board) 
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Calendar 28 

Continuing  Education 221 

Cooperative  Programs 165 

Council  ot  Student  Activities 29 

Counseling  Center  24 

Counselor  Education 230 

Course  Symbols  and  Classifications 46 

Creative  Writing 86 

Credits  (General  Education)  31 

Credits,  Transfer  of 9 

Criminology,  Certificate  Program 140 

Cross  Cultural  Center 28 

Cultural  Events 28,  51 

D 

Dean's  List 40 

Decision  Science  Courses 191 

Degrees  (See  University — Degrees  Offered) 
Degree  Requirements 

Bachelor  of  Arts  49 

Bachelor  of  Science 49 

College  of  Law 264 

Graduate  (see  Graduate  Programs) 

School  of  Business  Administration 171 

SchcK>l  of  Music 200 

University,  General 31 

Departmental  Exemption  Tests 11 

Deposit,  Enrollment 7,  8,  10,  12 

Digital  Arts 76 

Directory  of  Correspondence  1 

Disabled  Students 24 

Disciplinary  Suspension  26 

Discovery  Program  41 

Dismissal,  Academic 40 

Drop/Add 37 

Dropped  Courses  (Exper\ses)  15 

Drugs 27 

Dual  Degree  (Engineering) 120,  165 

Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory 
(Marine  Science  Education  Consortium)  ....166 

E 

Early  Decision,  Notification 7 

Early  Entry 7 

Economics  (Arts  and  Sciences)  79 

Economics  Major  (Business) 176 

Edmunds  Scholarship  Program 19 

Education  (See  Teacher  Education) 
Electronic  Business  Technology 

Major 177 

Minor 184 

Courses  191 

ELS  Language  Centers  44 

Emeriti  Professors  279 

Employment  Program 17 

Engineering 120,  165 

English 

Undergraduate 82 

Graduate 241 


Enrollment  Deposit 7,8,  10,  12 

Enrollment  Status 22 

Environmental  Science 87 

Examinations 38 

Executive  M.B.A 257 

Exemption  and  Placement  Policy 10 

Exemption  Tests  (Departmental) 11 

Expenses  (Tuition,  Room,  Board,  Fees) 11 

Auditing  Fee 13 

College  of  Law 265 

Enrollment  Deposit 7,  8,  10,  12 

Graduate  Expenses  (DeLand) 12 

Graduate  Expenses  (Celebration) 12 

Special  Charges 13 

Summer  Sch(xil 12 

Experiential  Learning  Programs 45 

F 
Faculty 

Alphabetical  Listing  (2004-2005)  265 

Family  Business 

Major 178 

Minor 185 

Courses  193 

Family  Business  Center 172 

Federal  Funds  (Return  oO 14 

Fees  (See  Expenses) 

Fees  in  School  of  Music  13 

Finance 

Major 179 

Minor 185 

Courses  194 

Financial  Aid 

(Application,  Qualification) 16-23 

First- Year  Programs 41 

Florida  Financial  Assistance 20 

Florida  Prepaid  College  Program  17 

Forestry  and  Environmental  Studies 165 

Forgiveness  of  F  Grade 36 

Fraternities,  Social  27 

French Ill 

G 

General  Business  Major  179 

Gen  Ed  Courses  (Placement  i)r  Credit) 32 

Gen  Ed  Requirements  for  B.A.  or  B.S 49 

Geography    89 

George  Investments  Program 172 

German 1 1 1 

Grades,  Interpretation  of  34 

Grading  Grievance  Procedures 35 

Graduation  Honors  (See  Honors,  Academic) 
Graduate  and  Professional  School  Linkages....259 
Graduate  Programs 

Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of 222-253 

Business  Admini.stration,  Schtxil  of  253-259 

Celebration 260 

Expenses  12 

Graduate  Students,  Classification  of 33 

Graduation  14,  32,  229 

Grants 17 

Greek  (Language  Courses) 146 

Grievances  for  Other  Academic  Policies 36 

Guitar  Major 202 
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H 

Handbook,   Connections:  The  Campus  Life 28 

Health  Care  Issues,  Minor  in 161 

Health  Service  (Student) 25 

Heritage  (University)  5 

History 91 

HoUis  Leadership  Development  Program 45 

Honorary  Organizations 27,  29 

Honor  Roll  40 

Honor  System 35 

Honors,  Academic  40 

Honors  Program  42 

Housing,  On-Campus  Housing  Expectation  ....21 

Howard  Thurman  Program 45 

Humanities  95 

1 

Immunization  25 

Incomplete  Grade 34 

Information  Technology 41 

Innsbruck  Program  173 

Institute  for  Christian  Ethics  45 

Instrumental/General,  Major  (Music  Ed) 208 

Insurance 10,  13,  26 

Integrative  Health  Science 96 

Interdisciplinary  Minors 160 

International  Baccalaureate  11 

International  Business  Major  180 

International  Programs 43,  110,  173 

International  Students  9,  44 

International  Studies 99 

Interpretation  of  Grades 34 

J 

Jazz  Ensemble 28 

Joseph  C.  Prince  Entrepreneurial  Program 172 

Journalism,  Minor  in 162 

Judicial  Affairs 26 

L 

Latin  (Language  Courses) 146 

Latin  American  Studies  100 

Law,  College  of 262 

Board 284 

Library 40 

Loan  Programs 17 

M 

Major,  Change  of  38 

Management 

Major 181 

Minor 186 

Courses  195 

Marine  Biology  (See  Aquatic  and  Marine 

Biology) 

Marine  Science  Education  Consortium 

(Duke  University  Marine  Laboratory)  ....166 

Marketing 

Major 182 

Minor 186 

Courses  197 

Master  of  Accountancy 258 

Master  of  Business  Administration 256 


Master's  of  Business  Administration, 

Fifth  Year  (Music) 207 

Master  of  Public  Administration  259 

Master's  Degree  Programs  222-259 

Mathematics  102 

Meal  Charges 12 

Medical  Technology 168 

Medical  Withdrawal  (Undergraduate  and 

Graduate)  39 

Military  Science  106 

Minors 

Arts  and  Sciences 51,  52 

Business  Administration 183 

Interdisciplinary  160 

Music 212 

Change  of 38 

Mission  (University) 4 

Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 110 

Study  Abroad  Program 43,  110 

Molecular  Biology 62 

Music,  School  of 199-221 

Admissions  199 

Applied  Music 219 

Audition  Guidelines 219 

Bachelor  of  Arts-Music  Major  211 

Bachelor  of  Music  Majors  200-208 

Bachelor  of  Music  Ed.  Majors 208-210 

Basic  Curriculum 200 

Board  (2004-2005)  286 

Courses  212 

Degree  Requirements  200 

Ensembles  218 

Fees  13 

Minors 212 

Mission  199 

M.B.A.  (Music) 207 

Scholarships 199 

Music  (Liberal  Arts) 116 

N 

Notification  (Admissions)  7 

O 

Opera  Workshop 28 

Orchestra 28 

Orchestral  Instrument  Major  203 

Organ  Major 200 

Organizations  and  Clubs 27 

Organizations,  (Academic  and  Honorary) 29 

Orientation  and  Registration 24 

P 

Pass/Fail  Option  38 

Payment  Options 17 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 27,  29 

Philosophy 116 

Physics 119 

Piano/Organ  Major 200 

Placement  Office  (See  Career  Services) 

Placement  or  Credit  Policies  32 

Policy  on  Student  Accounts  Receivable  14 

Political  Science 122 
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Post-Graduate  Students  33 

Pre-Engineering  Program  120,  165 

Pre-Law  Program 166 

Pre-Medical  Program 167 

Pre-Professional  Programs 165 

President's  Message 3 

Prince  Entrepreneurial  Program 172 

Production  and  Operations 

Management  Course 198 

Psychology 127 

Publications,  Campus 28 

R 

Readmission 40 

Reentry  40 

Refund  Dates 15 

Refunds 15 

Registration 14,  24 

Registration,  Change  of 37 

Registration,  Cancellation  of 37 

Religious  Life  Council 27 

Religious  Studies 131 

Reporter,  The  28 

Requirements  (See  Degree  Requirements) 

Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  106 

Residence  Policy  and  Program 23 

Retro-credit,  Modem 

Languages  and  Literatures 110 

Return  of  Federal  Funds 14 

Roland  George  Investments  Program 172 

Russian 114 

Russian  Studies  Program 135 

S 

Satisfactory  Academic  Progress 

(Financial  Aid) 21 

Scholarships 18 

Scholarship  Renewal  Policy 19 

School  of  Business 

Administration 170-198,253-259 

School  of  Music 199-221 

Senior  Project  (Arts  and  Sciences)  51 

Social  Life 29 

Social  Science  Division  Major 138 

Sociology  and  Anthropology  139 

Sororities,  Social 27 

Spanish  112 

Speech  and  Theatre  (See  Communication 
Studies  or  Theatre  Arts) 

Sport  Management 146 

Staff,  Administrative  (2004-2005) 282 

Standards  of  Progress  (Financial  Aid)  21 

Stetson  Institute  for  Christian  Ethics 45 

Stetson  Institute 

for  Social  Research  (SISR) 169 

Stetson  Software  Institute 170 

Stover  Theatre  28 

Student  Government  Association 24 

Student  Life 23 

Student  Publications 28 

Study  Abroad  Programs  43,  110,  173 

Sullivan  Creative  Writing  Program  86 

Summer  Innsbruck  Program 173 


Summer  School  Tuition  12 

Suspension,  Academic  39 

Suspension,  Disciplinary 26 

Symbols,  Courses  of  Iristruction 46 

Symphonic  Band 28 

T 

Teacher  Certification  149 

Teacher  Education,  Department  of 

Undergraduate 148 

Graduate  244 

Theatre  Arts 157 

Theory  and  Composition  Major,  Music 204 

Touchstone 28 

Transfer  Students 

Academic  Honors 40 

Admission 8 

Credits 9 

Transient  Students  33 

Tnistees,  Board  of  (2004-2005)  286 

Tuition 11 

U 

Unclassified  Students 33 

Undergraduate  Student  (Classification) 33 

University 

Academic  Calendar 292 

Accreditation  1 

Board  of  Trustees 286 

Calendar  of  Events 28 

Degrees  Offered 1 

Degree  Requirements  31 

Officers( 2004-2005)  281 

Programs  41 

University  Honors  Program  42 

V 

Values  (University) 4 

Values  Council  5 

Veterans'  Affairs  Educational  Benefits 18,  22 

Vision  (University) 4 

Vocal/General  Major  (Music  Ed) 209 

Voice  Major 201 

W 

Warning,  Academic  39 

Washington  Semester 46 

Withdrawal 

Academic  (Undergraduate)  38 

Academic  (Graduate) 225,  255 

Medical  (Undergraduate  and  Graduate)  ..39 
Refund 14 

Women  and  Gender  Studies,  Minor  in  163 

Y 

Year  Abroad  Programs 43,  110 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR— 2005^2006 


Fall  Semester  2005 

Wednesday,  August  17 

Thursday-Friday,  August  18-19 
Saturday,  August  20 

Sunday,  August  21 

Monday -Tuesday,  August  22-23 
Wednesday,  August  24 
Wednesday,  August  3 1 


Monday,  September  5 
Monday-Tuesday,  October  10-11 
Friday,  October  14 
Friday,  October  2 1 
Monday-Friday,  October  24-28 

Friday-Saturday,  Oct.  28-29 
Monday-Tuesday,  October  3 1  - 
November  1 
Monday-Wednesday,  November  7-9 

Thursday,  November  10 
Thursday-Friday,  November  24-25 
Wednesday,  December  7 
Thursday,  December  8 
Friday-Thursday,  December  9-15 
Thursday,  December  15 

Friday,  December  16 
Saturday,  December  17 

Thursday,  December  22 


(71  class  days— 43  MWF  and  28  TTH) 

International  Students  Arrive  (Residence  Halls  open  for 

International  Students  ONLY) 

International  Student  Orientation  at  Center  for 

International  Education, 

8:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 

FOCUS  (new  student  orientation)  begins 

Residence  Halls  open  8:00  a.m. 

(NEW  STUDENTS  ONLY) 

CONVOCATION  4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Residence  Halls  open  12:00  noon 

(RETURNING  STUDENTS) 

Meet  with  faculty  and  finalize  course  registration 

Classes  Begin 

Last  Day  to  ADD  Course  for  Credit. 

Last  day  to  DROP  Course  without  Financial  Penalty 

Last  Day  to  Change  Meal  Plan  Selection 

LABOR  DAY  (University  Holiday — no  classes) 

FALL  BREAK  -  No  Classes 

Grade  deficiency  reports  due  to  Registrar  via  BannerWeb 

Last  Day  to  Drop  Course  without  Academic  Penalty 

Academic  Advising  for  Upper-class  Students  for 

Spring  Semester 

Family  Weekend 


Registration  for  Upper-class  Students  for  Spring  Semester 

Academic  Advising  for  First-year  students  for 

Spring  Semester 

Registration  for  First-year  students  for  Spring  Semester 

THANKSGIVING  HOLIDAY  (University  Holiday) 

Classes  End 

Reading  Day 

FINAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Final  Grades  for  Graduating  Students  due  to 

Registrar  via  Banner  by  9:00  a.m. 

Master's  Degree  Commencement  7:00  p.m. 

Bachelor's  Degree  Commencement  9:00  a.m. 

Residence  Halls  close  3:00  p.m.  for  ALL  STUDENTS 

Final  Grades  for  all  students  due  to  Registrar 

via  Banner  by  9:00  a.m. 
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Spring  Semester.  2006  {70  class  days— 41  MWF  and  29  TTH) 

Sunday,  January  8 
Monday,  January  9 
Tuesday,  January  10 


Monday,  January  16 
Tuesday,  January  17 


Friday,  March  3 

Monday-Friday,  March  6-10 

Sunday,  March  12 

Monday,  March  13 

Wednesday,  March  15 

Monday-Friday,  March  20  -  24 

Tuesday-Thursday,  March  28  -  30 

Friday,  April  14 

Wednesday,  April  26 

Thursday,  April  27 

Friday-Saturday;  Monday-Wednesday, 

April  28  -  May  3 
Wednesday,  May  3 

Thursday,  May  4 

Friday,  May  5 
Saturday,  May  6 


Friday,  May  12 


Residence  Halls  open  at  noon  for  all  students 

New  student  registration 

Activation  of  registration  by  New  and  Returning  Students 

CLASSES  BEGIN 

Martin  Luther  King  Day  (University  Holiday — no  classes) 

Last  day  to  Add  Course  for  Credit. 

Last  day  to  Drop  Course  without  Financial  Penalty 

Last  Day  to  Change  Meal  Plan  Selection 

Grade  deficiency  reports  due  to  Registrar  via  BannerWeb 

Residence  Halls  close  6:00  p.m. 

SPRING  HOLIDAYS 

Residence  Halls  open  12:00  noon 

Classes  resume 

Last  Day  to  Drop  Course  Without  Academic  Penalty 

Academic  Advising  for  Summer  Session  and  Fall  Semester 

Registration  for  Summer  Session  and  Fall  Semester 

Good  Friday  (University  Holiday — no  classes) 

Classes  End 

Reading  Day  and  Thursday  Evening  Course  Final  Exams 

Final  Examinations 

Residence  Halls  close  6:00  p.m.  (except  for  those 

students  participating  in  Commencement) 

Final  Grades  for  Graduating  Students  due 

to  Registrar  via  Banner  by  9:00  a.m. 

Master's  Degree  Commencement  7:00  p.m. 

Baccalaureate  10:00  a.m. 

Bachelor's  Degree  Commencement  2:00  p.m. 

Residence  Halls  close  6:00  p.m. 

Final  Grades  for  all  students  due  to 

Registrar  via  Banner  by  9:00  a.m. 
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Summer  Session.  2006  {32  class  days) 


Session  1  -  Monday,  May  8  -  Thursday,  June  1 


Sunday,  May  7 
Monday,  May  8 


Tuesday,  May  9 

Friday,  May  12 

Thursday,  May  18 
Monday,  May  29 
Friday,  June  2 
Friday,  June  9 
Wednesday,  July  26 


Residence  Halls  Open  12:00  noon 

New  Student  Orientation,  Academic  Advising,  and 

Registration  2:00  p.m. 

Activation  of  Registration  hy  New  and  Returning  Students 

Evening  Classes  Begin 

Activation  of  Registration  hy  New  and  Returning  Students 

Classes  Begin 

Last  Day  to  Add  Course  for  Credit  and  Last  Day  to  Drop 

Course  without  Financial  Penalty  for  Courses  in  Progress 

Last  Day  to  Drop  Course  without  Academic  Penalty 

MEMORIAL  DAY  (University  Holiday) 

Final  Exams 

Final  Grades  Due  to  Registrar  via  Banner  by  9:00  a.m. 

Summer  Graduation  Date  (No  Summer  Commencement) 


Session  2  -  Monday,  June  5  -  Wednesday,  June  28 

Monday,  June  5 
Thursday,  June  8 


Thursday,  June  15 
Thursday,  June  29 
Saturday,  July  1 
Tuesday,  July  4 
Thursday,  July  6 
Wednesday,  July  26 


Classes  Begin 

Last  Day  to  Add  Course  for  Credit  and  Last  Day  to  Drop 

Course  without  Financial  Penalty 

Last  Day  to  Drop  Course  without  Academic  Penalty 

Final  Exams 

Residence  Halls  Close  12:00  noon 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY  (University  Holiday) 

Final  Grades  Due  to  Registrar  via  Banner  by  9:00  a.m. 

Summer  Graduation  Date  (No  Summer  Commencement) 


Session  3  -  Monday,  May  8  -  Wednesday,  June  28 


Sunday,  May  7 
Monday,  May  8 


Tuesday,  May  9 

Friday,  May  12 

Thursday,  May  18 
Monday,  May  29 
Thursday-Friday,  June  29-30 
Saturday,  July  1 
Tuesday,  July  4 
Thursday,  July  6 
Wednesday,  July  26 


Residence  Halls  Open  12:00  noon 

New  Student  Orientation,  Academic  Advising,  and 

Registration  2:00  p.m. 

Activation  of  Registration  by  New  and  Returning  Students 

Evening  Classes  Begin 

Activation  of  Registration  by  New  and  Returning  Students 

Classes  Begin 

Last  Day  to  Add  Course  for  Credit  and  Last  Day  to  Drop 

Course  without  Financial  Penalty  for  Courses  in  Progress 

Last  Day  to  Drop  Course  without  Academic  Penalty 

MEMORIAL  DAY  (University  Holiday) 

Final  Exams 

Residence  Halls  Close  12:00  noon 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY  (University  Holiday) 

Final  Grades  Due  to  Registrar  via  Banner  by  9:00  a.m. 

Summer  Graduation  Date  (No  Summer  Commencement) 
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